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AMERICAN HISTORY AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY! 


¥ every field of modern scientific study there is a body of workers 

with a certain sense of companionship and a feeling of identity 
of interests and enthusiasm. Intellectual isolation is almost un 
known. New discoveries and contributions to knowledge do not 
come unheralded from some unknown corner of the thinking world; 
almost everything—if we know the real scientific processes behind it 


1 


—we find to be the product of general intellectual 


movement, in 
which there has been division of labor, in which there have been 
leaders and specialists, but also co-operation and intelligent sym- 
pathy. History is less thoroughly organized as a field of research 
than any one of the natural sciences and less than at least one of the 
social sciences; but the sense of fellowship, the common understand- 
ing of aims and ideals, the feeling that we are working together and 
that ideas are common property, the historical investigators possess 
in marked degree. No one of us can be very far along in his study 
of any period without finding that others are beside him or perhaps 
in accomplishment a parasang in advance. Symmetry and good 
sense in historical product, showing appreciation of the course fol- 
lowed and the stages reached, are wrought out, not alone by the use 
of bibliographies and by the application of critique, but by the effect 
of companionship and the generous interchange of personal opinion. 

For this end, this sense of community, the American Historical 
Association has been consciously and unconsciously working for 
thirty years. We have the right to congratulate ourselves on re- 
sults: the spirit of helpfulness and generous appreciation, the knowl- 
edge of our individual tastes, capacities, and failings, the fact that 
book and monograph, as they appear, are the result of combined as 
well as varied historical study and devotion. 

1 Annual address of the president of the American Historical Association, 
delivered at Chicago, December 29, 1914. 
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Some such thoughts as these must come to one called upon for 
a brief period to preside over this body; and I find myself almost 
unable to go forward and address my audience without this foreword 
of appreciation, without for a moment calling the Association to 
self-consciousness. Probably I am also influenced by the feeling of 
timidity, which, I imagine, would come to almost any of us endeavor 
ing to speak with some show of assurance to a body of historical 
scholars, of whose learning and depth of interest he is fully aware 
For one must realize, because of the homogeneity I have spoken of, 
and this interplay of ideas, how difficult it is to be novel, fresh, and 
illuminating. One can, however, cherish the consolation that if he 
keeps well within the bounds of the safe and well known, he will at 
least show he is not far from the life and thought of others. 

I propose to discuss the subject of American democracy as a 
point of view in the writing of American history, and to present my 
own reactions as to what is central and most fundamental in any 
wide survey of the last three centuries as we look back upon them. 
To-day, perhaps more than at any time during our lifetime, we are 
looking hopefully and fearfully at the whole democratic régime— 
on the one hand encouraged by a profound belief that a nation, ac- 


knowledging the principle that the masses of men should have free 


opportunity to work out their own destiny, must in the end satisfy 
he actual needs of men and not the ambitions of privilege; on the 
other doubting whether mass government, with its heedlessness, 
wastefulness, incoherence, and absence of foresight, can actually 
maintain itself, and not only continue to live here in America amid 
the perplexities and the formidable economic and social trials that be- 


set us, but go on and manifest itself as a conquering world-force. 


We question with a new foreboding whether in the awful, soul- 
destroying competition for racial and national aggrandizement, the 
state which is not led by the trained mind, the scientific expert, the 
calculating statesman with assured authority, can hold its own and 
give free scope to the great essential economic and spiritual longings, 
the blind desires of the multitude, which we have supposed, by the 
philosophy of democracy, to be the safest and surest impulse for the 
establishment of human good. We feel called on, as never before, 
to take stock calmly and going back over our history to estimate the 
accomplishments and the failings of the American unmethodic sys- 
tem of progress. 

3ut in any such study, not much can be done without recognizing 
that history has to do with things of the spirit, for fundamentally 
democracy is a spirit and not merely a form of government. The 
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historical investigator is ever seekin 


for facts and events, too well 


content possibly if he succeeds in finding them and in <ing some 
sort of connection with what went before and after rhis on 
the whole be his daily task; for if we would come to see ¢ lines 
of tendency and continuing cau an ft we is »\ the 
interlacing of influences, which appear to flow f1 varving and 
different sources, we cannot know the course of the lines w ut 
fixing the points, and influences ” known need to be st ed in 
detail and viewed first of all in comparative isolatio But of rse 
history deals with more than events, and with more than t ere 
outward actions of men; it has do with ideals 

with the spirit and character of man. And I have sometimes thought 
in recent days that history was too much afraid of itself, too fear 
ful of anything reaching out into the philosophy of the unseet s if 
the unseen were not real. Has history nothing to do with things of 
the spirit, and has it become materialistic and materializing Has 
it no eye for the substance of things hoped for and the evidence of 
things unseen? Has it in and of itself no mission beyond catalog 
uing? Has it become in itself or will it become an unspirited or 
spirited industry? Is not the scientist who writes of the mec! 
istic conception of life more nearly a ministering spirit than the 
maker of catalogues of events, more nearly humanistic than t 

torian who dreads even psycholo; il fails to reckon w 

and folk-ways, lest he venture and be lost in the unpathed wilde: 
ness of sociology? The scientist ear: thi 
deftly with atoms, the physicist ling unseen force l gi r it 
name and quality, the astrono lool into infinite ( { 
speaking in terms beyond the fini the ven r of sophy 
or metaphysics or of all-embraci eali th e thing 
face to face. hey will not call r faith relig t they are 
consciously reaching after the causative, the unifying, tl ersal, 
and the eternal. But history fraid, lustrial erialist 
satisfied with product, keeping priding itself on its full 
storehouses. 

American history has more to do than to hunt facts or catalogue 
occurrences. Above all other es it has the task of feeling 
character and divining living spirit. For America has been conscious 
of a purpose and a place and a particular destiny. It may well hav 
had a meaning of which it did not know; but beyond other natio 
or bodies of men it had, and it thinks it has, a mission. Whatever 
America may really mean, it has believed that its feet were right] 


nt and. th 


set on a path leading to human improvement, and, 
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ing of our own life is far beyond our own consciousness, our history 


must be studied fundamentally with this fact in mind. 


Even to-day 
the man on the street has no trouble in finding phrases to express his 
ief in what we are and should be, and it has always been so; in- 
deed, the newest comer to our shores often seems to know better than 
does the scholar or the man of big affairs what we are and whither 
we should go. Below the discontent and the bitterness of social strife 
is some sense that we are failing to live up to the ideals we stil! some- 
times put into words. And thus in all we write or think of the past, 
we cannot wisely omit the hopes and enthusiasms which have been 
animating the nation; we cannot close our eyes to the fact that there 
have come changes, moods, developments of temperament, and that 
these manifestations of intangible character and spirit are the things 
best deserving evaluation. We may well question whether a nation 
3] 


can ever become truly great without intense self-consciousness and 


ling to 


self-appreciation, and, however closely the historian may cling 
ideals of scientific objectivity, he may well believe that one duty of 
historical study and writing is to help make a nation conscious of its 
most real self, by bringing before it its own activity and the evi- 


dences of its own psychology. 


In the interpretation of American history, and especially I think 
constitutional history, writers have plainly been influenced by their 
own environments. And so any historical work you or I may do is 
likely to be colored, whether or not we intentionally select a particu- 
lar prism through which to view the past. Bancroft’s great epic, 
with its paean of exultation over escape from bondage, was a ver) 
natural expression of the buoyant, self-confident democracy of the 
Jacksonian era. The great thought which dominated the time was 
that, from the heroic deeds of the Fathers, came independence from 
the mother-country, independence and liberty. If to-day Bancroft’s 
attitude toward his subject seems provincial, despite his heroic at- 
tempt to review in passing the events of European history, if it seems 
rhetorical and over subjective, his work will be of lasting import 
because he was permeated by the atmosphere of his generation and 
because he grasped or sought to grasp the spirit of America. After 
Bancroft’s earlier volumes were written, there came a period in which 
the interesting questions were those of union and slavery. While 
sectionalism prospered or seemed to prosper, there was a fixed deter- 
mination to maintain union; nationalist and sectionalist alike viewed 
the Constitution as a solemn arrangement, a fundamental engage- 
ment and provision for union—I do not mean the Union or unity, 
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but something more than isolation lo one set of readers, debaters 
and writers the union meant creation of a certain national author 

to the others it meant conservation and preservation of local interest: 
all agreed that its purpose was to harmonize, protect, and make 
patible different interests and varying sectional qualities The great 
hope of the time was to prevent disintegration Calhoun, who can 
hardly be banished from the field of history any more than from the 
domain of practical politics or metaphysics, came in his desire for 
union to see the Constitution as an arrangement for protecting 


between sections. 


autonomy, almost as a contract 
Through these vears before the Civil War and for some time 
thereafter slavery came forth as the great matter of discussion, and 
men read constitutional treatises and examined events of the past to 
see what light they threw on slavery. Only very recently have we 
broken away from the tendency to see in the debates at Philadelphia 
a struggle over slavery; the temptation was strong, almost irresist- 
ible, to find North and South pitted against each other, and so arraved 
because one was free, the other slave. We needed to tell ourselves 
and others that the line did not run between North and South, but b« 
tween little states and big, and that there were lines connecting men 
of similar social and economic interest. [Looking at the days after 
the Constitution was adopted, we were sure to find what we looked 
for and more than the fact, not economic and social cleavage and in 
terest or other reasons for division into parties or cliques, but section- 


alism with slavery lurking in the background only 
unerring eye of the man who knew that slavery caused the Civil War, 
and knew that the Civil War was the only determining, al!-meaning 
event in American annals because it freed the black. 

Just as at earlier days we read the history of the colonies with 
our eyes steadily fixed on Bunker Hill and Yorktown, so for some 
time after the Civil War men read and wrote remembering that there 
had been a war fixing the political character of the Union. Von 
Holst’s great treatise was written with a steady eye on Seces 
sion. Himself a child of 1848, an enthusiast for union and for 
libertv—the well-ordered, obedient kind of liberty which a German 


knows how to admire—he never understood Jefferson or Jackson, 


while Louisiana, Florida, the Bank, and the War with Mexico, were 
for him chiefly episodes in constitutional construction and slave 
leading up to South Carolina, Jefferson Davis, and Lincoln 

If we select Von Holst for special mention because his work 


was able and his volumes many, we need also to remember that mos 


of us have done the same and that only in very recent days have we 
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come to see that the war was not the end but was itself an episode 


in a long train of events and causation. I mean to present no ob- 
jection to anyone’s seeking to discover the causes of anything suscep- 
tible of being explained by the past; the long succession of incidents 
and changing conditions lying in the years before the Civil War or 
of any other war, as far as they explain that event, are properly 
chosen and held up to view; but I am pointing out that we select 
and interpret with something central and determinate in our minds, 
and that American history has been written and read, in consider- 
lain some things 


at least, because men wished to exp g 


which were of immediate and fresh interest to them and which now 
do not appear final and all-important. 


Many of us are even now looking out upon the field of constitu- 


g 
tional history as a branch and only a branch of economic history. 
One can find no fault with the desire to trace the development of 


economic conditions, or with the wish to see how economic forces 


have played through political institutions or toyed with constitu- 


tions and parties. The story is there for some one to te!l, convin- 
cingly if he can and truthfully if he is able to see the light. The ever 
present danger is the old one—the temptation to find in the past the 
present, not simply conditions out of which the present came, and to 
find just what we expect to find and not the almost infinite variety 
of motive and interest and of personal and social character which 
changed and changed again under new environment and responded 
to new suggestion. We are in imminent hourly danger of finding 
in our midst, and working as one of our own pawns, the economic 
man, that well-known servant of another science, whom we have all 
int and decent respect as the proj 


i 


been taught to treat with dist: erty 

of a neighbor whose work we admire but would not imitate. 
Probably I am myself the creature of a day, illustrating present 

moods and visions alone, when I suggest that, primarily, constitu- 


tes 


tional construction, union, slavery, war, conflicting emotions for stat 
rights or centralized authority, class interest, economic movement, all 
bear primarily on the problem which America still faces and on the 
ideal which, consciously held or not through the whole course of our 
history, will be looked upon as determining America’s place in the 
world. Certainly we have not yet passed out of the position where 
we are considered and where we consider ourselves as testing an ex- 
periment in popular government and in the development of demo- 
cratic possibilities. In these days, it is true, our institutions are 
subjected to the pitiless fire of criticism and are no longer held up 
to the world as in themselves idols demanding incense and worship; 


4 
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but probably even the unthinking man never seriously held that the 
institutions were the sole things intrinsically all-important. We fell. 
however, into that manner of speech and stil 
day I read in a thoughtful magazine article the statement and the 
prophecy that if the church did not survive and give nourishment to 


our spiritual life, our institutions would surely fall. What indeed 
would it profit a man if he gain his own soul an i 
tutions? And yet, behind all this manner of speech there has been 
from the beginning a conviction that forms of government only sym- 
bolized and illustrated something deeper and more worth while. 

Is it to distort history again to imagine that the historian of 
the distant future is bound to inquire whether the experiment in 
self-government, with all the attendant ideals and motives, really 
worked out to make men bigger, better, stronger, and higher: to 
inquire what the struggle was, what the difficulties, what the prog- 
ress and the retrogression, what war, expansion, factories and ma- 
chinery, constitutions and courts, food an 
city and the frontier, all working together, meant and how they 
operated in the development of men; to inquire whether t 
peculiarly represented in governmental institutions, were really 
masterful and worked out into actual improvement? If this be 
distortion I must make the best of it; for whether the historians of 
the future have the problem or not, we certainly are to-day interested 
in what has gone before us, primarily, I believe, with this experiment 
in self-government in mind, with all that it involves, or with all that 
we find to be wrapt up in it—social and individual justice, right as 


God gives us to see the right, and human condition. Secondary to 


all this must be placed political and sectional conflict and the din of 


industrial strife. Amid all this tumult, all the play and impact of 
human energy, did the ideals of self-government hold firm? How 


were they altered, through what phases did they pass, how did tran- 


sient moods or changing problems modify them and affect their 


onward course? If we have such questions in mind, the stress and 
emphasis on events of the past will be differently laid in any wide 


and general view of American history. We remember the words of 
Henry Adams describing America—spiritual America—at the be- 
ginning of the last century: 


European travellers who passed through America noticed that every- 
where, in the White House at Washington and in log-cabins beyond the 
Alleghanies, except for a few Federalists, every American, from Jeffer- 
son and Gallatin down to the poorest squatter, seemed to nourish an 
idea that he was doing what he could to overthrow the tyranny which 
the past had fastened on the human mind.? 


2 History, I. 175 
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Naturally the events of history must be established by research, 
and often, if not always, established without any reference to present 
conditions ; a period must be studied in order that all the forces work- 
ing through or in it may be appreciated and that the characteristics 
of the succeeding period may be known. I make no plea for the 
rejection of everything that has no conceivable bearing on the de- 
velopment or workings of American self-government. Everything 
that made America what it is deserves consideration. Before the 
eyes of all of us, however, rises the figure of the woodsman of a 
century ago. As he stood looking out upon the still unconquered 
continent, seeing visions of human progress, determined to break 
down the tyranny inherited from the past, believing in a wide and 
noble freedom, he appears to us the very genius of American history ; 
we can never ignore him for there in very truth he stood and thus 
in very fact he thought. How far have his dreams come true? With 
face turned toward the future and with mind filled with character- 
istic American optimism and confidence, he litt!e knew the difficulty 
of winning bodily liberty and soul freedom for man, little realized 
that new tyrannies would take the place of older ones and that chains 
of his own forging would clog his every step. 

A hurried review of certain periods and movements in our history 
will serve to illustrate my meaning. The new interpretation and the 
new choice of incidents and points of attention in colonial history 
emphasize the importance of the colonies as portions of the English 
empire. The study is part of the effort to understand the expan- 
sion of England, or it is part of the general world-history of im- 
perial order and organization. Few problems of the present day 
are of more absorbing interest than just this problem of imperial 
expansion and control, for it is perplexing the souls of men every- 
where; it is perplexing our souls as we think of the Philippines, 
Cuba, and the dark cloud on our southern boundary. Moreover, 
even this study of imperial order and practice is of moment for the 
student of American constitutional history, for out of the practical 
working system of the English empire came the system of political 
organization which we call the American federal state; the com- 
posite English empire, with practical distribution of powers between 
governments, was the parent of the composite United States, the 
first great federalized empire based upon law and not on opportunism. 
All this is of great importance; and yet the older point of view, if 
in some respects provincial and inadequate, is vitally sound at heart; 
for, though colonial history was often written in earlier days as if 
the colonies were not colonies, it was written with the idea that histor- 
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ical tradition, habits of mind, and social and political institutions 
were forming to come down into the later United States. Most of 
the older history was written as if the end in view was independer 

and revolution, or union without even reference to the character of 
the union; but there was some recognition of the fact that what was 
done in colonial times had a longer and wider meaning than tl 

However, over-refinement and over-sensitiveness about viewpoints 
are needless ; colonial history will continue to be viewed as the ba 
ground of our own history, and, as we more and more come to see 


it aright, we can better understand the origin of the new s 


scious experiment in democracy, to which was attributed the tues 
and vices of democratic government, and from which have been 
tinually drawn evidences to demonstrate the folly of trying to be 


once honest, orderly, and democratic. We must remember that, if 


we have in our later days judged ourselves by other standards and 
lost sense of what we are and mean, Europe has not ceased for one 
moment in the last hundred and 
diplomacy, industrial growth, education, and religion—as a 
mocracy. 

Anyone resenting and rejecting the avenue of approach which 
I have suggested, can hardly help being converted temporarily by 
sidering the Revolutionary period which began about the outbreak 
of the old French war and ended with the Constitution of the 
United States. This was a time in which institutions, principles 
and character were forming. The important thing for us is what 
men did and above all what they thought, because out of their doing 
and thinking came much of the America we know. And yet the 
Revolution is still spoken of as if it were the war; the days from 


the peace of 1763 to the surrender at Yorktown are still common 
spoken of as if the great and only thing was independence; whereas 


in reality both the war and independence were incidents and oj] 

portunities in the development of American ideals and ideas, in the 
unfolding of institutions which formulated or partly expresse: 
ciples. The problem which confronted England in the middle ¢ 

the eighteenth century was whether she could maintain and estal 

lish on a permanent basis a far-reaching empire; practically, whether 
she could reconcile general integrity of the empire wi 
dom, and whether, holding the whole as a real political thing, she 
could grant the opportunity for the developing vigor of younger 
England across the sea. She failed, because, using all the power 
of legalistic argument gathered from the stores of purely insular 


experience, she insisted upon the theoretical acknowledgment of 
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centralization. The whole controversy enabled America to work 
out through failure and success the principle of federalism, the 
establishment of the federal state. All this period is of immense 
interest, then, because there came out of it a type of imperial organ- 
ization—one of the two or three signal contributions of America and 
England to the world of statesmen and state-makers. But even 
federalism was most significant because, through that mode of 
political organization, it was possible to hold together a great people, 
prepared, not in little communities, but in continent-wide propor- 
tions, to try the experiment of self-government on a scale hitherto 
unknown in the world. The arguments for American rights during 
the Revolutionary period are therefore not important solely or chiefly 
because they supported rebellion or irritated the complacent ministers 
in London to acts which precipitated war. Their importance lies 
in the fact that they foreshadowed federal order and the basis of the 
composite democratic state. 

Even more than federal order and imperial organization came 
out of the contest with Britain, though we still have the events re- 
counted to us as if even argument and political theory were of in- 
terest solely because they were used in bringing on the war; as if 
the thing to be accounted for is the cleavage of the English race, and 
not the making of America; as if the war was an incident in 
British imperial history, not an incident and a cause in the develop- 
ment of American life. Thus the philosophy of the Revolution, 
the world of ideas in which men lived and moved, are by this treat- 
ment made subordinate to battle, though battle was but the oppor- 
tunity to make over ideas into working realities. Men, in fact, used 
the philosophy of Locke, Vattel, and the soldiers who had gathered 
around the camp-fires of Cromwell’s Ironsides; they used the 
teachings of Milton and the Puritanic theories of divine command 
and unchanging right, not that they might fight; they fought that 
they might use their philosophy, and out of their fighting and think- 
ing came principles and institutions. This is true, even if we con- 
fine our attention to the conscious purposes of men; it is all the more 
true when we remember that the thing of consequence to us is the 
emergence of constitutions and ideals out of the wreckage of tea 
boxes and above the noise of strife. If I were called upon to select 
a single fact or enterprise which more nearly than any other single 
thing embraced the significance of the American Revolution, I should 
select—not Saratoga or the French Alliance or even the Declaration 
of Independence—I should choose the formation of the Massa- 
chusetts constitution of 1780, and I should do so because that consti- 
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tution rested on the fully developed convention, the greatest insti- 
tution of government which America has produced, the institution 
which answered, in itself, the problem of how men could make 
governments of their own free will, the problem which had troubled 
and perplexed philosophers and reformers from the time when men 
began to inquire whether man existed for government or govern 
ment for man. Moreover, below and beyond the convention were 
active principles of individual right and justice which were funda- 
mentally inherent in the social and life order of the day. We can 


more nearly understanding the woodsman, that genius of America, 


if we see how John Adams and Theophilus Parsons struggled with 
the task of fastening ideas in institutions. To suppose that these 
ideas are of the dead past, to treat of the idealistic foundations o 
authority as fit only for scientific study or for a cabinet of historical 
curios, is to lose the force of the permanent in American hist ry, 
and to be blind to facts which are at this moment of towering sig 
nificance amid the travail of the nations 

Anyone studying the Revolution patiently with eves open for 
American achievement, with eves pen to what the contest really 


meant in our history, will be likely to think that the chiefest move- 


ment was not casting aside the chastening hand of the mother-coun- 
try or the cutting of her apron strings. It was the movement that 
went on within the colony, simultaneous!y with the conflict of words 
and raciited in “~hance i it 
Tiain, and resulted 1n a Change in the colony 1tSelf 


and arms against | 
For here again the war was an experience affecting character, as 
experiences are sure to affect character. It was an opportunity for 


the play of social forces which deeply modified the nature of the 


state and its people. We know much about the Revolution as a 


contest with Britain; we do not vet know enough of the Revolution 
within America. Primarily, then, navigation acts and port bills, 
battles and alliances, are intrinsically subordinate 
tion and enlargement of American life. Of this, as I have 
said, we know little enough. What we want to know more about 
is not the revolution of America but the experiences by which every 
colony was in part transformed because of the new opportunity for 
self-expression and for working out the forces within itself 

two after 


If we pass on to the early experiences 
the adoption of the Constitution we find their meaning—and I 
venture to say their higher meaning—as experiences bearing upon 
the history of democratic government. Even 
arising from diplomacy and trouble with Indians has its bearing on 


popular government, because all these trials reacted on authority 
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and tested the capacity for judgment and self-control; the mere 
fact that America lived through the first decades and surmounted 
her troubles is the important thing. But if one, admitting this fact, 
should put it aside as too obvious for comment, he will not fail 
to acknowledge that during the first decades, ideas of government 
and of popular participation in government were taking on new 
forms or finding institutional expression. He may not fail to admit 
it, and yet our history has not by any means been written with this 
fact uppermost in the writer’s mind. We have for example often 
been told that political parties have always been distinguished by 
differing modes or principles of constitutional construction. Such 
assertions were made because the writer was dominated by the 
notion that the great primary question was not democracy, or even 
property, but union and national organization. I have no doubt 
that men were in part actuated consciously by certain beliefs and 
prejudices concerning nationalism and states’ rights; but behind all 
this was something more. Even states’ rights rested on more than 
local pride and prejudice. Constitutional doctrine was only a sup- 
port or a weapon. Were it not for some of the books I read, I 
should suppose it quite unnecessary to assert a fact, which appears 
elementary, that class interests were involved in these early conflicts 
and that behind them all was the question whether men could and 
should govern themselves. Even the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions were more than a protest against overweening national- 
ism or Federalistic interpretation affecting the rights of the states 
as such, and it gives us new hold on the whole doctrine of the 
Resolutions, to read them not from the viewpoint of the Nullification 
of 1832 or the Secession of 1861, but as embodying in a new way the 
principles upon which the Revolution—not the Civil War—was 
fought. Jefferson was not first of all, through and through, a 
states’-rights man, a strict constructionist, a sympathizer with France, 
an ambitious leader of men; he was a frontiersman or half-frontiers- 
man under whose blows had already fallen in his native state, primo- 
geniture, entail, and the established church, and who in the nine- 
teenth century formed a university to help in breaking the shackles 
that held the human mind. It appears not altogether needless even 
now, after the appearance of many histories and sundry biographies, 
to declare that Jeffersonism treated not as a spirit, but as a mode of 
constitutional interpretation or as a system of administration, is not 
Jeffersonism at all. 

What shall we say of party organization, the formation of for- 
midable vital institutions? We can and must say that here we have 
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a formulation of tremendous influence and significance. Only very 
recently has the party been seen in its true light as an instrument of 
government, begotten by the necessities and the opportunities in the 
popular or quasi-popular state. We see it now. We see that the 
vital thing was not the government but the association of men 
gathered into bodies with governments of their own, with determi- 
nation to get possession of the machinery of administration and legis- 
lation. We see that what we call the government was a fortress to 
be seized by a successful army, and that the army embodied the force 
and the energy; the army was the thing of real life. But it is a 
striking illustration of our blindness, that, until something over a 
decade ago, almost nothing had been done to study the party as a 
governmental institution, and one intimately connected with the 
psychology of democracy. 

Again, what shail we say of parties? Were they means of ex- 
pressing popular desire or of molding and controlling it? What 
effect did party have on the developing character of the popular 
state? Plainly the problem and the tasks of democracy become more 
complex because of the multiplication of governments and the in- 
creasing rigidity of institutions, which were supposed, often falsely, 
to be responsive to demands of the people. The complicated nature 
of the whole situation is humorously presented by the formation of 
the Jeffersonian party: It was a national party formed to protect 
states’ rights, as if the very spirit of nationalism permeating a party 
was not at war with localism; it was a highly complicated institution 
bent upon protecting and furthering individualism, as if individual- 
ism and institutionalism were not always in conflict and at daggers 
drawn; it was a democratic party furnished with organization by a 
leader and subjected to the command of a dynasty, anxious to con- 
trol government and to advance its own interests, even when sincere 
ly devoted to sentiment and the “cherishment of the people”. The 
whole history of party machinery and of partizanship is a history 
of one striking aspect of democratic government; caucuses and plat 
forms, conventions and direct primaries, leaders and bosses, all have 
their meaning in connection with the struggles for the realization of 
an ideal of self-government, and with the ideal, not always so con- 
sciously present, of a simple and just social order. We have com- 
monly studied parties as if the main thing was the doctrine which 
they professed; we now see that we must study them with the 
knowledge that principles were often only impedimenta, and we wish 
to know how, in their constitutions, movements, tendencies, or es- 
sential character, they advanced or hindered the activities and quali- 
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ties of a people who would be and who thought they were self-gov- 
erning and were winning and using opportunity for self-realization. 
A party therefore, as seen to-day, is an institution which was de- 
veloped in the modern popular state for carrying opinions into gov- 
ernment and putting men into office, and which, in the course of 
the decades, creating a character and a government of its own, oper- 
ated in part at least to benumb individual thought, to contro! as well 
as gather public opinion and to hamper efforts for self-government. 
The individual and the mass in an effort to manage public affairs 
seem to get inextricably entangled in their own machinery and to 
be always making their own inhibitions by their very efforts to act. 
To understand the party we need once again to know the American 
psychology and to appreciate the spirit of an earnest, hurried, be- 
wildered, confident, changing people. 

The decades between the Revolution of 1800 and the surrender at 
Appomattox are of course full of complexity and I have neither the 


ition nor the ability to translate the life of the time into definite 
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terms of human effort bearing on the problem of the popular state, 
the state which started out believing it had a mission and which still 
thinks it stands for an idea and a principle. But here again things 
have a new and more real integest for me if I read them in the light 
of democracy—a changing and developing democracy, it is true, but 
a democracy believing more than ever before in itself and its destiny 
—or if I read them with much more in mind than slavery and civil 
war. The most important fact characteristically omitted or obscured 
by all but very recent historians was the development of the spirit 
of democracy, which radically modified our more formal institutions 
of government; this change in the spirit was of course the change 
of deepest import. 

During a large portion of this so-called middle period of our 
history, there were various sorts of sectionalism affecting the activ- 
ity and the character of the nation. We have been well and wisely 
taught that, especially in the fifty years preceding Lincoln’s inaugura- 
tion, the conflict of forces was by no means altogether between North 
and South; that all through our history East and West were realities ; 
that American democracy was molded by the frontier and our char- 
acter shaped by the opportunities of a continent. The rapid peopling 
of the Mississippi Valley and the general effect of westward expan- 
sion have been seen at something like their true value in the last 
twenty years, for it was only twenty-one years ago that the article 
on the “ Significance of the Frontier” was read to this Association. 
It is just such grasping of facts in a way to disclose their spiritual 
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changing American civilization. We have come to see the general 
significance of East and West, two regions in the same body politic, 
one further advanced than the other in social complexity and indus- 
trial organization ; we have come to see that this sectionalism had its 
effect on the essential character of America and marked the routes 
along which democracy moved. So perhaps the sectionalism whict 
distinguished North from South, because they were in different 
stages or conditions of industrial and social order, may yet be studied 
as more than explanatory of war and of varying constitutional con- 
struction. Moreover we had, in fact, for fifty years, four or five 
sections—partly self-conscious; and until we know their economic 
and psychic reactions we cannot know American history 
Until very recent days, slavery and slave-owning were treated 


without special regard for the significance of the whole problem for 


us. Until long after the war, the North insisted on discussing slavery 
almost as an abstraction; the central and dominant thought was that 
slavery was inhuman and wrong. Well, so it was. I have no desire 


1 


to underestimate the meaning of the institution or to belittle the cor 

test between slavery and the great wave of humanitarianism which 
finally washed the curse away and made the black a freeman. One 
cannot stand unaffected as he traces the growth of a movement which 


ended in the final overthrow « 


f a system and of ideas which were 


hoary with age when Moses stood beside the burning bush and heard 
the call of the Lord summoning him to lift His chosen people 

bondage. And yet I think I am right in saying that we are now come 
to the point where we look upon the disappearance of American 


slavery as an incident in the general history of relationship between 


races, as part of the history of the problem which more than any 
other is troubling and arousing men the world over—seemingly the 
greatest single problem we know to-day if we look out over the ld 
and include in our view Australia, South Africa, the Balkans, Russia, 
the United States, and India. But, though all this be true, though 
slavery as we see it in American history has its place in this wider 
field of world conditions, we are forced to see it here as it affected 
the growth and helped to form the character of the popular state 
We may study, if we will, how American conditions affected race 
relationships ; but as students of American history we are chiefly intent 
upon knowing how race relationships affected America. And as we 
study the whole matter, we see that slave-owning had a meaning not 
less important than slavery; certainly not less significant than the 
subjection of the blacks was the nature, purpose, and quality, inherent 
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in the developing character of the industry and its management; for 
slave-owning was a form of capitalism, and in its later phases a form 
of “big business’’, the first form or one of the first forms which, 
with determination, reached out to make policies and to control 
governments for its own advancement; it was an economic interest 
seeking to subordinate political authority and national ideals to its 
own ends. 

The Civil War, though caused by slavery, involved more than 
union or disunion, free labor or slave; it meant more than a clash 
between theories of constitutional construction. During the days of 
actual conflict it had a deeper meaning to far-seeing men here and 
to men across the water ready to look upon all we did or thought as 
incidents in the life of a state which had held up to the world the 
idea of free government. ‘The aristocrat in England instinctively 
sympathized with the South, not because he favored the crude primi- 
tive form of slavery in which the master owned the body of the 
toiler, nor because he disbelieved in the maxims or emotions of 
humanitarianism, nor yet because he cherished the “ sacred right of 
revolution’. The life and fortunes of a mighty democratic state 
were in the balance; discord and dismay, appearing to foretell the 
breakdown of the great republic, fortified and justified aristocratic 
distrust of popular government. Lincoln too was not misled; thus 
too he saw the conflict: “ Four score and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation or any nation so conceived or so dedicated can long 
endure.” He had in mind of course the ideals of the nation, not 
the relationship between races; for no one knew better than he did 
that, four score and seven years before, men had not been dedicated 


hts as these I hesi- 


to the extirpation of negro slavery. Such thoug 
tate to give utterance to, if they seem to reflect upon the sentiment 
of a section which was buoyed up by a certain nobility of motive 
and by a loftiness of purpose, and which still cherishes, and rightly 
cherishes, the memories of a struggle in which men died for what 
they believed right. The thing farthest from my mind is to throw 
obloquy on a section by any imputation of low motives. We have, 
I hope, passed by all that. The historian can hardly pass over the 
war, however, as if it meant nothing but the victory of a national- 
istic interpretation of the Constitution or the freeing of the black 
men. Lincoln and aristocratic England could not have been wholly 
wrong when they considered the war a crisis in the experiment of 


democratic self-government. 


i 
| 
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Whether you agree with me in what | have just said or do not 
agree, you will, I think, be ready to look upon the Civil War as onl) 
one of the wars of aggregation and integration in the nineteenth 
century. The historian, writing of the world movements of the nine 
teenth century, must include our war as one of the wars making for 
national integrity and solidarity. Our great struggle meant the estab- 
lishment of a united single and simplified nation, through which and 
in which the forces of modern industry and social order found new 
opportunity for development and strife. The very simplification, 
amplification, and unification resulting from the conflict, establish« 
conditions for later activity in every field of effort or of uncon- 
scious movement. Irrespective of motives, causes, and antecedent 
conditions, the war was itself causative The war of aggregation 
rested on united effort and involved development, not only of govern 
mental power, but of social and psychological concentration. The 
nation came out of it, despite loss and some demoralization, pre- 
pared for big unified undertakings. The foundation and progress 
of nation-wide commercial enterprises were, in part, the product of 
this vast effort to realize unity and to put forth force in the pres 
ervation of union. If men are what they do, if every man is the 
creature of his own works, then the northern army and the multi- 
tude behind it, with minds combined and centred on one common 
object, were day by day creating capacity for big things in the field 
of industry—big things which for a time at least overshadowed gov- 
ernment, changed conditions of society and appeared to be ushering 
in a new feudalism which belied and belittled any ideals of equality, 
individualism, or democracy. It is a mere, well-recognized, truism 
to say that in Europe the struggle for national statehood created the 
social basis for a new intellectual and social order, and that, on the 
other hand, the changing order helped to bring on the struggle. Who 
would dare, for example, to speak of modern Germany with any show 
of intelligence, if he had no sense of the psychological effect of 
achieved nationalism? But in America we have not yet come to a 
full realization of the tremendous effect of a conflict for integral 
existence. 

But even if the war had no such effect on the social psychology 
of the nation, this, beyond peradventure, is true: the twenty years 
after the war were taken up with discussion and argument about it, 
and men were but dimly conscious that the times loudly called for 
attention to much besides the things that had embittered their souls 
Those twenty years, eventful almost beyond measure, full of move- 
ments which were of stupendous import in the life of America, were 
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studied but vesterday as if they were merely years that came after 
the war, vears of political reconstruction, and not years of over- 
mastering construction, the beginnings of modern industrial Amer- 
ica, the America which is trying and testing anew the ambitions and 
principles of popular government and of social appreciation. We 
must in fact go back into the war for the beginning of the period, 


and there we find the act granting land for the western railroads 
looming up out of the mass of events which covered and obscured 


it; and in this we see something only less significant—if less dra- 


matic and conclusive—than Vicksburg or Gettvsburg. To us to-day, 
g g 
therefore, the war seems almost as important for the reason that 


men groped about in the mist and dust for a generation afterward, 
inmindful of what was going on about them and losing the spiritual 
significance of their own acts, as for the reason that the war had 
wrought the disappearance of slavery and the establishment of union. 
We have now begun to talk of industrial development, of the rise 
of gigantic industry, of factories and railroads and money, of the 
rise of all those problems which began with the Industrial Revolu- 
tion but did not seriously begin with us till after the Civil War and 
which we have known fully and seen face to face for only a decade 

No man, I suppose, is thoroughly acquainted with what he is; 
lis memory helps him to know himself. A nation is fortunate if it 
has even memory—which is history ; vet society appears to recognize 
itself in a condition of existence only when it has already passed, or 
is just passing into a new stage. We need not speak, therefore, even 
of the present, with any assurance of knowledge; for, though we 
think we know what we are and whence we came, we are presum 
ably opening for the future unexpected avenues of progress and 
throwing up obstacles now unseen. Certain it is that inthe decades 
after the Civil War, we thought we were a nation which had over- 
come discord, had set up national unity, and was living in unified 
and secured power. In reality we were a people falling or fallen 
under the spell of a changing social order, destroying the frontier 


he wilderness which had made us what we were and which we 
hardly knew till they were gone, entering upon phases of industrial- 
ism fraught with new perils, fastening chains upon ourselves by the 
corporate organization of parties, becoming victims of our own pros- 
perity and increasing wealth, admitting in increasing number to our 
borders and trying to assimilate myriads of humans, whose race 
capacities and traditions were bound to complicate the problems of 
social and political movement and to modify the psychology of a 


nation hitherto comparatively uniform in ethnic composition. 
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The Fourteenth Amendment is look 
war: it is classed by us as a part of so-called Re 
truth it is a document of immense imp: 
vears which were filled with problems of industria] 


unaffected by the old problems of suffrage and s 


protect individual right under gov 1s 
istic thought, it was and 1s significant aust 
gathered a mass of techn udi ' 
principles concerning police power, to all imtents 


new branch of public law he lawver s long ag 
the amendment had anything to do with rebuilding 
with war and disunion, or with blacks and ballots 
opportunity to test the validity of state legislation aff 


interests based on the principles of individualist 


better than this illustrates how 1 of pitfalls 1] 
course of democracy and how supren el theult is the 
government. Just at the moment when societ 

; ari 1], ni 
most markedly Irom conditions ¢ 1 ( 
fuller recognition of itself, just when forces were 


work creating new social claims at luties, just wl 


coming to life a series of social forces which appx 


vidualizing soci ind soci V1 
founded on thinking 


only in the eves of the law 


We have, as | have alread Sa l, learned i ymsider 


the spiritual significance of the frontier and the mean 


in the growth of America Now that the frontier is 
that, while the task of conquering the continent devel 


character and quickened capacity, it did something n 


lish individual self-reliance If at one time nature, the 


and the free forest, seemed to offer permanent assur 


vidual right and the reality of individual freedom, thi 
nished too the foundations for great fortunes and fo 
takings eclipsing in their magnificence anvthing the 


known before. Thus again appear perplexing cont1 


flicts between activities and actual results—naturs 


vidualism and creating masterful organization lf 
and democracy be sn pwrecked in tie 


historian of the future, looking back on Amer 


e 


stort t he 
erence 
With a striking contradiction, 1 ‘ ’ 
to the organic law and w: n apy to, not so m to pt 
the individual, as to shield the r] tion hi 
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the New World with one hand holding out opportunity and prompt- 
ing men to independent thought and action, with the other lavishly 
offering room for colossal undertakings to be carried out only by 
combination and system; he will see the individual man using the 
resources of a virgin continent and storing up vast wealth, which 
constantly recreated and enlarged itself, until he was caught and held 
captive by the results of his own toil and submerged by his own 
product, and until inequality of industrial opportunity involved loss 
of political and social equality as well. He will also see, I fear, the 
decades of waste and destruction, affecting, deeply affecting the 
national spirit and capacity and interfering with what beyond per- 
adventure must show itself if democracy survive—I mean economic 
efficiency in all forms of political activity. If democracy cannot 
husband resources, save life, accomplish much with little, give justice 
without prodigal expenditure of energy, unrelenting nature is fight- 
ing against ultimate realization of success. Beneath all the super- 
structure of even spiritual achievement for the masses of men rests 
economy—economy of physical and intellectual effort to secure jus- 
tice and freedom for the spirit. Much that we do to-day at enor- 
mous expenditure of thought and social sympathy would not need to 
be done at all, if democracy were saving and self-respecting, looking 
out for its own needs, thoughtful, foreseeing, self-governing. 

In speaking of American democracy I have thus far made no 
attempt to analyze the ideal or the fact into its elements, though in 
reality it is a composite. Behind all the variety and conflict, how- 
ever, has rested the belief that men should have a chance and not be 
sifted or sorted on any artificial or traditional theory of worth; mass 
government has been thought desirable because it has been thought 
to make secure a sound and thoroughly natural basis of evaluation. 
Because we still harbor this sentimental belief, we look with fore- 
boding on stratification and classification, which will either benumb 
personal effort or, by setting up group barriers, prevent free play of 
common sentiments and motives; for the groundwork of democratic 
equality is the common possession of human ideals. 

We still talk in terms of old-time politics, and the terms may well 
be used if they carry with them recognition of new realities; and so 
I may use the term “ new nationalism ”’; but I do not mean any theory 
of relationship between governments or any doctrine of unchecked 
constitutional construction—those things even now are of the past; 
for in reality what is a nation? No definition borrowed from eth- 
nology or political science serves to answer the question, for nation- 
ality rests on more than blood or physiognomy or shapes of skulls; 
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there is no cephalic index of the spirit. A nation implies more than 
subjection to a government or than inclusion within geographical 
limits; it means, as Mazzini declared, a body of people united in a 
common duty toward the world; it involves, if it be real, the pos- 
session, the all-absorbing and the common possession, of ideals and 
beliefs. If the free state is, as Thiers once said, a moral being whicn 
thinks before it acts, the fully self-conscious nation is one permeate 
by certain hopes and purposes upon which it lives and to which it 
devotes its life. You cannot have a nation without a common prop- 
erty in things of the mind and the soul 

The new or the renewed nationalism, therefore, does not consist 
in breaking down state authority or overcoming geographic provin- 
cialism ; it must have for its purpose the bigger American task of uni- 
fying society on principles of common idealism. We need to leave 
behind us the older terms, if freighted with their older meanings 
Just as we had industrial nationality before we were aware of it and 
while we still spoke in legal phrases or in the words of political 


science, with our eves fixed on a political system, on the relationship 


between geographic sections, and on classified governments, so we 
may have a denationalized society, while we cling blindly to our old 


phraseology and fill our minds with older needs. While we recog 
nize that industry is no longer local and that, in government, sec 
tional interests have been subjected to general control, we mav be 
harboring spiritual and intellectual provincialism, a condition in which 
men and women in the same locality are divided into classes by 
impervious walls which belie real nationalism and already betoken 
disintegration. The old sectionalism was geographic; men were 
separated by state lines or by physiographic influences. The new 
sectionalism has itself continental dimensions; it sees no surveyor’s 
lines or natural boundaries; in a way, though chiefly caused by in- 
dustry, it is not even materialistic. Tl 


he people from one end of the land to the 


ie lines of the old nationalism 
ran outward through t 
other; the newest must run from the top downward and from the 
bottom upward; it must make for real unity and human homogene 
ity. The old sectionalism was based on misunderstanding, on the 
failure of each section to understand the other; common undet 
Standing is as inconsistent with separateness as integration is with 
disintegration. The new sectionalism likewise rests on intellectual 
and spiritual misunderstanding; it exists because there is defective 
community of sentiment; and, if the nation is to be a nation, ideas 


must play freely up and down, through and through; without this 


interplay we may as well cast all our old words into the scrap heap; 
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for a community without the possession of a common domain is not 


a community at all. 
In these last words, I am not pleading for socialism, for com 


munism in physical properties, for anarchy, or for anything save 
nationalism in a real spiritual sense. Indeed, as a laborer in the field 
of history, I ought not, | suppose, to be pleading for anything; but 
I feel free to suppose that, as citizens as well as historians, we are 
interested in the vicissitudes of democracy and all its connotations, 


ind one cannot help saving that for us now, the old-time squatter 


in the wilderness, that genius of American democracy, filled with 
his hopes and his purposes, looms larger than ever before, and we 
question with renewed interest how he fared in the decades gone by 


and how he changed as the wilderness gave place to farm, factory, 
and school, and as the social order about him lost its primitive sim 
plicity and immediateness. ‘The history of a popular state must be 
no other, at its inmost heart, than the story of the attempt to become 


and to remain a popular state 
ANDREW C. MCLAUGHLIN. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF NORMANDY UNDER HENRY II 


II. 


AFTER 1164 the point of view of our study must be som: 
shifted. Thanks to a series of legislative monuments and treatis« 
which have no Norman analogues. we can trace with some 


dence the course of [nglish constitutional development, while ¢ 
knowledge of Norman affairs is too scanty to permit following th 
evolution of institutions or policies lhe most th e can attem 
is to reconstruct the chief elements of judicial ar fiscal van 
and procedure, in the hope of furnishing an instructive parall 
better known English conditions 

The turning-point in the constitutional history of Norn 
during the latter part of Henry's reign the vear 1176, when 
death of the seneschal and justiciar, William de Courcy,’ | 
king to appoint in his place as ruler of Normandy Richard of 


Ilchester, bishop of Winchester, long a trusted officer of the Eng 


Exchequer, where he had charge of a special roll and prove imself 
particularly “alert and businesslike in reckonings and the writing « 
rolls and writs”. Very possibly the constitutional development ot 


Normandy may have lagged behind that of I-ngland in the busy v 


which intervened between the Constitutions of Clarendon and _ the 


Assize of Northampton; very likely its administration ha 
into disorder after the rebellion of 1173; certain it is that Ri 

was excellently qualified by talent and experience to undertake the 
reorganization of governmental business which seems to have bee 


effected during the vear and a half which he now spent in 


10On whom see Delisle, Recueil des Actes Henri 11. | 1 rre ¢ 
Duc de Normandie concernant les Provinces Frangaises et les Affaires de Fr 
Introduction, pp. 476-478. 

2 Dialogus, 1.5 (Oxford ed., p. 77). On Richard see M 
of National Biography XLVIII 194; Delisle 43 1324 P y 
the Twelfth Century, pp. 116 ff. It is not quite true, as Miss Norgate says 
we have no trace of his activity during his sojourn in Normandy He is met 


tioned in three documents: a charter of Philippa Rosel g n at the Exchequer in 
1176 (original in British Museur Add. Ch. 15278; Round, no y ! ssize 
which he held at Caen in January, 1177 (Livre Noir de Bayeua ] 

P. 347); and an assize held at Montfort “quo tempore Richardus Wintoniensis 


episcopus in Normannia post regem erat lex et maior i Va ‘ uc 
de Normandie et sa Cour, p. 272). A tallage 1 by | still carried or c 
roll of 1180 (Stapleton, Magni Rotuli Scaccarii Normanniae sub Regibus Anglia 


I. 74) 
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It is not without significance that the roll of 1176 remained the basis 
of reckoning for more than twenty years, and that from this year we 
begin to follow with some clearness and continuity the judicial work 
of the Norman Exchequer. 

It has indeed been maintained that the term exchequer does not 
previously occur in Normandy, and hence that Richard is the creator 
of the institution.* The author of the Dialogus, however, who began 
his treatise while Richard was in Normandy, refers to the Norman 
Exchequer as an ancient institution, as old perhaps as the Con- 
queror,* under whom we can trace the regular accounting for the 
ferm of the vicomtés which is the essence of such a fiscal system ;° 
and the name scaccarium occurs in 1171°* and in a notice of Henry 


I.’s reign discovered by Round.’ At what epoch there was intro 
duced the distinctive method of reckoning which gave the Exchequer 
its name, is an even darker problem in Normandy than in England 
According to an ingenious conjecture of Poole,’ the employment of 
the abacus for balancing the royal accounts came to England from 
the schools of Laon in the reign of Henry |. To me the epoch of 
its introduction seems probably earlier and connected with the aba 
cists of Lorraine in the preceding century ;* but in any case the ng 


> Valin, pp. 116-136. On Valin’s own showing we can hardly imagine 
Richard creating the Exchequer between his arrival toward Michaelmas of 1176 
and the regular session of that body, doubtless also at Michaelmas, mentioned in 
the Rosel charter of that year (see the preceding note) 

41. 4 (Oxford ed.), p. 66 : 

5 AMERICAN HistoricaL Review, XIV. 464-468 (1909); English Historical 
Review, XXIV. 223 (1909), XXVI. 328 (1911) (a terra data under the Con 
queror). For accounts which run far back of 1176 see Stapleton, I. 12, 92, 94 
On the administrative organization as the essence of the Exchequer cf. Lieber 
mann, Eng. Hist. Rev., XXVIII. 153 (1913) 

6 Delisle, p. 345; cf. Eng. Hist. Rev., XXVI. 326-328 (1911). No reliance 
can be placed on the early mention of the Exchequer in a highly suspicious 
document for St. Evroul, Round, nos. 638, 639; Delisle, p. 316. There is an 
important document from the Exchequer, 1178-1180 (Round, no. 1123), which 
Valin overlooks. His misreading of “rotulis trium annorum” (p. 135) as a 
single roll hardly requires comment 

7 Eng. Hist. Rev., XIV. 426 (18909). Valin labors hard to explain away this 
document, which upsets his whole theory of the origin and functions of the 
Exchequer, on the ground that it was drawn up, probably later, by a canon of 
Merton who introduced English terminology. Taken apart from any precon- 
ceived theory, however, it is strictly parallel to the other notices concerning the 
lands of Bernard the Scribe, all of which are plainly contemporary records of 
transactions of the reign of Henry I. and show no trace of tampering. The 
document is accepted by Poole and Powicke. For a parallel form of 1199 see 
the facsimile in Mémoires des Antiquaires, XV. 

8 Poole, The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century, pp. 42-59 

9 See my article on “ The Abacus and the King’s Curia”, Eng. Hist. Rev., 
XXVII. ro1-—106 (1912). Norman clerks also were in relations with the schools 
of Lorraine, Ordericus, IIT. 265. 
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lish evidence antedates the Norman, and the process may very well 


pe, as Poole urges, “from England to Normandy, not from Nor- 


mandy to England”. 

The absence of earlier rolls deprives us of all basis for fixing the 
nature of Bishop Richard's reforms, which probably had less to do 
with the mechanism of administration than with the re-establishment 


of order in the finances through the collection of back accounts 


arrearages of seven, fifteen, even twenty vears meet us in the roll of 
1180'°—the revision of the farms. and the change of officials which 
is recorded in 1177." Whatever Richard accomplished, he did not 
make the Norman Exchequer a copy of the English, for in 1178 


1179 the Dialogue tells us that the two bodies differed “in many 
/ 


points and wellnigh in the most important ”."* 
What these great differences were, apart from the absence of 
blank farm in Normandy, it is impossible to sav, for we have no 


Norman Dialogue. The terms of the Norman Exchequer are the 
same as the English, Easter and Michaelmas; the officers are like 
wise called barons; the place is fixed at Caen, where the principal 
treasury was.’* One point of divergence which appears from the 
rolls is that in Normandy each section begins with a statement of 
the total amount due, whereas in the Pipe Rolls, until 8 Richard 
[., this can only be discovered by computation.’"* Variation in 


nomenclature is also seen in the Norman heading misericordie, 


promissiones et fines, corresponding to the placita, conventiones, and 


17 


oblata of the English record. In general, however, the two sets of rolls 


rest upon the same fundamental system of accounting,’® the greatet 


detail and subdivision of the Norman roll resulting from the exist 


ence of a set of local areas much more complex and irregular than 
10 Stapleton, I. 12, 92, 94. 
11 Benedict of Peterborough, I. 108 The words of Ralph de Diceto (I. 424 
“fiscalia diligenter recensens" need mean no more than is here suggested. On 


these points I am glad to find myself in agreement with Professor Powicke (pp 
73-75, 85). 

121. 4 (p. 66) 

13 That the principal treasury was at Caen as early as 1172 is clear fr 
Robert of Torigni’s account (II. 297) of the deposit there of the barons’ returns 
of that year. See also Stapleton, I. 56, and another mention on 7 
the treasury at Rouen is likewise important Treasure was also kept at Falaiss« 
(ibid., I. 39), which had been the principal place of deposit under Henry I 
(Robert of Torigni, I. 200; Ordericus, V. 50), and at Argentan (Delisle, p. 324 
On the use of castles for the custody of treasure see Round’s introduction to the 
Pipe Roll of 28 Henry II... p. xxiv 

14 Stapleton, I. xi; Poole, The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century, p. 1 

15 Powicke, p. 74, notes as an example the parallel distinction “ between these 


fines and amercements for which the bailiff is responsible personally, and those 


for which the persons concerned are responsible ” 
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the English shires. The older vicomté and prévoété persist in spite of 
the superposition of the newer bailliage ;** many of the tithes and fixed 
allowances go back to the Conqueror’s time or even earlier,’’ and the 
ferm, less affected by terre date than in England, seems to have 
undergone little change except in the case of important commercial 
centres like Rouen, Caen, and Dieppe.** The whole substructure of 
ducal finance was evidently very ancient, and for that reason in 
Henry's time quite inadequate, and the rolls show clearly that, as in 
england, the chief means for supplementing it were found in the 
administration of civil and criminal justice. However interesting it 
might be to follow out in detail the points of agreement and diver 
gence in the methods of the two Exchequers, the fact of primary 
importance is that, so far as northern Europe is concerned, England 
and Normandy stand in a group by themselves, well in advance of 
| their neighbors in the development of a money economy and in the 
mechanism of fiscal administration. 

\s regards its functions as a court, it has recently been argued’® 
that the Exchequer of the Norman dukes was in no sense a judicial 
body and was in no wise connected with the later Echiquier de Nor- 


mandie. This view is a natural reaction against those writers who 


approached the earlier institution with the ideas of an age when the 
Exchequer was known only as a court, but it assumes a breach in 
that continuity of law and institutions which is in general so note- 
worthy in passing from Angevin to Capetian Normandy, and it does 
not fully realize the fluidity of the Anglo-Norman curia.2?. What we 
seem rather to find is a curia which sits for fiscal purposes at Caen 
and for judicial purposes at various places in the duchy, and which, 
when Philip Augustus transfers its fiscal duties to Paris, retains its 
judicial functions and its Anglo-Norman name. The chief thing to 


( 


avoid in tracing its hi 


istory is the projection back into the Anglo- 
Norman period of the more fully organized Echiquier which we 
know from the Grand Coutumier and the arréts of the thirteenth 
century. From the reigns of Henry II. and Richard a small but 
definite body of cases furnishes conclusive evidence of the activity 
of the Exchequer in judicial matters, and indicates that there was no 

16 On the whole subject of local geography, see Powicke, pp. 61-79, 103-119 

17 AMerICAN Historicat Review, XIV. 465-467; Eng. Hist. Rev., XXIV. 
223 (1909 

18 Eng. Hist. Rev., XXIV. 222-224 (1909); Stapleton, I. 56, 68, 70. 

19 Valin, pp. 137-139, 249-251, the two passages are not wholly consistent 
See, contra, Powicke, Loss of Normandy, pp. 85, 398. 

20 On the fundamental identity of curia, Exchequer, and assizes, see Fréville, 
“ftude sur l’'Organisation Judiciaire en Normandie aux XII® et XIII*® Siécles”, 
Nouvelle Revue Historique de Droit, 1912, p. 683 
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clear distinction between its competence and that of the curia ‘ 
As in England in the same period,** it seems probable that the dif 
ference was essentially 
chequer chamber at Caen, it was said to sit at the | equer, W 
it sat elsewhere it was called simp h 1. Certai 

tinction was not, at least among the higher officers, one of perso 
for the same men appear at one time as barons, or justice 

Exchequer and at anot 


of Normandy.** In the sessions of the Ex ( el 


naturally preside 
barons or justices, but in the documents 
able trom the other barons a lerks 11 tte nee 

1178—1180,°° besides William [itz Ralph th 

barons, William de Hummet, the constable, Master Walter of ¢ 
tances, who had served as clerk of 


the seal, and was perhaps treasurer of Normandy,*® Osbert la 


(original in Add. Ch. 15278; some additior witnesses in t confirmation ir 


Archives of the Calvados, H. 322, r ( where tl witt r 


cartulary of Fécamp, f. z tter of Archbishop of | nto W m Fitz Ralph 
and the other barons of the Excl r notifying t f sett nt of a 
question of presentation in the court of t Bis] f yeux rtulair 1 
Normand ft. ¢ \r 
83, 309), 6653 (338-342 6672 Ay f+ 


firmation of the privileges of St. Stephen's: “ R per t { 


d. 1179] super Robertum de Veim in cur H. regis patris 1 t 
hereditagium quod ide Robertus clamabat in tenendo 1 t \ 
Vilers de qua monachos nter dissaisier 1 iud har P } 
l if 1 Cad i 1 est ¢ pr 
Arcl ; ( HT f 1) 1; 
hese doc nts late t r t ‘ 
cr. but 1 exa » af nt 
extract: in Valin, nos. 24 28 n R nd. 
documents given in facsimile in Mémoires dé Antiquair 
22 Pools The Ea é ‘er n the 7 é entur Ad 
AMERICAN Histortcat Review, XVIII. 357 
23“* Hoe ante fact fuit apud Cad ds r s 


domini regis tempore Willelmi filii Radulfi senescal Normant Cart fr 
de Normandie, f. 68 So also in Valin, nos. 19, 24 
1122. 

24 See the ist Of assizes njra, appet x 

25 Mémoires des Antiquaires, XXX. 67 f. XIX. 66 


26 Delisle, pp. 106-113. The title “thesaurarius Rotl ns D 


p. 101; Round, no. 34) probably means treasurer of tl ' val eather than 


21 For cases and transactiot Ex : 
Mémoires des Antiquaires, X\ 
24, 25, 28; K nd, nos 438 ‘ not af 
Orn H not 
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Heuse, constable of Cherbourg, Ranulf de Grandval, Richard Gif- 
fard, and Gilbert Pipart, justiciars of the king, the last two having 
served as justices in England and as barons of the Norman Ex- 
chequer under Richard of Winchester.*? Later we find most fre- 
quently Haimo the butler, the justices William de Mara and Richard 
Silvain, Jordan de Landa, and certain clerks, of whom as many as 
four appear in one charter of the period.** Most of these clerks are 
only names to us, but we can follow with some clearness two mem- 
bers of the clerical family of Arri, Roger, canon of Bayeux since the 
early years of Henry's reign and a regular witness in records of the 
curia and Exchequer from 1164 to 1191,*° and Anquetil, who attests 
less frequently but receives a livery as clerk of the Exchequer as late 
as 1198;°° while another type appears in William Calix, a constant 
witness from the time of Richard of Ilchester, a responsible disburs 
ing officer in the roll of 1184, and a large money-lender on his own 
account, forfeiting to the crown at his death a mass of chattels and 


' which suggests on a smaller scale the operations of that 


pledges 
arch-usurer William Cade.** The rolls show other ecclesiastics active 
in the business of the Exchequer, notably the king’s chancellor, Ralph 
of Wanneville, later bishop of Lisieux and treasurer of Normandy ; 

but until Henry’s faithful clerks are rewarded with the sees of 
royal treasurer at Rouen; but Ralph of Wanneville, treasurer of Rouen, was also 
treasurer of Normandy (Round, no. 21; Stapleton, I. 110), and we know that 


the office of ducal treasurer had been combined with a canonry in the cathedral 


from the time of Henry I. (Eng. Hist. Rev., XXIV. 224-226, 1909). There are 
relations between the duke and the treasurer of Avranches (Delisle, p. 346) and 
? 


Sayeux (AMERICAN HistoricaL Review, XIV. 471, 1909; Livre Noir, nos. 13, 
138, 271, 275) which may have had some significance. For the conversion of the 
plate of Rouen cathedral to the uses of Henry II. see MS. Rouen 140s, f. 18 
(Round, no. 274). 

27 Delisle, pp. 376, 428 

28 Grant of Willelmus de Mool to the nuns of Almenesches, Archives of the 
Orne, H. 3916: “ Actum est hoc apud Cadomum ad scacarium coram Willelmo 
filio Radulfi tune Normannie senescallo, testibus his: Anschetillo de Arre, 
Radulfo de Lexoviis, Daniele, magistro Gaufredo de Cortone clericis de 
scacario, R. abbate Sancti Andree de Gofer, Ricardo Hartie, Turofredo de Cyerni, 
Willelmo filio comitis Johannis, Henrico de Mool, Radulfo de Rupetra, Ricardo 
de Argenciis, Radulfo Martel, et aliis pluribus ”. 

29 Part I., note 62; Livre Noir, nos. 45, 73, 128, 129, 135, 139, 182, 442; Round, 
nos. 432, 435. 437, 438, 456, 461, 485, 500, 1446, 1447, 1451; the Exchequer 
notices cited in note 21; and the list of assizes below, p. 289 

30 Stapleton, I. 145, 225, II. 376, 384; and the lists just cited. 

81 Round, no. 517; Stapleton, I. cli, 110, 129, 130, 145, 170, 171, 183, 194-198, 
226, 228, 240, II. 375, 379 (the Countess of Richmond as a debtor), 465-469; and 
the lists 

82 On whom see English Historical Review, XXVIII. 209-227, 522-527, 730- 
732 (1913). 

33 Delisle, pp. 99-103. 
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Evreux, Lisieux, and Rouen toward the close of the reign, the higher 
clergy are less prominent in the administration than they were in his 
earlier years. 

Of those who serve the king in Normandy many have served or 
will serve him elsewhere ; his officers and treasure are passing to and 
fro across the Channel; his household is ever on the march, and some 
elements in it are common to the whole Plantagenet empire; yet 
Normandy has also officers of its own. Some are clerks, such as 
the treasurer,** the subordinates in the Exchequer,** and the chay 
lains of the great castles ;** some are serjeants, acting as ushers, 
41 


and me 


money-changers,** writers,*” marshals,*® pantlers, larderers ; 
and for local government there are the keepers of jails, parks, and 
forests** and fairs,** as well as the vicomtes, prévots, baillis, and « 
stables upon whom the whole system rested—in all a multitude of 
officials, compared by Peter of Blois to an army of locusts,*® with 
the bureaucratic element rapidly gaining on the feudal in a way whi 
anticipates the gens du roi of the thirteenth century. 

Throughout the administration of justice the senescha! is the 
all-important figure. Something of his enhanced importance was 
doubtless due to the absences of Henry and Richard and the decline 
of the personal justice of the sovereign, but something must also 

84 The relation of the treasurer to the chamberlain on the one hand and 
the custody of local treasure on the other is not perfectly clear. In the rolls 
of 1180 and following the Norman treasurer has an assured income unconnected 
with service in the king’s household and consisting of the tithes of the vicomtés 


of Fécamp, Caux, Auge, Lieuvin, Roumois, and the country between Risle and 


Seine, and of the great forests of the Seine valley. Certain of these can be 
found in the possession of Henry I.’s treasurer, and their antiquity and situation 
may point to an even earlier origin. See Eng. Hist. Rev., XX1V. 224 f. (1909 
The duke’s chaplain at Bayeux similarly had the tithe of the regards of 
forest of Vernai (Stapleton, I. 5). Can this have some connection with a local 


treasury (supra, note 26 

35 Supra, notes 28-31; and cf. the clerks who appear in the roll of 1180, py 
37, 56-58 

36 Stapleton, I. 5, 7, 90; Rotuli Normannie, pp. 7, 23; Rotuli Cartarum, pp. 
69, 107. 

37 Valin, p. 151, note 3; Rotuli Cartarum, p. 82; Eyton, Court, Housel 
and Itinerary of Henry II., p. 9. 


38 Delisle, nos. 199, 381, 527; Stapleton, I. 77; “Symon cambitor tunc pret 


situs Andeleii” in cartulary of Mortemer (MS. Lat. 18369), f. 103 168 
39 Hereditary scriptor prepositure Cadomi in Olim (ed. t), I. 417 
40 Delisle, Cartulaire Normand, no. 13; Eng. Hist. Rez I] 


41 Delisle, no. 14. Cf. Round, King’s Serjeants, pp. 199-201 
42 Stapleton, I. 30, 99, 274, II. 471, 572 f.; Bibliothéque de | e des Chartes 


XI. 410, note 14. 
43 Delisle, Cartulaire, no. 13; id., Henri II., nos. 120, 121, p. 209 
44 Delisle, Henri I]., pp. 210, 271, 346 
45 Epistolae, no. 95, in Migne, Patrologia, CCVIT. 208 
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be ascribed to the personality of William Fitz Ralph, who in 1178 
came fresh from his experience as itinerant justice in England and 
held the office until his death in 1200, exerting an influence upon 
Norman law which may still be traced in the Trés Ancien Coutu- 
mier.*® As the alter ego of the king the seneschal was the head of 
ie whole judicial system, and in his sovereign’s absence he alone 
could preside in the judgment of those who had the privilege of 
appearing only before the duke or his chief justiciar.‘7 We find 
him holding court, not only at Caen, where the traces of his activity 
ut at Argentan, Bernat, Longueville, 


Neufchatel, St. Wandrille, and Rouen. With him sit such men as 


are naturally better preserve a 


William de Mara, Richard Giffart, Richard of Argences, and John 
d’Eraines, archdeacon of Séez, who also in groups of two or thre 


] 


hold assizes in various parts of Normandy.**® With no help from 
l only scattered references in the charters, it 


the | xchequer Rolls an 
is impossible t » define the composition of these assizes or determine 
how often they were held. In the documents the list of justices is 
often incomplete, and they are frequently indistinguishable from the 
other witnesses; yet we can identify many of them with the bai/lis 


and constables who meet us in the rolls, and occasionally an assize 


is he'd by a group of constables covering a considerable district. Ac- 
cording to the custumal of 1199-1200, a doubtful witness upon such 
points, assizes are held once or twice a year in each vicomté and are 
attended by the ducal officers within the district and by the local 
] s, who are forbidden to hold their own courts during the session 
of the assize.*® Full rolls are kept of the cases considered and the 


names of the jurors, and the clerks have also their little parchments 


to record the various fines and payments.*® The theory still survives 
that all chattels of offenders are forfeited to the duke, for “the 

461) Ss pI 2 483; Tardif rp 
Valin, p 63, where the fines carried in later I I s are wrongly taken 
is evidenc | Willia was e in England after The Norman r 
of . pp. s6, 57) shows tl he received pay for the f year 79/80 and 
1 stic r ling year 

‘7 For ex ples see D sle, pp. 1¢ 219 

S } w, p 

49 Trés Ancien ( cc. 25-29, 36, 37, 44, 55, 56; Robert of Torigni 
IT Fréville has (Nouvelle Revue Historique de Droit, 1912, pp 
>1s-724) that the Trés Ancien Coutumier cannot be taken as an unmixed source 
for the judicial organization of the Plantagenet period; its statements respecting 

w and procedure are less likely to have been affected by French influence 

preponderance of the official element in the administration of justice in the 
twelfth century is well brought out by Fréville (pp. 682 ff.), who, however, goes 

r in excluding the non-professional element. His studies of the meaning of 


word baron in this period are worth pursuing further. 


res Ancien ufumier, cc. 25, 28, 29, 65 


function of the sworn affearors 1s t declare what goods the offender 
has ”:*? but there are n aximum payments for the vat > dimes wl 
society, and knight and peasant en) exemption of their arms an 


means of livelihood 


S 


of Magna Carta.** The justices have ; eputation tor extortion 
technical pretexts,”" and the xchequer Rolls show them bet 
upholding the dignity and authorit) f their rt bv fines for c 
tradiction and foolish speaking r leaving it eSS101 j Het 
mission, and for disregarding or transgressing ts decret _ 
lords of the rank of Hugh de Longchamp and Hugh de Gourt " 
heavily mulcted for neglecting the summons to the regat aa 


forest.*® 


The ordinary local courts of the te al re not met 
tioned in the Tres ve left Tew traces in the 
charters. Kariv in the re n < na cel raere t eet nice 
month in the Avranchin the nite he three times a Ve 
in Ardevon and Genest Once the e agent of the duke In 
fepartments of local administration, the te sav ; power 
greativ reauced DY UCys nt ces, al ve 
have no means KnNowilg st Wilat ii ( at eas 


which remained a constituent element OF Nis lart e newer juris- 
dictions of the bar/1 and const thle have also to be reckoned wit 


there were probably differences of | 1 custom as well as char 


itinerant justices, vet in the district ot | ise a er enrv I] 
specifically reserves them to the ! Phe 
possessed a mi r civil lf , ad e see Wl l 


Henry orders the « stable and bail ts of Cherbourg to lo f justice 
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pretation, Tait and Pollar LAA 
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ros AD 
i 74 Ur | I | y 
Rouen 1207), f. 3¢ 
56 Robert of Torigni, I] pat ' 
ton, I. Ixv, 1 Delisle, p. 408 
the castle of Gaillon (Delis rin 
>Cartu re je Fonte e-Man 
cf. Valin, p. 3 Later . re 
nnieé, 
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in a certain case unless the land in question be a knight's fee or a 
burgage of more than a hundred shillings’ annual value, in which 
event the matter doubtless went to the higher court.*° In general, 
however, the local writs are administrative rather than judicial,“ and 
throw no light on the work of the local courts. 

With respect to the criminal jurisdiction of the duke, we have a 
list of pleas of the sword drawn up before 1174, elaborated at 
certain points in the earlier part of the 7rés Ancien Coutumier,®* 
and confirmed by the fines recorded in the Exchequer Rolls and the 
cases reserved by Henry in his charters.°* The enumeration in- 
cludes murder and slaying, mayhem, robbery, arson, rape, and the 
plotted assault, offenses against the peace of the house, the plow, the 
duke’s highway and the duke’s court, against his army and his coin- 
age. In large measure this list goes back to the Conqueror’s time, 
when many of these pleas had already been granted to the great 
immunists, lay and ecclesiastical, who still continued to retain them 


under Henry.** Barons, however, whose courts encroach on the 


duke’s jurisdiction must expect to be fined by his justices,°* as must 


+ 


60“ H. Dei gratia rex Anglorum et dux Normannorum et Aquitaniorum et 


1 constabulario et baillivis suis re Cesarisburgo salutem. Pre 


comes Andegavensiun 
cipio vobis quod sine dilatione plenum rectum teneatis priori et canonicis sancte 
Marie de Voto iuxta Cesarisburgum de terra que fuit Preisie apud Cesarisburgum et 
de domo quam ipsa eis dedit, quas Willhelmus Pichard et uxor Rither’ eis difforciant, 
nisi sit feodum lorice vel burgagium quod valeat plusquam .c. solidos per annum 
Et nisi feceritis iusticia mea Normannie faciat, ne amplius inde clamorem audiam 
pro defectu recti. Teste Hugone Bardulf dapifero apud Bonamvillam.” Original, 
with fragment of simple queue, in Archives of the Manche, H. 1963. Printed 
from a poor copy by Bigelow, History of Procedure, p. 367; Round, no. 949; 
Delisle, no. 494 (1185-1189). A controversy concerning a mill is settled June 
30, 1175, “in presentia W. de Huechon conestabularii regis”: Livre Blanc of 
St. Martin of Séez, f. 13. Cf. the constable of Mortain, part I., note 72. 

61 For examples see Round, nos. 25, 26, 131, 205-207, 492 (where the original 
has “ Beiesino”’ in the address), 939, 1282; Delisle, pp. 164 a 179 f 

62 Trés Ancien Coutumier, c. 70. For the date see part I. of this article, 
note 22 (XX. 28) 


Trés Ancien Coutumier, ce. 15, 16, 35, 53. 54, 58, 59; cf Pollock and Mait 


land, Il. 4 
64 Round, nos. 375, 382, 420; Delisle, Cartulaire Normand, no. 16; id., Henri 
no. 495. 


65 Eng. Hist. Rev., XXIII. 502-508 (1908); AMeRicAN HistoricaL REVIEW 
XIV. 460-462 (1909). Cf. Powicke, pp. 80 ff. 

66“ Pro placitis ensis iniuste captis”, Stapleton, I. 21. “ Pro duello latro- 
cinii male servato in curia sua. . pro duello de combustione male servato in 
curia sua”, tbid., I. 123. On the right of barons to hold pleas of the sword see 
AMERICAN HristorrcaL Review, XIV. 461 (1909); Valin, pp. 220 ff.; Powicke, 
pp. 80-88. That the justices might sit in franchise courts is seen from a charter 
of John for William of Briouze (Rotuli Normanniae, p. 20; see Powicke, Eng 
Hist. Rev., XXII. 18, 1907) and from the following extract from the cartulary of 
Savigny (f. 27v): “ Fidelibus universis Guillelmus Avenel salutem. Sciatis quod 


Robertus pincerna et Guillelmus frater eius in presentia mea in curia comitis in 
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146; Round, no. 1 where a cur 
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redeundo nisi nominati ¢ niati fuerit 
69 See the cat 1 fugit ru n S I 
29, 32-34, 43. 49 8, 72, 8 »4 ) 
Trés 1 nc en Coutumier ce i 
MS. Lat. s6so0, f. 84v, we read t 
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70 Supra, pat I I 
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73 Trés Ancien Coutumier, C. 53 
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court, in some cases only before him or his principal justiciar."* 
The protection of possession by the duke, praised especially by the 
author of the first part of the Trés Ancien Coutumier as a de 
fense of the poor-against the rich and powerful, is secured, as in 
England, by recourse to twelve lawful men of the vicinage. The 
possessory assizes described in this treatise*® correspond to the four 
English assizes, and the Exchequer Rolls furnish abundant evidence 
that they were in current use by 1180.7* On the other hand the 
principle that no man should answer for the title of his free tenement 
without royal writ does not seem to have been as broadly recognized 
in Normandy as in England, nor do we find anything which bears the 
name of the grand assize;** but its Norman analogues, the breve de 
stabiia and breve de superdemanda, appear in the early Exchequer 


Xolls,** as does also the writ of right.*® Inthe few instances where 
comparison with Glanvill is possible, the Norman writs seem to have 
preserved their individuality of form, wh 


ile showing general agree- 


] 


ment in substance. Fven in the duke’s court, the law of Normandy 
has its differences from the law which is being made beyond the 


Channel, nor can we see that its development shows any dependence 
upon the law of England. 

\t this point our sketch of Norman institutions under Henry 
[I. must draw to a close. The evidence is all too scanty, and while 


1 


’ easy to piece it out with English or French parallels, 


1d } 
it would | 


the result would not be Norman. It would be interesting also, were 
it possible, to seek to ascertain what, in an institutional sense, Nor- 
mandy had given and received during a century and a quarter of 
union with England and during more than a generation of member- 
ship in the Plantagenet empire. Certainly the movement was not 


tion. If the two chief figures in Norman administra- 


all in one aires 
tion in Henry’s later years, Richard of Ilchester and William Fitz 
Ralph, had served an English apprenticeship, there had earlier 

I 
in the reign been Norman precedents for Henry’s English legislation. 


74 Brunner, Schwurgerichte, p. 238 ff.; Delisle, pp. 162, 219. 


Ce. 7, 16-19, 21, 23, 57. See Brunner, c. 15, who, however, points out that 
the Norman parallel to the assize utrum, the breve de feodo et elemosina, is a 
petitory writ. 

76 E.g., Stapleton, I. 5, 12, 13, 19, 64, 65, 96, cf. 114, 115 (1184). Cf 
Brunner, p. 307. 

77 Brunner, pp. 410-416 

78 [bid., pp. 312-317; Stapleton, I. 11, 13, 29; Delisle, p. 339; Trés Ancien 
Coutumier, c. 85. Tardif (p. Ixxv) points out that the appearance of the 
seneschal’s name in these writs carries them back of 1204, when the office was 
abolished. 

79 Trés Ancien Coutumier, c. 30; and the numerous payments in the rolls 


pro recto habendo. 
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If the English military inquest of 1166 preceded the Norman returns 
of 1172, the Assize of Arms and the ordinance for the Saladin 
tithe were first promulgated for the king's Continental dominions 
The order of these measures may have been a matter of chance. 
for to a man of Henry’s temperament it mattered little where an 
experiment was first tried, but it was impossible to administer a 
great empire upon his system without using the experience gained 
in one region for the advantage of another Chere was wisdom in 


Geoffrey's parting admonition to his son against the transfer of 


customs and institutions from one part of his realm to an 

but so long as there was a common element in the administratior 
frequent interchange of officers between different regions, it could 
not be fully heeded. A certain amount o vive and take thet 
inevitably have been, and now and then it can definitely be traced 
On the other hand, it must not be supposed that there was any gen 
eral assimilation, which would have been a still greater impossibility 
Normandy preserved and carried over into the French kingdot 


individuality of law and character, and as a model of vigorous a1 
centralized administration it seems to have affected the government 
of Philip Augustus in ways which are still dark to us. When that 


} 


chapter of constitutional history com e written, if it ever can 


be written, it will illustrate from still another side the permanent 
importance of the creative statesmanship of the Norman dukes 
Cuarvtes H. Haskins 
\PPENDIN 
The roll of 1180, unlike the contemporary Pipe Rolls, throws no light 


upon the judges’ circuits, save for the mention of William Fitz Ralph 
and of Geoffrey le Moine on page 52 (cf. p. 78 and Rou 


lications are more abundant in 


on page 57 
no. 517); such in 


following list includes such assizes as I have noted in the latter part of 


Henry’s reign and the early years of 
Ralph regularly has the title of senesch 

r. 1177, January; Caen. Richard, bishop of Winchester, Sin 
Tornebu, Robert Marmion, William de Glanville as justices. Livre Noir, 
mo. 95; Delisle, p. 347; Round, no. 1446 

2. 1176-1178; Montfort. Justices: William de Mara, vicomte of 
Ste.-Mére Fglise, William Malet, Hugh de Cressi, Seher de Quit 
Alvered de S. Martin, constables respectively of Pontaudemer, R 
Nonancourt, and Neufchatel (Drincourt). Published incorrectly from 
the original in the Archives of the Seine-Inférieure by Valin, p. 271. 

3. No date; Montfort. “Ista autem donatio facta est apud Montem 
fortem et recitata in plena asisia coram iusticiis domini regis, scilice 
Seherio de Quenceio, Alveredo de Sancto Martino,” etc. Iragment of 
3ec cartulary in Archives of the Eure, H. 91, f. 88v, no. 4 


80 John of Marmoutier (ed. Halphen and Poupardir p. 224 (ed. Marchegay, 
y 
Pp. 292). 
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4. 1178/79; Neufchatel. William Fitz Ralph holds court. Staple 
ton p 57 

1180: Argentan. Agreement “in plena coram iust 
domini regis”. Witnessed by William Fitz “Gui preerat assist 
loco domini regis”, William de Mara, Richar rt. John, count [ot 


Ponthieu], Fule d’Aunou, Raoul Tessun, and others. MS. Lat. 5424, 


p. g1: Collection Moreau, LXXXIV. 76 


Before 1182; Rouen. Judgment “in assisa apud Rothomagun 
nea \ p. 271; Round, no. 26 Delisle, no. 408 
7, 1183, | v 20; Caen In cur nini regis in plenaria 


assissa” before William Fitz Ralph and many others. Valin, p. 274; 
Round, no. 432; Delisle, no. 445A. 


8. 1183: Caen( ?) William Fitz Ralph and many others, none stvle 


ustices, but cluding \\ im icerna, Geoffrey Du- 
I nt, Jordan de Landa, Ri« im de (¢ xX, al 
Roger d’Arri. Delisle, p. 349 1, no. 437 

1178-1183; Longue é nd many othe 

\ D. 273. 

1184: S. kk (srant 1 ple assiSia Willeln 
fi R fi senes Oo ¢ st Normannie et multis aliis iu s,s et 
\\ no de M es » de Ouinceio, Goscelino Ruse Colle l 


Moreau, LXXXVII. 157 (cf. f. 159), from lost cartulary of Lire; | 


If. 1164; Caer “Hee finalis concord facta fuit apud ¢ omum 
n S1Sia T Willelm lulfi senescal o Normannie et ur Ss 
aliis « tune ibi aderant inter Robertum abbatem Sancte M Mont 
bor Ilenricum de Tilleio de eccles Sancte rev unde 
ac r eos in curia domini regis bus W. de Mar 
Hamone P erna, W. de Romara R lf e H Roger le Arreio 

ro P rid Radulfo \\ imint | ) no de | I la R erte 
( urle, W. e sauceio, lohanne de Caret Wille no rrel et pluribus 
aliis”. Cartulary of Montebourg (MS. Lat. 10087), no. 474. 

1185; Caen. William Fitz Ralph and other justices hold assize 
the final decision is given at the Exchequer before an important series 
of witnesses. Valin, p. 277; Round, no. 438. 

1?. 1186, January 30; Bayeux Henry, bishop of Bayeux, William 


Mara, Archdeacon John d’Eraines, and other justices whose names 


re not given. | ivre Noir. no. 240. 
4 


1g. 1186; Rouen. \greement before William Fitz Ralph and 
‘Harcourt (without title). Collection Moreau, LIX. 106, from the 


15. 1186; Caen. Grantin presence of William Fitz Ralph, William de 
Mara, William Calviz, Richard Fitz Henry, Geoffrey de Rapendun “ tunc 


baillivus regis’, and others. MS. Lat. n. a. 1428, f. 18, from original at 
Carleton Castle 
16. 1187; Séez. Grant in assize “coram iusticiariis domini Henrici 


regis, scilicet coram Iohanne archidiacono de Arenis et Willelmo de 
Mara et aliis pluribus”. Livre Blane of S. Martin of Séez, f. 118v. 

17. 1189-1190; Bernai. Cartulaire de Notre Dame de la Trappe (ed 
Charencey), p. 199; cf. Valin, p. 116, note 

78. 1190, August 10; Argentan. Question of presentation “in curia 
domini regis. . Testibus Iohanne archidiacono Arenensi, Richardo 
de Ars is, Willelmo de Obvilla constabulario Falasie, qui prefatam 


Prévost, Mémoires et Notes pour servir a ’Histoitre de Eure, 111 
| 
original; Round, no. 140. 
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R S 
ne 
ro. 1190, August: Séez. Agree 
domini regis Iohanne Oximet } 
stabulario, W. de Ovilla, Rica l Livre 
Martin, f. 134. 
0, 1190; Bernat ( n R \ 
Mara tunc iusti¢ Wille 
de Alence n, Richard Det et pl 
under Henry II. is mentions Arcl 
486, f. 9. 
2r. 1190: Caen. Archives of t I. 185 
Antiquaires, XV. 199; Round, 1 4f 
22. 1191, October Wil 1 Ip] har 
Richard d’Argences, Han | | 
of Fontenav, Roget 
chamberlair cas pil T 
Arcl es of the ( | TAOS ‘ 
22. IIQI Rouse Valit 2709 
24. 1191; Cae \gree 
coram \W elmo fi R f t 
Wil no de H tis \ 
€ scopo ¢ XL1cal IX ( 
Ricardo fi Henrici, « 
nesses Archives of e 
25. 1192: \er | 
William de Martigr R I \ ) 
yustices ( evre x Ve I 
Seine-Inférieure 0. 35 
26. 1187-1193; Caudebec. 
Critiques sur Abbaye de S. Wand 170 
27 [ if ( ( } 
the king's stices \ 
stable, Willian Mat 
Silvair Ri 1 d’Argence 
H. 212 
28 date B eux t 
lemme Ric rat \rge1 
of the Manche, H. 309 
No date Baveux (af \ 
deacon of Avrar es, W | 
rtoit ( f ( ( \ ( MS 20f 
275, no. 21 


THE FAME OF SIR EDWARD STAFFORD 


SOME years ago, the late Martin A. S. Hume, in his edition of the 
Spanish State Papers, Elizabeth, called attention to certain evidence 
in the correspondence of the Spanish ambassador at Paris which 
seemed to him to prove that Sir Edward Stafford, English ambas- 
sador to France from 1583 to 1587, played false to his sovereign and 
sold valuable information to the King of Spain at a time when Eng- 
land and Spain were virtually at war.1. The charge was a grave one, 


1 


involving as it did the good name of a man who had commonly been 
regarded as one of the stoutest vindicators of England’s honor over 
seas. But Stafford did not lack a champion. Two years after the 
charge appeared Professor A. F. Pollard made a detailed exami- 
nation of Hume’s evidence and came to the conclusion that he had not 
by any means proved his case.2 But neither Hume nor his critic 
went beyond the evidence of the Spanish State Papers. Recently, 
in the light of evidence from other sources, Professor Pol!lard’s 
opinion has been called in question.’ It seems therefore desirable 
that the whole matter be investigated afresh and that all available 
sources of information be exploited with a view to reaching some 
final conclusion as to Stafford’s honesty while ambassador to France. 

Sir Edward Stafford’s political career and his political and re- 
ligious opinions were in very large measure determined by his family 
connections. He was the son of Sir William Stafford and Dorothy 
Stafford. On his father’s side he was closely connected by marriage 
with Queen Elizabeth herself. His father’s first wife was Mary 
Boleyn, Elizabeth’s aunt. This connection, though Sir Edward 
Stafford was the child of a later marriage, naturally gave him a 
special claim upon the queen’s attention and increased measurably 
his opportunities for recognition and advancement at court. His 
mother’s lineage was as distinguished as any in England, though 
its distinction was hardly of a sort to commend it to a Tudor sove- 
reign. Dorothy Stafford was the child of a union between the house 
of Stafford and the house of Pole, both of which had cherished 
pretensions to the English throne. Her paternal grandfather, the 


1 Calendar of Letters and State Papers relating to English Affairs preserved 
in, or originally belonging to, the Archives of Simancas, vol. IV., Elizabeth, 1587- 
1603 (London, 1899), passim. 
2 English Historical Review, XVI. 572-577 (1901). 
3 Ibid, XXVIII. 51, note 69 (1913). 
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third duke of Buckingham, had lost his head on that score in 1¢21 
and her brother, Sir Thomas Stafford, had lost his, for very much 


: the same reason, in 1557.4 The Poles had not been so aggressive!y 
disposed to assert their r val claims but had been remarkable { s 
their zeal for the Roman Catholic Church. Cardinal Reginald Pole 
of course, had been largely instrumental in the 1 nciliation of Eng 
land with Rome under Queen Mary So Sir lward Stafford re 


ceived from his mother an inheritance which. to the eves of Elizabeth 
as a Tudor, was bad politically and to her eyes as an Anglican 
ecclesiastically. It is not unlikely that this tremendous birthright 
had an adverse effect upon his fortunes, though his mother, as a 
matter of fact, was one of the queen’s favorite ladies-in-waiting a1 
enjoyed a considerable amount of influence at it.’ The 
sciousness that he had some claim to be royal master may account for 
his restlessness and impatience as royal servant. It does not appear 
however, that he ever cast his eyes along the road which had led his 
great-grandfather and his uncle to destruction 

Sir Edward’s second marria 
factor to the shaping of his public career. His second wife, Douglas 
Howard, was the granddaughter of Thomas Howard, the hero of 
Flodden Field, and the sister of Lord Admiral Howat: 1 of Armada 
fame. She had been married twice already when Stafford es} 
her, first to Lord Sheffield, afterwards, secretly, to the Earl of 
Leicester, the royal favorite. Leicester never acknowledged the 
marriage and cast Douglas aside later when he found another 
more to his fancy. The Lady Sheffheld, as she was generally called 


was a woman of vigorous character. She was not unnatura'ly pos 


sessed by a passionate hatred for Leicester and, like almost all the 
Elizabethan Howards, was secretly inclined towards Roman Cat 
licism. Her influence on Stafford, whom she married in 1578, 
great. She certainly stimulated, if she did not create, his hostilit 


towards Leicester and was no doubt partly responsible for his 
ings towards the Roman Catholic party 


In the year of his marriage Stafford entered Queen Elizabeth's 


service as special envoy to France in connection with the secon 
Alencgon courtship. During the next four years he spent most 


his time at that business. In such wise he served his apprenticeship 


in diplomacy. He also enlarged his acquaintance in France, parti 


4 Cf. the lives of Sir Edward and his relatives in the Dict. of Nat. Biograpl 
5 She was Mistress of the Robes There are several interesting references 
to her in the Spanish Calendar, Elizabet/ s. IIT. and IV. 


6 Cf. the lives of Howard, Leicester, and Stafford in the Dict. of Nat 
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ularly among Alencon’s immediate followers. With Simier and 
Marchaumont, Alencon’s closest confidants, he was especially in- 
timate. The Archbishop of Glasgow, Mary Stuart's ambassador 
in France, declared later that Stafford was altogether governed by 
Marchaumont.? Whether this was true or not, it is clear that Staf- 


tord’s association with these men was not altogether to his advantage. 


They encouraged his natural'y extravagant habits* and his love of 
gaming. He admitted later to Burghley that he had lost some six 
or seven thousand crowns in play with them.® 


Stafford’s connection with the Alencon marriage negotiations 
brought him into very intimate association with the queen. It also 


] 


served to define his relations to her principal councillors. The Privy 


Council divided upon the question of this match. Burghley, Sussex, 
and the more conservative members favored it. Leicester, Walsing- 
ham, and the younger more ardent members opposed it.’® Since 
Stafford was an enthusiastic supporter of the marriage from the 
first,"* he found himself aligned with the conservatives. But his 
agreement with them was not by any means confined to this particu- 
lar question. Like Sussex he hated Leicester, and that hatred, 


aggravated by his marriage to Leicester's cast-off wife, committed 
him perforce to the party opposed to the favorite. Furthermore, his 
family connections with the Howards and the Poles naturally in- 
clined him to a conservative, if not to a reactionary, position 


the fundamental question of religion. He was indeed an indifferent 


Protestant and not at all in sympathy with a policy designed to 
exploit the resources of England in support of the Protestant faith. 
Here again he broke sharply with the militant Puritanism of Lei- 
cester and his colleagues. Under these circumstances it is not 


surprising to discover that Stafford, from the very beginning of his 
public career, enrolled himself under Burghley’s banner and _ pro- 
fessed to be Burghley’s man. Since he was a quick-tempered, ou 


7 Cf. Glasgow to Mary Stuart, January, 1585, in St. P. Mary, Queen of 


Scots, vol. XV., f. 1 (English Public Record Office 

8 Throughout his life he seems to have been almost always in debt There is 
1 letter t Cal. St. P. Foreign, F theth, 15381-1582, dated April 19, 1582 
(p. 63 from Mallart, probably a Parisian jeweller, to Walsingham, asking him 
to speak to Stafford about a bill for 250 crowns for pearls. Further evidence of 
Stafford’s debts will be found in Hatfield vendar, III, 212 (Hist. MSS. Comm 
Rept., Salisbury and in the Calendar, Spanish, Eliz., vols. III. and IV., passim 
The matter is discussed more at length later 


9St. P. France, vol. XVI., f. 139 
Eng. Hist. Rev., XXVIII. 34 ff. (1913) 


1 His arguments in favor of the match are set forth in Hatfield Calendar, 


Il. 230-245 f. also Spanish Calendar, 1580-1586, passim, and Foreign Calen- 
dar, 1578-158 passim. 
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spoken person he was almost equally frank in proclaiming his 
hostility to Leicester and all his tribe. As a natural nsequence, 


he provoked the antagonism of both Leicester and Walsinghan 


Walsingham in particu trusted nd since Wa gham, 
as principal secretary, had charge of the queen’s foreign affairs, his 
distrust had a very profound effect upon Stafford’s fortunes as Eng 
lish ambassador to France. 

By Stafford’s own account, the first intimation of an intention 


to send him as resident ambassador to the French irt came from 


Talcanahar hart 3 + |? on lees 
Walsingham himse!f. Stafford wrote to Burghley on June 12, 1583 


1 

chin in is t M , e nig 

calied me into le presen \ \ 

1 

whether I wo g Sir He 
ine me h 1 ¢ () 

ng to come home i g 
reason of his weakness. I answer 

1 1 


meant to preicr me there t til \ t 
for etter cre o! M s s 
e, be called away come te e (ue 
of it, or I to him since of t, t 
aor and t me he pre ) 
others, telling me tha t e naming ‘ g 
my abuiuiit to serve er tl | 
poot He aske re ] to ‘ 
wou ral ftw ] | ‘ ] t 
For h- hol] 
or 1 have wholly dispos mvself ene 
} + +1 1 4 
elp, to do w vi k bes 2 
s e as vou think go Good n f ‘ 
77 
me your advice; first, if like of t ‘ 
much you like of, assuring your Lords 
commandment in every point an serve | 
never to speak OT it more; 1f you I I 
your preferment to her Majesty, which | humb rave and, if | have it 
then I protest to follow the course | we one cd 
negot ti » depend upo AY 
your D counse¢ 
It 18 ODV1IOUS Trom the tone rt S at Stattore vas wil ing 


enough to serve as ambassador in France, but was determined 1 to 
accept the position at Walsingham’s hands. It is equally obvious that 
he was inviting Burghley to play the patron. In another part of the 


same letter he confessed that he was miseral poor rie had some 


and hoped the queen would lend him that much without interest 


The matter I crave your Lordship’ 1 nd to u r friet 
SIX hundred unds a veal thr ug] is wife il bi he 1! licate | 
no other source of income He thought } vever that his friend 

tn git r tha | 

would stand security for a in Oo! a couple rt usanad poul 

12 Harleian MSS. 6003. f. 44 (British Mu 
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Whether his resources were as mean as he made them out to be it is 
impossible to say. It was customary for Elizabethans, entering the 
queen’s service, to plead poverty, in the hope perhaps of securing an 
increase of allowance. There is no doubt, however, that both before 
and after this time, Stafford’s finances were in a bad way. 

Stafford was finally appointed ambassador to France in Septem- 
ber, 1583, and he went over to Paris late in the same month." Who- 
ever was ultimately responsible for his appointment, it is evident that 
he began his embassy deeply pledged to Burghley’s service and deeply 
distrustful of, if not openly hostile to, Leicester and Walsingham. 
The Spanish ambassador in Paris spoke of him later as Burghley’s 
“creature 

It is pretty clear that from the first the English Catholic refugees 
in France and the agents of Mary Stuart as well had hopes of Staf- 
ford. His family connections probably led them fo believe that he 
was not altogether out of sympathy with their point of view. Not 


long 


notorious of the English refugees in Paris, and the Archbishop of 


after his arrival in France Charles Paget, one of the most 


Glasgow, Mary’s ambassador at the French court, both came to see 
him. Stafford for his part declared his intention to exploit them for 
all they were worth. “I mean to use them all well”, he wrote to 
Walsingham on October 27, “if they come to me... . For my 
part I am minded to use the Devil himself well if he could come to 
me in the likeness of a man to serve the Queen withal.’2> Four 


days later Stafford wrote to Walsingham again: 


I doubt not but I will keep that hand on them here that I will keep 
credit with them here and yet serve her Majesty truly and well. And 
if her Majesty do seem to the French ambassador there, or sometimes 
openly, to stand in some jealousy of my partiality of this part, so it be 
not so often and openly that he may easily find it, I do not doubt but to 
serve her turn with that manner of dealing very well, sub intelligitur, 
that her use of her speaking of it commonly do not bring her with use 
of it to think it inwardly.’ 

Stafford’s professed intention was to pretend to favor the Roman 
Catholic cause in order to get information serviceable to the queen. 
To that end he also entertained the advances of Lord Paget and 
Charles Arundel who fled to Paris from England late in the autumn 
of 1583 in consequence of the discovery of the Throgmorton plot. 

18 His instructions, dated September, 1583, are preserved at the English 
Public Record Office (St. P. France, X.). On his departure for France, cf. 
Hatfield Calendar, III. 12, and Span. Cal., 1580-1586, p. 500. 

14 Span. Cal., 1587-1603, p. 7. 
15 St. P. France, vol. X., no. 65. 
16 Jbid., no. 67. 
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Leaving aside for the moment the question as to whether Staffor« 
intentions were honest or not, the immediate consequence of his 
commerce with the Catholic refugees was to increase his ill-feeling 
towards Walsingham. Walsingham had written him to keep an eye 
on Paget and Arundel and had added: “ Her Majesty hath willed me 
to signify to you, that she is assured that the alliance that my Lady 


your wife, hath with them, shall not make you to be more remiss to 


perform your duty towards her.’"* Stafford at once took offense 


He sent a copy of Walsingham’s letter to Burghley and wrote 

I have sent your Lordship the very words of Mr. Secretary’s letter 
to me... and I leave to your Lordship’s judgment to judge whether 
any man that can see any farther than the et ft his nose, may not judge 
or think, that there is an evil meaning in the writer, and to suspect that 


there is an intention, if it be not already done, to make her [the qu 
that it is written from, in her name, to think as evil as they m 

From this time forward Stafford appears to have been convince 
of Walsingham’s hostile attitude towards him. He complained to 
Burghley that Walsingham was intercepting his 
with his secret service, and in general trying to diminish his credit 
both at home and abroad.’® He attributed entirely to Walsingham’s 
influence the directions he received from the queen to forbear deal- 


ing with the Pagets and Arundel altogether 


I find by proof [he wrote to Burghley on April 6, 1584] that they do 
what they can to have me have a disgra lf I} 1 not so ba 
friends at home as I have and might follow that course that I could best 
find expedient here without danger of false interpretation, your Lord- 
ship should find I would know more of their secrets than I do. But to 
hazard the peril of evil disposed persons’ power to | things miscon- 
strued and to have things well meant evil taken, I had rather than to 
venture to do well and have no thanks, 1 o hazard so much and sleep 


in a whole skin.*° 

How far Walsingham at this time entertained the suspicions 
that Stafford attributed to him is hard to say. There is no doubt 
that from the first he suspected that Stafford’s secretary, a man 


named Lilly, was supplying information to Thomas Morgan, one of 


connection with the Catholic refugees in France cf. Stafford to Elizabeth, Decem 
ber 26, 1583, Hardwicke Papers, 1. 215 

18 Hardwicke Papers, 1. 212. Stattord’s origi iraft for this letter is in the 
British Museum (Cotton MSS., Galba E vi., f. 180b). The version in the Hard 
wicke Papers contains verbal inaccuracies 

19 Cf. Stafford’s letters to Burghley of April 13 and 16 and May 1, 1584 
St. P. France, vol. XI., ff. 175, 179, 192 

20 Cotton MSS., Galba E vi., f. 210 


17 Jhid no. 94, printed in Hardzu bg T \ tafford’s 
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Mary Stuart’s most active partizans in Paris.*? Stafford himself 
at the idea and ascribed it to Walsingham’s animosity. 
Nevertheless, there is evidence to prove that the suspicion was well 
grounded.** In the late summer of 1584 Walsingham also discov- 
ered, or said he had discovered, that another one of Stafford’s ser- 
vants, Michael Moody by name, was secretly conveying letters from 
iolic refugees in France to their friends in England.** But the 
iat Walsingham suspected Stafford himself of treach- 
erous dealings at this time lies in Stafford’s own statements to that 
‘ffect. In view of what follows, it seems not unlikely that Stafford 
interpreted Walsingham’s attitude correctly. There is however no 
evidence to prove that, up to the end of the year 1584 at any rate, any 
such suspicions were justifiable. 

From the very beginning of 1585, however, the sha 


lows begin 


1 


to gather about Stafford’s integrity. In January of t 


hat year the 
Archbishop of Glasgow wrote to Mary Stuart from Paris that he 
had gone to see Stafford and that in course of conversation Staf 
4 1 77 ] 


ford had told him confidentially that he feared the Earl of Lei- 


cester would attempt something against Mary’s life. According t 


Glasgow both Stafford and his wife professed to be Mary’s very 
iffectionate servants.** A few weeks later, Thomas Morgan wrote 


to Mary on the same subject. Charles Arundel, he said, had urged 


Stafford to accept a pension and to offer his services to Mary and 


I 


to the Roman Catholic Church. According to Morgan's report, 


21 Stafford to Walsingham, October 31, 1583, St. P. France, vol. X., no. 67, 

Dec N X., n 1 S rd to 
surg y, } ber 158¢ bid., vol. XVI., f. 139 

2 The Archbishop of Glasgow wrot » Mary Stuar Jar y s&s, that 
Morgan 1 brought Lilly to him with some information fr t English em- 
bassy Mary’s treasurer had not y's pension, |} 
Glase t lvance the s due St. P. Mary Queen Scots, vol. X\ 
f S r ikes C r not only that Lilly was hand-in-glove with 
Morgan but also that he was a pensioner of Mary Stuart's 

23S rd to Walsingha January 84/5, St. P. Franc XII, f. 45 
There is n lirect proof that this charge was just, but Stafford himself found 


some reason to suspect Moody of base designs (cf. Stafford to Burghley, April 


13, 1584, in St. P. France, vol. XI., f. 17 ind later, while a prisoner in New 
gate, he became involved in the so-called Des Trappes plot to murder the queen. 
Hatfield endar, IIl 33: Cal. Domestic, Addenda, 1580-162 pp 

These facts tend to confirm Walsingham’s estimate of him. In a French account 


of the Des Trappes plot, Moody is said to have been a prisoner for debt 


Teulet, Relations fF tiques de la France et de l’Espagne ave l’Ecosse, 1V 
14¢ Burghley speaks of Moody in the same connection as “a mischievous, 
resolute rsor Hat fie ( III. 224 
24St. P. Mary Queen of Scots, vol. XV., f. 1 Glasgow bore further testi 
mony to Stafford’s friendliness towards Mary in a letter to Mary of March 21, 
8 St. P. Mary Queen of Scots, vol. XVII., no. 31, printed by Labanoff, 


| 
i 
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Stafford had replied that he would remain faithful to Elizal 


while she lived and would meanwhile do everything in his power to 
promote good feeling between Elizabetl 1 Mary.’ Neither of 
these letters in themselves proves that Stafford was playing the 
traitor. Both may be interpreted to mean that he was simply pre 


tending to favor Mary's cause in order to gain the confidence r ii 
: servants and sotoa lvance Elizabeth's 1 id 


that he was on intimate terms at this juncture b 


bishop of Glasgow and with Charles Arundel. Pt bably Walsi1 
became aware of this fact through his secret mn f inf ti 
Consequently his distrust of Stafford increase 
Some time in the late summer of 1585 he sent s Roge 
(alias Nicholas Merden ) ne f his everest secret vent t 
France to spy upon the English Catholics ther It is prol that 
2 Mur rs \ y S 
hie © refe ette 
rt t 
6 This was S f ( ‘ 
papers were s¢ i . On O : 
now t f 
reply Burs y's r, d r ' 
that have | ide t I 
I cant tel 
Mr secretar Ss 
the Oucs f 
that | t I sur 
Majesty's w rry myself s 
than by my lerate speech of her ndering f ' f _ 
otherwis live in I by ] vt 
" 1 sudden, showed r 1 t | < 
plainly have dis ered myselt y, thet s I 
with tl f 
means which c lf be now br ht to 7 ny t t re d 
sire +} to be cor nad cir rs ‘ 
: If upon this they some heart gt ! e W n hope t een of 
Scots, of me, I know not St. P. France vi. 3 s it 
italics are in cipher in the origit rw hS rdr rst r f 
July 18. 1585, is missing His efens firms stat Glasgow 
and Morgan had been making appr hes 
27It may be noted in passing that or f } rr t Paris. the 
bbé del Bens le listrusted St 
of April 30, 1586 St. P. France, \ XV.., €.. 27 St r 
‘ alludes to it in his letter to Burghley f N r ¢ St. P. Frar 
4 XVI., f. 139 
Daste or — Pp 


28 A good many of Rogers's letters from I 


as 
} +] 
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Walsingham charged Rogers to have an eye to Stafford as well. 
At any rate, some time after Rogers returned to England he made a 
report on Stafford to Francis Mills, one of Walsingham’s secre- 


taries. From this report the following extract is quoted: 


According to vour direction I have hereunto set down the matter 
hat concerneth the Lord Ambassador, which matter, being both dis- 


honourable and very perilous, is worthy to be noticed and wisely to be 


First, by a letter which Thomas Fitzherbert wrote to Geoffrey 


Foljambe I do find that the Lord Ambassador, in consideration of 6000 
crowns verformance of his pr ise did show to the Duke of 
s letters of gence out ot I ngl ind 

hel I e imparteth also s said secrets to Charles Arur l 

Thirdly, there was a captain that had served in the Low Countries 
(whose name I remember not) that passed by Rheims towards Paris, 
who had a packet of letters from Dr. Gifford and others to Charles 
Arundel and others at Paris, who presented the said packet to the Lord 
Ambassador, but he delivered the letters again to him to carry into 
England and gave secret notice to Fitzherbert and the rest to seek out 
the party and to procure his letters out of his hands 


\nd further I find that Arundel can send any man into England by 


the ambassador's means, which is very necessary to be looked unto; and 


I 
his honor for my return into England upon hope that I should or would 
r[eceive] his letters at his return from Spain, which maketh me think 
that I shall hear from him if he be returned 
Lastly, it was concluded between the ambassador and the rest that 
the better to increase his credit in England they would deliver him from 
time to time such intelligence, or the first fruits of the books or libels 


as should first come forth and be grateful unto him, which was curiously 
observed by the papists for all common matters, but for other matters, 


hey never troubled his head withal. 


Briefly, Rogers charged Stafford with being on confidential 
terms with Arundel, with forwarding papists’ letters, with providing 
means for Catholic refugees to despatch letters and messengers to 
their friends in England, and with revealing valuable secrets to 
Arundel. The gravest of the charges, however, was that Stafford 
was being successfully bribed by the Duke of Guise to show him the 


English d 


despatches. 
Domestic, Addenda, 1580-1625, pp. 158 ff. Some information regarding Rogers 
is given in an article entitled “‘ Mary Queen of Scots and the Babington Plot”, 
by Father J. H. Pollen, in The Month for September, 1907. Exactly when 
Rogers returned to England is not certain. He was certainly in England on July 
1586. (There is a paper of this date in his handwriting which was certainly 
written in England, in St. P. Domestic, vol. CXCI., no. 23.) 

29 St. P. France, vol. XVIII., f. 370. This paper is undated and unsigned. 
It is in Rogers's handwriting and was probably written in the summer of 1586, 


shortly after his return from France 


Sir 
foreseen. 
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In weighing the value of this testimony against Stafford’s integ- 
rity, it is necessary to bear in mind that Rogers was a professional 
spy. The nature of his occupation was not such as to attract honest 
men. Most of Walsing] 


ms secret agents were disreputable char- 


acters and Rogers was no better, although rather cleverer, than 
fellows. Indeed, his success as a spy was largely due to the fact 
that he was a past master in the arts of deceit. Most of th 


formation with which he supplied Walsingham he gained by pre 
tending to be an agent of the Roman Catholics nder these cit 
cumstances it may fairly be urged that he was not above deceiving 
Walsingham himself. He was no doubt aware that Walsinghan 
suspected Stafford’s honesty, he was naturally desirous of culti 


vating Walsingham’s good graces, and he mav very we ave borne 


false witness against Stafford upon the supposition that any testi 
mon lamacine to t 
IoOny GamMaging tie an ss ( S i ( \ mie 
to the secretary »o that Ikogers s cha ves 1 hemselves c n hardly: 
be taken as conclusive proof of Stafford’s tre er) 
But Rogers’s testimony does not stand alon Some time in the 


early autumn of 1585 Bernardino de Mendoza, the Spanish am 


bassador at Paris, reported that he had good reason to believe that 
Stafford might be bribed to furnish information to the King of 


Spain.** Again, in 
~ 


Charles Arundel, an English gentleman, 1 whom your Majesty 


granted eighty crowns pension a month, in respect of the queer I Scot- 
here evidence t} it \\ ilsing cet SDV Sta r 

This spy was non ther than tl notor s G 

France after his betrayal of Mary Stuart and served for a time as a secret agent 


for England in Paris until he was finally discovered. His corr 


Paris (unsigned, but easily identified by his curiously immature handwr 

mostly preserved among the St. P. D stic in the English P | rd ¢ 
Some of it is adequately calendared in the Cal. Domes Addend . 
Gifford wrote to Thomas Philipps, Walsingham’s secretary, Apr 
nostro vecchio is not now to be depended on neither is the Englis mbas 
sador in any case to be used for causes well known to you already, which daily 
increase.” St. P. Domestic, vol. C' no. 49 Agair vr n July 


“ Fitzherbert continueth Arundel’s course for Stafford All tl world mar 
how he is spared.” St. P. Domest vol. CCXII., 1 54. St rd wt 
Burghley January 8, 1587/8: “ Within this fortnight, Gilbert G rd is ta 
with a queane a bed, and after he was gone, seeking his chamber, letters ha 
been found written to him by Mr 
to egg him to inquire of me, and he hat! nfess t being heartened to it, he 
hath written of me, of Lilly my man, of Grimston my man, so many things tl 
both I and mine are in worse predicament than the rankest traitors that are on 
this side the seas. I have some of the letters th of the originals t of Eng 
land and his answers in his own hand. I hope to have more St. P. France 
vol. XVIIL., f. 11. Cf. also Stafford’s letters to Walsingha f Dec ber R7 
in Cal. Domestic, Addenda, 1580-1625, pp. 221-222, 223-23 


1 Cal. St. P. Spanish, 1580-1586, pp. 528-529 


1586, Mendoza wrote to his master 
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th 1 } 


1, was constan he house of the English ambassador here when he 


iy in 


was in Paris, which Muzio [the Duke of Guise] assures me was at his 


instructions, as the English ambassador was needy, and he, Muzio, had 
given him 3,000 crowns. In return for this the ambassador gave him 
certain information through this Charles Arundel.** 


Iilere Mendoza makes precisely the same charge against Stattord 
that Rogers had made, namely, that he was receiving money from 
the Duke of Guise in return for information. Since it is hardly 
possible that Mendoza and Rogers were in collusion in this matter 
and since Mendoza got his information from Guise himself, there 
can be little doubt that the gravest charge which Rogers made 
against Stafford was essentially a just one and that Stafford was, as 
early as the autumn of 1586, if not earlier, playing the traitor. 

By the end of the year 1586 these facts about Stafford can fairly 
be said to be well substantiated: first, that Walsingham suspected 
him of treachery; secondly, that the two most active of Mary 
uart’s agents in France, Thomas Morgan and the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, both believed that Stafford might be serviceable in Mary’s 


cause; thirdly, that Charles Arundel asserted that Stafford could 


be bribed; fourthly, that one of Walsingham’s spies in France 


directly accused Stafford of selling information to the Duke of 
Guise; fifthly, that the Duke of Guise himself told the Spanish am- 


Paris that } ] 


bassador in Paris that he had paid money to’ Stafford and had re- 
ceived information from him. None of these facts absolutely proves 
that Stafford had treacherous intentions towards his sovereign. He 
may have been merely posing as a traitor before Arundel and Guise 
and the rest in order to learn more completely the purposes and plans 
of Elizabeth’s enemies. But there is very little evidence to support 
this explanation of his conduct and the facts just stated certainly 
establish a strong presumption against his honesty. It is with them 
in mind that one should approach the further evidences of his infi- 
delity revealed in the fourth volume of the Spanish State Papers, 
Elizabeth. 

On January 24, 1587, Mendoza wrote to Philip II. that the King 
of Navarre had written to Elizabeth complaining that Stafford was 
supplying certain information to the Duchess of Guise. Apparently 
Mendoza heard of this through Charles Arundel, who had it in 


turn from Stafford himself. Mendoza went on to say: 


Charles Arundell tells me that Stafford flew into a terrible rage at 
this, and swore he would never be satisfied until he had been revenged 


2Cal. St. P. Spanish, 1580-1586, p 


s7s 
33 ]Later in the same year Mendoza bore testimony again to Stafford’s 
treachery. Cf. ibid., p. 648. 
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his acts how willing he was to do s r is ’ 
pressed tor money, and even if he ) e s ! S 
his poverty is reason enough to expect f ! f V 
' it was to be remunerated. 
slendadoza went on to sav that just as e Was about to sign his 


letter Charles Arundel brought news from Stafford a fleet was 


> 
about to be despatched from England against Portugal 
[he ambassador told Arundell to ' r Majesty of 1 
Sstanti\ ne sai | rve ‘ 
will; and within a fortnight or three weeks he w report whe t 
de spatc or the flee was be ste ore Vit 
number of ships, men, stores and other of e projec 
. As it is vet ortant that vour M es r ) \ I 
such armaments, alth the ambassad re 
intelligence on that, or any other point i laje tere tw 
nevertheless be advisable to send him 20 \ “ y 
a j¢ wel : 
Philip II. replied to this letter on Feb ry 27 1587 is follows 
new correspondent whom eC \ 1 
formed on English affairs is very \ 1 the 
intermediary from me and urge hin ) 9 I é 
Give the other one the 2000 crowns, or the ( 1 suggest | n ! 
value, althoug t may be more secret ter t s | 
be given 1 money, througn the same ( 
There can be no doubt that the ! rrespondent ere re 
ferred to is Stafford, and the intermediary Arundel. Nor can tl 
be any doubt that the King of Spain was about to give Stafford 
2000 crowns or its equivalent for value receive 
In a letter from Mendoza to Philip written about a mont ter 
on March 26, Mendoza referred again to this matter: “ The new 
confidant wishes to have an interview with me, and as soon as a 
certain person leaves his home I will give him the 2000 crowns 
which vour Majesty has been pleased to grant hi | have also 
thanked the third party. 
Evidently the “new confidant” refer ere to Stafford and the 
third party’ to Arundel. In view of s letter the statement b 
Professor Pollard that the hypothesis which identihnes Stafford with 
34 Cal. St. °. Spanish, 1587-1603, pp. 7-8 
85 [bid., p. 25 


36 Jbid., p. 46 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XX.—20. 


on bearn | Navarre and the other t . tter , nd 
that now was the time for vour Majest ! f Staftor 
if you wished any service done. He pres ru = from 
| 
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the ‘‘new confidant” is contradicted on every page of the Spanish 
Calendar needs some modification to say the least. 

Stafford’s next appearance in the Spanish Calendar in this con- 
nection is under the appellation “new friend”. Professor Pollard 
does not believe that this term should be interpreted to mean Staf- 
ford, but Mendoza’s letter to Philip of April 27, 1587, with its 
reference to the 2000 crowns already mentioned, furnishes pretty 
conclusive evidence to the contrary. Mendoza wrote: “Since my 
last I have seen the new friend who had expressed a desire for an 
interview. I thanked him from your Majesty for his goodwill, and 
gave him the 2000 crowns which your Majesty ordered, through the 
third person who was present.’’*? 

It is evident that on some occasions, at any rate, the terms “ new 
correspondent’”’, “new confidant”, and “new friend”, as used in 
the Spanish Calendar, cannot refer to anyone else but Sir Edward 
Stafford. It is therefore fair to presume that these terms, when they 
occur in the Spanish despatches at this time, refer to Stafford unless 
there be positive evidence to the contrary. Professor Pollard has 
undertaken to prove that these terms cannot possibly stand for Staf- 
ford by pointing out that “new friend” and “new confidant” are 
often spoken of in the despatches in such conjunction with the Eng- 
lish ambassador as to establish the fact that they were different per- 
sons. For example, he quotes the following passage among several 
others: “ The new confidant informs me that the English ambas- 
sador has seen Secretary Pinart.” 

On the face of it this evidence seems fairly conclusive. But Pro- 
fessor Pollard has not taken account of the fact that Philip and Men- 
doza were both anxious to prevent their dealings with Stafford from 
becoming known. Despatches were often intercepted and often 
deciphered. It may therefore have seemed wise to the king and to 
his servant to pretend to make two persons out of the “ new friend” 
and the “ English ambassador’’ when they were in reality only one. 
So when Mendoza reported that the “new confidant” had sent him 
certain news gathered from Stafford’s despatches, absurd as it may 
seem to Professor Pollard, Mendoza may simply be using this form 
of circumlocution to conceal the fact that Stafford was supplying 
news from his own despatches. Since it has already been established 
that “‘ new confidant ” and “ new friend ” do certainly, at times, stand 
for Stafford, this hypothesis is at least worth trying. 

One of the examples which Professor Pollard quotes is from a 
letter of Philip to Mendoza of June 20, 1587. Philip wrote: “I 


37 Cal. St. P. Spanish, 1587-1603, pp. 74-75. 
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note what the new friend told you about the wish of the English to 
form a closer union with the Christian King, and the active steps 
that were being taken with that object by the Englis! 
Here plainly Philip would have us believe that “new friend” 
and “English ambassador” were two different persons. Further 
along in the same letter Philip uses the term “new friend” again: 


“The remark made by the new 


to the English crown had better have been left unsaid.” 
This comment has reference to a letter from Mendoza of May 20 
containing a long account of an interview between Stafford and 
Belicvre on the question of the English succession, in the course o 
which Stafford had asserted Philip's claim to the English 
It is plain therefore that Philip uses the term “ new friend” in this 
connection to apply to Stafford, though earlier in the same letter he 


has made them out to be two different persons. This is sufficient to 


prove that the pretended distinction between them was merely a blind 
devised by the king and his ambassador to conceal Stafford’s 
treachery 

The channel of communication was no _ sooner established 
between the “new friend” and the Spaniards than Mendoza began 


to exploit what he made out to be a new source of information from 
a correspondent whom he called Julius or Julio. Hume holds that 
Julio was merely another name for Stafford. Professor Poliard 
makes strong objection to this interpretation. He points out that 
the Spanish despatches in the first place represent Julio and Staffor 


Wher + ner an ] | 
lilterent persons and, in le second piace, in 


as having been two « 
it evident that Julio was sending news from England and so cannot 


possibly be identified with an English ambassador resick in Pari 


It is perfectly clear that the despatches support both of Professor 
Pollard’s contentions. But the question naturally arises whether, in 


the case of Julio as in the case of the “new friend”, the distinction 


1 English ambassador was not 


made between Spanish pensioner anc 
made simply for purposes of concealment and whether the locating of 


Julio in London was not, after all, 


merely another device contrived 
to pull wool over the eyes of English spies 
In regard to the first point, Philip’s marginal annotations to Men 


doza’s allusions to Julio are illuminating. Against one reference to 


Julio the king writes: “I think Julius must here mean the confidant 


[t. e., Stafford] as it is to him that Cecil writes.""*° And again when 


Mendoza writes: “ Julius advises me that the queen of England has 
38 Jbid., p. 107. 


89 Jbid., p. 86. 
40 Jbid., p. 133. 
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written to her ambassador here,” Philip remarks: “1 think he must 
be the same 

Whether Philip was right or wrong it is evident from his obser- 
vations that Mendoza’s obvious effort to draw a distinction between 
Julio and Stafford did not prevent his master from believing, and 
therefore need not prevent us from believing, that they were the 


Same person 


With regard to the second point that Professor Pollard makes, 
namely, that Julio was in England, there can be no doubt that Mer 
1 1 1 + 
doza sought to convey that impression. but he sometimes torgot 


himself. In September, 1587, he wrote: 


is rorme me it Drake's voyage 1s andone Ss 
bee re 1) etters from Cecil [hese re things tha Cecil n 
\ sing n are in the habit of writing to n Julius has again 
roa l on behalf of Epernon w regard to the capture otf 
I ir Majesty's trontier fortresses.?* 


From this passage it is pretty clear that in September, 1587, at 
any rate, Julio was in France. Where else would Epernon have 
been likely to approach him? And why, if he was in Englane 
Walsingham and Burghley both write him English news? [rom 
Mendoza's letter of November 18, 1587, it is clear enough that, at 


that date also, Julio was not in England: “ Julius”, he wrote, “has 


received letters from England”, etc., etc.** Again, on December 27 
o! e same Veal lendoza wrote In order not to los¢ Julius I 
will myself run the risk of going to his house at night."** This can 

mean nothing else than that Julio was living in Paris at the end ot 
the vear 1587. Again, in the following July, Mendoza wrote: “a 
have already paid Julio 500 crowns, and... . will in a few days 


‘r 500 crowns.”*® Unless we assume that Mendoza 
to reach the 500 crowns across the Channel, Julio was 


evidently in Paris still. In a word, if some of the evidence in the 
Spanish Calendar supports the conclusion that Julio was in London, 
some of it leaves no doubt that Julio was in Paris. It may conceiv- 
ably be held that this mysterious person was, at different times, on 
different sides of the Channel, but, if so, it is rather surprising that 
Mendoza makes no mention whatever of his comings and goings.*® 
11 Cal, St. P. Spanish, 1587-1603, p. 139 

[bid., pp. 133-134 

‘3 [bid., p. 162 

44 Jbid., pp. 182 183 

45 Jbid., p. 352 

46 There appears to be no absolute conflict of dates. Julio, by Mendoza’s 


showing. was in London June 16, 1587, and January 21, February 7, April 20, 


and July 29, 1588 (Cal. St. P. Spanish, 1587-1603, pp. 118, 198, 213, 278, 366). 
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going 
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Yet, had Mendoza been quite consistent in representing Julio as a 
correspondent in England, it would sti'l be conceivable that Julio and 
Stafford were identical. In any case Professor Pollard’s assertion 
that Julio's pretended residence in England disposes of the possibility 
of his being Statford can 

Whoever Julio really was, it must be borne in mind that he was 
supplying to the Spanish ambassador exactly the same sort of infor- 
mation that Stafford, in the guise of the “ new friend” and the “ new 
confidant ", had supplied. This was so manifestly the case that Philip 
II. of Spain, when he first heard of Julio, at once jumped to the con 
clusion that he must be Stafford under a new name This fact in 
itself establishes a strong presumption in favor of the identity of the 
two men, and the presumption is strengthened by the many attributes 


which they had in common. Julio, whoever he was, was cert 


in the employ of the English government in a position of great impor 
tance and great trust.47 ©)n one occasion he boasted that he could 


prevent the queen from levying German soldiers to assist the French 
Huguenots.*8 Burghley and Walsingham both corresponded with 
him and revealed to him directly important state secrets ;*° but he 
evidently regarded Walsingham as his enemy.*® Ile was also on 
intimate terms with the Lord Admiral [loward.*? He was in a posi- 
tion to get very accurate information about the despatches sent to 
and from the English ambassador at laris. T[inally, he was deep in 
debt.** 

It will be remarked that all of these things are equally true of 


Stafford. He also was in the employ of the I¢ng 


a position of great importance and g 

one else except perhaps a privy councillor, was in a position t 
fluence Elizabeth’s policy towards the Huguenots. He corresponded 
ly with both Burghley and 
singham to be his enem\ He was the brother-in-law of Lord Ad- 


regular 


miral Howard. None knew better than he the contents of the French 


despatches. There is also ample proof of his debts; he himself con 


fessed to Burghley that thev were very great 
and in Paris, November 18, and December 27 nd July 24 88 (ibid., pp 
162, 183, 352). 
47 Ibid., pp. 3 20 
49 Ibid., pp. 134, 189, 198, 213, 2 78 
5° Ibid., pp. 149, 173 
Ibid Pp. 194 
2 Ibid., pp. 176, 190, 310, 320 
Stafford to Burghley, November 6, 1586: “ For their whisperings that I 
should be in great debt and that by unmeasurable playing, it is very tt that I 
am in great debt . . . but the cause of it is. the manner of living I |} ved 


here, the extreme dearth of the time and the extraor 
France, vol xVI.. f. 139 
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Upon this last point Professor Pollard raises particular objection. 
Mendoza wrote to Philip II. on one occasion that Julio was in arrears 
in his account with the queen 15,000 crowns. Professor Pollard 
declares this “‘a fact which alone would dispose of the idea that he 
was an ambassador”. Exactly why an ambassador should not be in 
debt to the queen Professor Pollard does not state. And there is 
evidence to prove that Stafford was behind in his accounts with the 
queen. Mendoza wrote to Philip on October 2, 1587: 


Julius also informs me that the 12,000 crowns now in the ambassa- 
dor’s hands, out of the 100,000 sent to him by the Queen to give to Béarn 
[ Navarre] and others, are to be employed expressly in aiding the prince 
of Conti and Count Soissons. But, as the ambassador is overwhelmed 
with debt, he has spent the money. . . . Julius says that the reason why 
Walsingham has urged that the ambassador should be ordered to give 
Soissons these 12,000 crowns is that the Queen should discover that he 
had spent them, and so he might be disgraced. 

Here obviously, if Mendoza was accurately informed, was a situ- 
ation which might well have placed Stafford several thousand crowns 
in arrears to the queen. The question at once arises as to whether 
Mendoza was, or was not, well informed. Upon this particular point, 
fortunately, there is confirmatory evidence in the English State 
Papers. On September 12, 1587, Walsingham wrote to Burghley: 
“Your Lordship, by the enclosed from Mr. Stafford, may perceive 
how much there remaineth in his hands of the 18,000 crowns which 
I wish were delivered to the Count of Soissons in case he continue in 
his former resolution to join with the king of Navarre.” 

This proves at least that certain money was in Stafford’s charge 
and that Walsingham was urging its delivery to Soissons. It does 
not, however, prove that Stafford had already spent the money. 
Upon this point a letter from Stafford to Burghley of March 31, 
1588, is more illuminating: 

If Walsingham, upon that which I writ to him, as I writ to you once, 
had showed me as much friendship as by others he professed to me, I 


might come out of this; for, as I writ to your Lordship, I desired him 
to be a means only that that which remaineth here might not be called 
upon that I might serve my turn of it till I came home; for I know 
there are a great many that have deserved, in my conscience, a great 
deal less than I, have had greater favors. But he writ to me he durst 
not speak to her Majesty about it and that was all the answer he made 
me, which was not that which I desired at his hands; for I desired him 
not to speak to her Majesty of it, knowing what choler any such demands 
moveth her to, though men do deserve never so well; and if he had 
been disposed to do me pleasure, without any such demand at her 


54 Cal. St. P. Spanish, 1587-1603, p. 149. 
55 Harleian MSS. 60994, f. 96. 
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Majesty’s hands, he might have pure he favor not to have that 
thought upon, and if I might have t 
content everybody.*® 


+ 


iat favor I would find means to 


fi 


The wording of this letter is obscure but the meaning of it ap- 
pears to be that Stafford had requested Walsingham to contrive that 
the money (probably that destined for Soissons which had never been 
paid over to him) should not be called for in England until Staf- 
ford’s return home. Apparently all he wanted Walsingham to do 
was to keep quiet on the subject so that the queen might forget about 
the money. 

The matter is mentioned once again in the English correspond 
ence in a letter from Walsingham to Stafford, dated December 10, 
1588: “Her Majesty spoke to me about the 20,000 crowns and 
blamed me that I had not taken order with you for its return home 
I answered I knew not what need she might have to use them there 
for some special service, wherewith she was satisfied.’ 

Walsingham added that he wished “some way might be devised 
to content her Majesty in that matter ”’.*’ 

Here, then, is pretty strong evidence that Stafford was misap- 
propriating public funds as Mendoza said he was and conclusive 
proof that he was behind in his accounts with the queen at least 
15,000 crowns. So Professor Pollard is quite unjustified in saying 
that the fact that Julio was behind in his accounts with the queen 
disposes of the idea that he was Stafford. Quite the contrary, it 
tends to confirm that idea. 

3ut Mendoza’s correspondence furnishes even more convincing 
evidence of the identity of the two men. On December 19, 1587, he 
wrote to his master that in consequence of Arundel’s death the “ new 
confidant” had requested him to find some other person of trust to 
convey intelligence between them and added the sentence, already 
quoted in another connection: “In order not to lose Julio, I will 
myself run the risk of going to his house at night until I can find a 
suitable person.”’** 

Here evidently the “ new confidant”’, that is to say Stafford, and 
Julio were one and the same person. Their identity is further borne 
out by two of Mendoza’s letters to Philip of January, 1588. On the 
8th of the month Mendoza wrote: 

I was obliged to see the new confidant, and he has again pressed me 
to lay before your Majesty the necessity in which he finds himself in 
consequence of his allowances being detained by his enemies. .. . I am 

56 St. P. France, vol. XVIII., f. 103. Walsingham’s name is in cipher 

57 Cotton MSS., Galba E vi, f. 394. 

58 Cal. St. P. Spanish, 1587-1603, pp. 182-183 
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putting him off, but if he presses me again about it I have determined 
to seek the money for him. .. . I have also in view that it is nearly a 


year ago since your Majesty granted him the 2000 crowns.*® 


The granting of these 2000 crowns by Philip to Stafford has 
already been alluded to and the identity between Stafford and the 
“new confidant” in that particular transaction established. On Jan- 
uary 9, Mendoza wrote again: “I have decided to do with Julius, 
as you will see by my despatches, as I think it advisable, so as not to 
lose him and to keep him in a good humour. It is nearly a year since 
we gave him the 2000 crowns.’”®° 

Here the identity of Stafford and Julius is past question. In 
fact, a careful examination of all the available evidence leaves little 
or no room for doubt that Julius or Julio and Stafford were one 
and the same person. 

Stafford then, in the various guises of “ new friend”, “ new con- 
fidant”’, Julius and Julio, was evidently supplying the Spanish ambas- 
sador in Paris regularly with news of English and French affairs. 
The question still remains whether the news supplied was of a sort 
to betray English interests and to make him out a traitor or whether 
it consisted simply of unimportant matters, disclosed perhaps for the 
purpose of winning Mendoza’s confidence and of securing in return 
important information which might be serviceable to his mistress. It 
is conceivable that Stafford may have been posing as a traitor to 
Mendoza in order to betray Mendoza in turn. This is the explana- 
tion of his conduct which Stafford himself was probably prepared to 
offer and this is the one which Professor Pollard seems disposed to 
accept. 

But the briefest consideration of the information which Stafford 
regularly supplied to Mendoza effectually disposes of this interpre- 
tation of his conduct. Since the midsummer of 1585, Spain and 
England had been virtually at war. When Stafford began his deal- 
ings with Mendoza in the early spring of 1587 Sir Francis Drake 
was being prepared with ihe greatest secrecy for his famous expe- 
dition to singe King Philip's beard.“* - Almost the first information 
with which Stafford supplied Mendoza was as to the plans for this 
expedition and subsequently he kept Mendoza constantly informed 
of Drake’s movements, of the number of his ships, their crews, their 
armaments, and their probable destination.** Again in the following 
vear, when Elizabeth proposed to despatch Drake to the Spanish 
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coast once more, Stafford betraved th 


Elizabeth changed her plans and detained Drake, M« w of 
y that through Stafford also.“* When once agait \l Drake 

lared Lea he Hence Hard mM \ 

was ordered to take the offensive, iff ( e more ( \len 

doza aware of it.** And later, in June, 1588, whe e Spanish 
. Armada had already made its first start for England, Staff su 

plied the Spaniard with precise news of the movements of How 5 

and Drake’s fleets.' If this was not the rankest sort of tre 

nothing is.°? 

Other evidences of Stafford’s double-dealing might 1 

well. For example, he betrayed to Mendoza every particular the 
efforts of Elizabeth to form an alliance with Henry III. of | ( 
against Spain in the spring of 1588."° But enoug s alre be 
said to establish the fact of Stafford’s treache he motives w 
induced it can only be guessed at. In part they were probably p 
cuniary ones."* Stafford was deep in debt and needed mone He 
had misappropriated public funds and the queen was demanding an 
account of them. His creditors in France and Engla1 vere botl 
pressing him and apparently his salary was being withheld in Eng 
land in order to satisfy their demands \ltogether he appears to 
have got from Mendoza 2700 crowns, which was little enough for 
the services performed.** | How much he got from the Duke of Guise 
it is impossible to say. Another motive which prompted him was his 
antagonism to Walsingham and Leicester and their projects. Eliz 
abcth’s hostility to Spain and her interest in the Huguenot caus¢ 
were both iargely due to their instigation. Stafford disapproved of 
both policies and his desire to thwart them was further stimulated 
by his desire to thwart their promoters. It may be that he regard 
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both the Spanish and the French wars as Walsingham’s and Lei- 
cester’s affairs, not the queen’s, and was not altogether conscious of 
treachery to his sovereign in betraying the plans of his personal 
enemies. His hatred of Navarre, who had hinted to Elizabeth of 
his treachery, no doubt furnished him with another motive as well.” 
Finally, it is not unlikely that Stafford had an eye to his own fortunes 
in the event of the queen’s death. After Mary Stuart’s execution 
he announced his belief that Philip II. had the best title to the Eng 
lish succession.** Possibly he expected that Elizabeth would not 
live much longer and that Philip would make good his claims. He 
told Mendoza on one occasion that if the queen “ disappeared” many 
of the principal people in England would rally to Philip’s support.** 
On another occasion he offered to secure for himself the viceroyalty 
of Ireland and to hand over the island to Philip when Elizabeth “ dis 
appears’”’.*® All these look like bids for the favor of a future sov- 
ereign. It is worth noticing that after the failure of the Armada his 
interest in Spain flagged. Mendoza discovered that he was supply- 
ing false news and finally, before the close of the year 1588, aban- 
doned hope of getting any more out of him.*® 

How much was known in England about his treachery it is diff- 
cult to say. Walsingham knew about it certainly and probably Lei- 
cester also. The surprising thing about the whole situation is that in 
view of Walsingham’s knowledge, Stafford was allowed to keep his 
place. The probable explanation of this fact lies in the character of 
Walsingham’s informants. The testimony of disreputable fellows 
like Rogers and Gifford could hardly have carried weight against a 
man of Stafford’s birth and connections. Walsingham therefore may 
have found it advisable not to risk a public exposure. Elizabeth 
herself revealed no signs of a distrust of Stafford. He returned to 
England in the spring of 1589** but was sent back to France in the 
autumn of the same year on a mission to Henry of Navarre. His 
diplomatic career seems to have terminated upon his return to Eng- 
land late in the year 1590, though he was not supplanted as ambas- 
sador to France until the following July. The sentiment at the 
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English court was probably more favorable to his fortunes at this 
time than it had been, since his two powerful enemies, Leicester and 
Walsingham, were both dead. There was some talk of making him 
Walsingham’s successor as principal secretary but the matter fell 
} 


through and Elizabeth eventually appointed Burghley’s son, Sir 


Robert Cecil, instead. Stafford, indeed, never did occupy any | 

tion of significance under the queen after his return from France, a 
fact which may possibly be interpreted to mean that either she or 
3urghley distrusted him. At the time of his death, in 1605, there 


were no apparent smirches on his reputation 


LONYERS Al 


A PORTRAIT OF GENERAL GEORGE GORDON MEADE 


Tne name of George Gordon Meade will always be a prominent 
one in American history. Every American knows that Meade 
lid not end the 


commanded at Gettysburg and that if Gettysburg « 
war, it at least checked Lee and his victorious army in the full 
march of triumph so decisively that they never again ventured on 
vigorous offensive action. 

\lso, the circumstances of Meade’s leadership at Gettysburg 
much increase his claim to admiration and gratitude. To take a 
beaten army from a beaten commander and at three days’ notice win 
a victory over troops like Lee's under a general like Lee was a 
task that demanded most distinguished qualities of soldiership. 
This task was imposed upon Meade against his wish; but he ac- 
cepted it and showed courage and character and brains thoroughly 
adequate to the occasion 

Yet he remains one of the secondary figures of the war. Men 
remember anecdotes and phrases and experiences of Grant and 
Sherman and Sheridan. Of Meade they know nothing but the 
name. Though nominally in command of the Army of the Potomac 
until the end, at the great historic scene of Appomattox he was 
not even present. As a person he is hazy, obscure, hardly distin- 
guished from the multitude. It is of extreme interest to study the 
causes of this neglect in the nature of the man; and the delightful 
material now supplied in abundance by the general's recently pub- 
lished Life and Letters makes such a study as easy as it is profit- 
able. 

he course of Meade’s whole biography is clearly elucidated in 
this ample chronicle, his faithful effort at West Point, where he was 
graduated in 1834, at the age of nineteen, his patient labor in his 
vocation of engineering, his creditable service in the Mexican War, 
his steady advance in the Army of the Potomac until he reached its 
leadership, and the eclipse of that leadership under Grant during the 
last year of the war. Meade’s admirable letters, chiefly addressed 
to his wife, reflect all his daily experience, his triumphs and successes 
as well as failure and discouragement and disappointment. 

The careful examination of these records, in connection with 
other testimony, shows many qualities that were calculated to lead 
to success. In the first place there was a sane and healthy desire 
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for it. It is evident that Meade, like ther nor il men, longed 


passionately to get on in the protessio1 ‘ l id t “In mili- 
tary matters, as in all things else’, he says, * su the gt 
criterion Dy Which men are judged ‘when he teels that he has 


chosen the wrong path and has missed some golden opportunity, 
his regret is bitter I tremb'e sometimes en I think w I mig 
have been, and remember what | am, when I reflect o1 it: | 

might have accomplished if I had devoted v time and energies 
to one object, an object where my exertions ‘ ilk h; \¢ 
advancement.”* On 
with the thought of what victory will bring [ go into thi 
to-day as t 
stars are secure, and if I fall, you will have reputation to live 
on.””* And he has a clear and sober consciousness of having 


served such promotion as is likely to come his “Tf most faitl 


ful attention to those duties for nearly a vear preceding, and activit 
and energy such as (though sav it mvselt ive attracted at 
tention from various officers, entitle me to th lvancement of one 
grade ... then I can safely appeal to: rother-officers for 


credentia!s in this case.” 
And the natural corollary of ambition, sensitiveness at being ut 
duly postponed to others, is by no means wanting \ great clamor 
was raised before Antietam over Rey Iss removal, which 
Meade in Reynolds's place Meade, thereupon, hotlv protested that 
the urgency to have Reynolds back was slight to him and that if 
Reynolds came he should insist on being relieved Phe analysis 
of Meade’s state of mind during the last vear of the war, when 
Grant and Sheridan were crowding him out of public notice, is of 
extreme interest. Recognizing always, with inherent enanim- 
ity, the fine qualities of both generals, never uttering one word of 
public protest, he yet shows clearly to his intimats rrespondent the 
keen susceptibility he cannot overcome. “ You may lool \ 
the Army of the Potomac putting laurels on the brows of another 
rather than your husband.”® When at last, after the war, the 
supreme military honor is awarded to Sheridan instead ot to himsel 
his sense of justice revolts in language which shows how deep was 


the disappointment. “ My own sweet love, you can imagine the 
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force of this blow, but . . . we must find consolation in the con- 
sciousness . . . that it is the cruelest and meanest act of injustice, 
and the hope, if there is any sense of wrong or justice in the country, 
that the man who perpetrated it will some day be made to feel so.’ 

On the other hand, what is most winning about Meade’s ambition 
and desire for success is the moderation and perfect candor that 
temper it. Cheap notoriety, the current advertising of the news- 
papers, he detests and will make no effort to obtain it or cater to it. 
Hasty promotion, reward beyond his deserts, he does not desire, 
rather deprecates it, as bringing later mortification and regret. Even 
when things seem to be going against him, he recognizes that it is 
the fortune of war. “I don’t mean to say I have not been badly 
treated, but I do mean to say I might have been much worse treated, 
and that my present status is not without advantages, and does not 
justify my being discontented.”* What could be finer than his at- 
titude on the first advent of Grant? “I believe Grant is honest and 
fair, and I have no doubt he will give me full credit for anything 
I may do, and if I don’t deserve any, I don’t desire it.”* While no 
man ever expressed personal ambition more finely than this quiet 
soldier in the early days of his campaigning, “ I hope the people of 
the country will appreciate what we have done, and for myself in- 
dividually, if I get the approbation of those in whose hearts I wish 
to live, it is all that I ask.’’?° 

Also, Meade had other qualities that make for greatness more 
substantially than the mere desire to attain it. He had everywhere 
and always the deepest sense of duty. When there was work to 
be done, he was ready to do it, no matter how unsavory or distaste- 
ful. Grant bears witness to his subordinate’s unfailing earnestness 
and he adds further that Meade was able to take the plan of another, 
even when he did not approve of it, and carry it out as zealously as 
if it were his own. Those who have made some study of the history 
of the war, North and South, will appreciate how rare a quality 
this was. 

And with the instinct of duty went that of sacrifice. The gen- 
eral would sacrifice private feelings. Even when his child was 
dying, he would not leave his post. He would sacrifice public ad- 
vancement. “Sedgwick and Meade”, says Grant, “ were men so 
finely formed that if ordered to resign their general’s commissions 
and take service as corporals, they would have fallen into the ranks 
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Georg 
without a murmur.”" And he goes on to relate how Meade came 
to him, when he arrived in the East, and offered to give up his 
position to any other officer that Grant might prefer 

How deeply this instinct of duty and sacrifice was founded in 
patriotism is understood when we read what Meade has to say about 
his failure to attack Lee after Gettysburg and again at Mine Run. 
His military judgment may have been at fault in one or both of 
these cases, but at least his determination not to be driven from what 
he thought right by any storm of popular clamor is forever admirable 
and to be imitated. His own expression of this is so fine that I 
quote it at length: “ It will be proved as clear as the light of day, 
that an attack was perfectly practicable, and that every one, except 
myself, in the army, particularly the soldiers, was dying for it, and 
that I had some mysterious object in view, either in connection with 
politics, or stock-jobbing, or something else about as foreign to my 
thoughts, and finally the Administration will be obliged to yield to 
popular clamor and discard me. For all this I am prepared, fortified 
as I said before by a clear conscience, and the conviction that I have 
acted from a high sense of duty, to myself as a soldier, to my men as 
their general, and to my country and its cause . . . having its vital 
interests solemnly entrusted to me, which I have no right wantonly 
to play with and to jeopardize either for my own personal benefit, 
or to satisfy the demands of popular clamor, or interested politi- 
cians.”?* 

In addition to these qualities of moral character, which are cer- 
tainly helpful to greatness, Meade had intelligence of the highest 
order. His mind was perhaps not so vividly and restlessly active as 
Sherman’s; but it was far more tranquil and far better balanced. It 


was perfectly capable of sympathy with all sides and with all in- 


terests of life. Though his early and constant preoccupation with 


1 


practical matters left him little time for purely intellectual pursuits, 
it is evident that he turned to such pursuits by natural instinct. In 
one of his letters he expresses deep regret at being cut off from the 
enjoyment of music. In another he shows genuine literary sense 
by his criticism of the detestable jingle of Lucile, then running its 
brief course of popularity. 

In everything relating to the practical affairs of life, the calm 
lucidity, the broad balance of Meade’s intellect make themselves 
constantly and gratefully felt. When vigor and decision are needed, 
he is always ready for them. There is no doubt or questioning 
when doubt and questioning are out of place. Thus, though he dis- 
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approved totally of the Mexican War from a political point of view, 


he felt that, once in, we should prosecute it with all the energy of 
which the nation was capable. “ Let us show a bold and united 
front, forget party for an instant; now that we are in the war, prose- 


cute it with all possible vigor, not in talk but in acts... let 
Mexico] see we are determined to carry everything before us; and 


you may rest assured that if she is ever going to make peace, she 
will do it then, and not till then.”"* Yet this zeal and efficiency in 


7 71 7 - 
always tempered by a really remarkable power of rising 


above the immediate present, of seeing things in their larger aspects 
and their manifold phases, of recognizing the good intention and 


urpose of an adversary, even when you are opposing him 


earnest | 
with all your might No man fought the war with steadier con- 
viction than Meade. But no man showed a larger or more sym- 


tolerance and charity before the war and during it and 


So in military matters, what distinguishes Meade above every- 
thing else and gives him his lasting claim to respect, is brains. It 


nay be remarked that this was the claim of Von Moltke, also, who 
is considered to have been something of a general It was not that 
Meade had a vivid and fertile imagination, but he saw possibilities, 
weighed them, and adopted or rejected them on all their merits. 
He was “ not original in devising brilliant plans ’’, says Colonel W. 
R. Livermore, “ but his clear understanding enabled him to discrim- 
inate between the plans of others.’’™* 

Of course intelligence, in excess, has its grave military dangers. 


possibilities too clearly. Meade 


11 


It is not alwavs well to see all the 


himself, with that gift we all have of sooner or later defining our- 
selves, says somewhere, “I am a juste milieu man.”® Now a juste 
miliew man, one who keeps the middle of the travelled road, some- 
times balances too well, sometimes errs by excess of caution, some- 


times hesitates to take the chances which one blinder or less far 
seeing would take in ignorance and come out with dazzling triumph. 
It was this weakness, if it was a weakness, which induced Meade 
to provide for the possibility of retreat from Gettysburg and kept 
him from attacking after the battle, this which prevented him from 
pursuing Lee with the headlong vigor which the nation thirsted for, 
this which brought upon him the reproach of Halleck and the plead- 
ing of Lincoln. “ If General Meade can now attack him [Lee] on a 
field no more than equal for us”, wrote the President, “and will 
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do so with all the skill and courage which he, his officers, and men 
possess, the honor will be his, if he succeeds, and the blame may be 
mine, if he fails.’’?® 

To this appeal Meade answered, “It has been my intention to 
attack the enemy, if I can find him on a field no more than equal for 
us, and that I have only delayed doing so from the difficulty of ascer- 
taining his exact position, and the fear that in endeavoring to do 
so my communications might be jeopardized.” It may be that too 
keen intelligence in the apprehension of possibilities here did the 


1 courage 


general an injury, but, I repeat, he at least showed splendi 
in acting on his own judgment alone and not surrendering it to 
any pressure from others. 

Also, there are those who believe that that judgment was usually 
correct, and who agree with General Hunt as to Gettysburg in par- 
ticular, ““ He was right in his orders as to Pipe Creek; right, in his 
determination under certain circumstances to fall back to it; right, 
in pushing up to Gettysburg after the battle; right, in remaining 
there; right, in not attempting to counter-attack at any stage of the 


battle ; right, as to his pursuit of Lee.” | 


It may be added that it has 
never yet been shown and perhaps never can be shown that, if Meade 
had been supported as Grant was and supplied as Grant was, he 
would not have accomplished quite as much as Grant. 

What is most of all attractive about Meade’s intellectual make-up 
is his absolute candor. ‘There is no bluff, no swagger, no pretension, 
no attempt to throw dust in the eyes of posterity. He debates and 
analyzes his own mistakes just as freely and frankly as he would 
those of another. And when one has read thousands of pages of 
self-justification by great commanders on both sides, one appreciates 
how rare such candor is. Take this admirable passage from the 
official report of the Mine Run campaign, in which the general 
discusses the arguments for and against his own conduct as calmly 
and earnestly as if he were pleading in the naked, quiet chamber of 
his conscience. “It may be said I should not depend on the judg- 


ment of others, but it is impossible a commanding general can 


reconnoiter in person a line of over 7 miles in extent, and act on 


his own judgment as to the expediency of attacking or not. Again, 
it may be said that the effort should have been made to test the 


value of my judgment, or, in other words, that I should encounter 


what I believed to be certain defeat, so as to prove con lusive ly tnat 
victory was impossible . . . . Considering how sacred is the trust of 
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the lives of the brave men under my command, but willing as I am 
to shed their blood and my own where duty requires, and my judg- 
ment dictates that the sacrifice will not be in vain, I cannot be a 
party to a wanton slaughter of my troops for any mere personal 
end.”?® 

With these great moral and intellectual qualities, which should 
have ensured success and glory, Meade unfortunately combined 
some others that were less helpful. The latter were not in them- 
selves all positive defects, indeed very much the contrary. Some 
of them were the most charming elements in the general's character 
and remind one forcibly of the words of Shakespeare, 

“To some kind of men 
Their graces serve them but as enemies.” 

For instance, all through Meade’s career we find a singular mod- 
esty, almost amounting to self-distrust, and this is a trait so rare 
in Civil War history, as to attract attention and admiration at once. 
I have now spent fifteen years in the study of these practical natures 
who did things, either in war or statesmanship, and I begin positively 
to thirst for spirits of another type. The achievement of great 
matters brings out splendid qualities, keen insight, quick decision, 
the neglect of slight things for what is truly essential. But it also 
develops and necessarily requires a self-confidence which, repeated 
in a thousand various phases, becomes intolerably wearisome. The 
highest order of genius, Lincoln’s or Lee’s, can do things without 
this self-assurance ; but in greater or less degree it is apt to permeate 
practical minds of a narrower type. 

Now Meade was as modest as Lincoln or Lee, and in his position 
undue modesty kept him out of the public view and gave others 
much less deserving a chance to elbow past him in the race for 
honor. 

Noi that Meade was without a proper pride and just sense of 
the value of his ability and achievements. In the midst of later 
disappointment and discouragement, his heart thrills when he thinks 
of Gettysburg. Even his enemies, he says, acknowledge that 
Gettysburg was one of the greatest victories the world has ever 
seen, though some of them believe it would have been greater if he 
had not been there. And he frankly declares that, “ As I reflect on 
that eventful period, and all that has elapsed since, I have reason 
to be satisfied with my course, and cause to be most thankful. The 
longer this war continues the more will Gettysburg and its results 
be appreciated.’’*° 
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Nor was he inclined to underrate himself as compared with 


others. He playfully deprecates his wife’s enthusiasm, declarins 


that he is no more than a common soldier doing his duty; vet lest 
she should take him too closely at his word, he adds with just and 
manly dignity, “ One thing, however, I am willing to admit, and that 
is, that I consider myself as good as most of my neighbors and with 
out great vanity may say that I believe myself to be better than 


some who are much higher.”’ 


But no man was more ready to admit his own deficiencies \s 
we Nave seen above, when he tatie ( ! not Ste a ment 
Porcine “11 lane hilar ther Ile at ¢ hye 
torging excuses O! Moading tO rie wen on 
straight to the causes of tailure and it he tound them in himself, he 


said so. When he receives honorable mention, he notes that there 


is a great deal of accident about it and that many who missed it have 


done quite as much as he. When he is put forward prominently 
as the victor of Gettysburg, he points out that chance has its mighty 


share in all great victories and that he had better abstain from b1 
ging until his future is more secure \nd I have met with few 
commanders on either side who could have penned the simple sen 
tence in which he recounts one of his adventures with Lee. “ This 
was a deep game, and I am free to admit that in the playing of it he 


has got the advantage of me. 


Finest of all, as illustrating this natural instinct of self-distrust, 
is Meade’s shrinking from supreme command. Everywhere one 


finds men hurt and injured, because not entrusted with positions 


equal to their merits ; but the instances of those who had rank enough 
and feared more are rare indeed. Meade was certainly one of them 


It is not only that he balked when the command of the Army of the 


Potomac was actually thrust upon him. The boldest might have 
done that under the circumstances. [ut months before he writes 
to his wife in the most intimate frankness of self-confession 
“Your anxiety lest I should be placed in command of the army 
causes me to smile. Still, I must confess when such men as Gibbon 
say it is talked about, it really does look serious and alarming; y« 
when I look back on the good fortune which has thus far attended my 
career, I cannot believe so sudden a change for the worse can occur 
as would happen if I were placed in command.”** The absolute 
sincerity of this cannot be questioned and to turn to it from the loud 
petulance of so many who are eager to better themselves is like step- 
ping from the clatter of cities into the quiet of green fields. 


And as he was too modest to thrust himself into the glare of 
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glory, so Meade had another grace inimical to the greatest success of 
a soldier; he was a lover of peace. It is worth noting that none of 
the men of the very first rank on either side in the war were of 
the roaring, swashbuckler type, which prates about the pleasure of 
fighting in itself. Grant and Thomas, Lee and the two Johnstons, 
were quiet gentlemen. Sherman was certainly not quiet, but he was 
anything but a boisterous roarer. And so far Meade is in excellent 
company. But he differed from all these I have named in that he 
took little or no pleasure in his profession, in fact found it positively 
distasteful in all its aspects. ‘“‘ He was not a soldier by instinct ”,?* 
says Colonel W. R. Livermore, and only repeats what Meade was 
constantly saying himself. 

Understand me. I do not for a moment suggest anything so ab- 
surd as that Meade was lacking in personal courage. He had prob- 
ably as high moral control over any physical timidity as a man of 
such sensitive temperament ever possessed. Splendid anecdotes are 
told of his coolness in action and by some who were not favorable to 
him. Read Butterfield’s account of his sitting quietly at the crisis 
of Gettysburg, with the shells bursting all about him, telling stories 
to the young officers of his early adventures and experiences. ‘‘ The 
world might naturally suppose that with the immense responsibility 
so suddenly placed upon him unsought and unexpected, Meade might 
have been a trifle nervous or excited. If he was, he never betrayed 
it.”** Read, again, Horace Porter’s description of the general in 
battle, his sharp, ringing orders, his intense energy of carriage and 
movement, his quick comprehension of the conduct of all his sub- 
ordinates and intelligent adjustment of their action to each other. 

Yet, if you examine his heart carefully, as it is laid bare in the 
long process of his correspondence, you will agree with Colonel 
Livermore that he was no: a soldier by instinct. Why, even at the 
beginning he went to West Point as it were by accident and against 
his inclination. He had none of the drum-and-fife fever which 
makes so many boys soldiers before they know it. He was a thinker, 
ascholar. The drill at the Academy, the endless repetition of tech- 
nique, indispensable but monotonous, bored him unspeakably. He 
longed to be out of the army before he was fairly in it. Years later, 
in Mexico, he enlarges with energetic disgust on the same tedious 
features of actual military life. “ A camp where is no active service 
is a dull and stupid place, nothing but drill and parades, and your 
ears are filled all day with drumming and fifeing. All this is very 

23 Story of the Civil War, III. 495. 

24 Julia Lorrilard Butterfield, Memorial of General Daniel Butterfield, p. 128. 
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pretty for such as have never seen it, but fifteen years of such busi 
ness takes off the edge of novelty.’ 


1 | 9771 
Ith, too, and the hardships of camp life 


He was delicate in hea 
were a trial to him. He bore them without complaint, but he grew 
infinitely tired of them. ‘“ Do not be frig 
sight of two gentlemen so sick, with no friendly hand near them, no 
accommodation of any kind whatever in a flimsy tent, made me feel 
badly, not only for them, but for myself, in anticipation of bein 
similarly situated. Still, I trust I shall keep well, and if taking care 
of myself will do it, I am certain of it.” He does not seem much 


exhilarated with the enthusiasm of a soldier's career, does he? And 


in Mexico, where this was written, in the prime of strength and 
vigor, he grows so homesick, so stricken with longing for home and 


the presence of those he loves, that he is only prevented from re 
signing by the thought that honor will not allow him to do so in th« 
face of approaching conflict 

Honor only, you observe; for all the excitement, all the inspira- 
tion, which so many soldiers feel in actual battle, was apparentl; 
omitted from Meade’s composition. The fighting fury of Jackson 
and Sheridan and Stuart, the intoxication which even Lee indicated 
when he said, “ It is well that this is so terrible, or else we might 


grow fond of it’’,*° seem utterly foreign to this quiet scholar w 


fought as he did problems in arithmetic. There was little spirit of 
adventure in the man who wrote, “ Before Colonel Cross’s deat! 
it was usual for the officers to ride in all directions, hunting and for 
exercise, but I never went more than two miles. alwavs with a party, 
and always on open ground, where I had a fair view of every thing 
around me.”*? Falkland, whom Meade in some points resembles. 
could not. in Clarendon’'s strat ge phrase, ngeminate “ Pe e! 
Peace!” with a more thirsty longing than did Meade at an earls 
period in the war. “ Peace—oh, whzt a glorious word, and how 


sweet and delightful would its realization be to me!’’* And one 


sentence sums up this whole attitude of mind with conclusive « 
phasis. “I like fighting as little as any man.”** You will agree. | 
think, that this is a singular utterance for a great soldier, 

Besides these attractive qualities, modesty and the love of peace, 


| 


which unfitted him for popular mili ss, Meade had one 


positive defect, and that was his inabili en. He hada few 
25 Life, I. 35. 
26 J. W. Jones, Life and Letters of General Robert E. Lee, p. 208. 


27 Life, I. 67. 
28 Jbid., p. 317. 


29 Ibid P. 349. 
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warm friends, he had the esteem of many; but his officers generally 
did not love him, even when they trusted him, and he had no faculty 
whatever of inspiring an army with that personal enthusiasm which, 
while it may not bring victory without great generalship, is almost 
essential to give great generalship permanent triumph. 

This lack of gift for dealing with his subordinates did not 
come from insufficient judgment or insight. On the contrary, 
Meade’s calm, clear, just intelligence shows in nothing more than 
in his fine appreciation of the characters of men. This appears 
admirably, so far back as the Mexican War, in his comments on his 
fellow-officers. It shows sti!]l better, during the Civil War, in all 
that he writes of the great number of distinguished soldiers with 
whom he was brought into contact. His judgments of McClellan, 


of Burnside, of Hooker, remain perhaps the most illuminating of 


any that we have, not exempt from severity, where severity is re- 
quired, but absolutely free from jealousy and inclining to emphasize 
good qualities wherever possible. This recognition of the good is 
especially noticeable with Sheridan and Grant, whom Meade had cer- 
tain'y no reason to love, but whom he analyzes with the most kindly 
and generous discrimination. 

It is possible that Meade read men too well to be popular with 
them. The first lesson of practical life is that to be on good terms 
with people we must treat them as if we thought a little better 
of them than we really do. Though Meade was thoroughly demo- 
cratic in principle, it is not certain that he cared very much about 
being on good terms with the generality. It is certain that he was 
not one to disguise the truth for the sake of being on good terms 
with anybody. 

Whatever the reason, he had friction with too many. Per- 
haps his difficulties with Sickles and Butterfield were natura!. They 
were men of an altogether different stamp from him. But he 
quarrelled with Warren—and made it up, quarrelled with Sheridan, 
even with the amiable Burnside, and did not make it up. There 
were others with whom he did not quarrel, but who simply felt that 
they would much prefer to serve under somebody else. And this 
is not a favorable state of mind in war. Little things often indicate 
great defects. I know nothing that better reveals Meade’s tactless- 
ness than General Schaff’s exce'lent account of the general’s horse. 
The animal had one of those gaits which are neither a walk nor a 
trot and make it impossible for others to keep pace with him—a “ fox- 
walk” General Schaff aptly calls it and adds that members of the 


staff were often heard to say, “ Damn that horse of Meade’s! I 
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wish he would either go faster or slower.’*® I fear that Meade 


rode through life at something of a fox-walk 

Also, it is pretty substantially proved that 
his nerves would break in abominable fits of temper. We read of 
the great Conde, that in ordinary converse he was harsh and rough 
with his subordinates, but that under fire his manners were restrained 
into an exquisite courtesy. Just the opposite appears to have been 
the case with Meade. At the mess and the campfire he treated his 
staff like a cultured gentleman, but in battle, especially if they 
brought bad news, he rated them as if they were schoolboys, swore, 
if need be, and in general so comported himself that no one ap 
proached him if it could possibly be avoided. “A battle always 
put him in a fury”, says Grant. “ He raged from the beginning to 


the end. His own staff officers would dread to bring him a report of 


anything wrong. Meade’s anger would overtlow on the heads of 
his nearest and best friends.””*? 
Meade’s biographers reject evidence of this sort coming from 


Grant and Grant’s followers—for instance, Dana and Horace Porter 
—as somewhat suspicious. But there are plenty of other witnesses 
General Schaff has no prejudice against Meade; yet he, too, writes: 
“T have seen him so cross and ugly that no one dared to speak 
to him,—in fact, at such times his staff and everybody else kept as 
clear of him as possible.”*? 

The most reliable written evidence we have of this weakness of 
he time of 


Meade’s is his savage communication to Burnside at 


the mine disaster. “ Do you mean to say your officers and men will 


not obey your orders to advance? If not, what is the obstacle? I 
wish to know the truth and desire an immediate answer lo 


which Burnside not unnaturally replied: “ | have never in any report 
said anything different from what I conceived to be the truth. Were 


ark OT your mote 


it not insubordinate I would say that the latter re 
was unofficerlike and ungentlemanly.”** And thus the rep! 
lish breeds ever the countercheck quarrelsome 
When I read all these things, I turn to Meade’s portrait, and be 


gin to understand it. The high intelligence is under the high fore- 


head. The stern brows and eagle nose mark the unquailing co r 
There are lines of sensitiveness, lines of possible sympathy. But 


it is not the face of a man men love. 


30 The Battle of the Wilderness, p. 42 
81 Young, Around the World with General Grant, Il. 249 
32 Battle of the Wilderness, p. 41 

Official Records, series I., vol. 40, p. 142 
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A medical officer came to Meade at some not very fortunate 
moment and complained that the soldiers were calling him “ Old 
Pills” and he wanted it stopped. Meade clapped on his great eye- 
glasses, glared furiously at the complainant, and snarled, “ Well, 
what of that? How can I prevent it? Why, I hear that, when I 
rode out the other day, some of the men called me ‘ a d—d old goggle- 
eyed snapping turtle.’ 

A d—d old goggle-eyed snapping turtle! A man had ever so 
much rather be called the savior of his country, hadn't he? But 
these soldiers are so keen-sighted and so abominably frank! 

The ill-temper, the irritability, however, were only superficial, 
only the outcome of overwrought nerves stretched to the point of 
cracking. Everyone recognizes that after such a crisis the general 
was most eager and cordial in his expression of regret. Moreover, 
General Schaff adds that “ As the campaign progressed, with its 
frightful carnage and disappointments, his temper grew fiercer ”’ ;5* 
and this explains not only any apparent inconsistency in the anecdote 
of coolness at Gettysburg above narrated, but much besides. It 
reminds us that Meade was working under difficulties that would 
have strained a far more phlegmatic disposition. After he had held 
for months the sole command of that magnificent army, the govern- 
ment became dissatisfied and he was suddenly subjected to the con- 
trol of Grant, a contro! kindly exercised, but galling, to say the least. 
If the head of the Army of the Potomac wished to leave his post 
for a day, he was obliged humbly to beg permission of his superior. 
Such outbursts of wrath as he poured upon Sheridan are perhaps 
inexcusable. They are quite explicable when we consider that 
Sheridan was so supported by the higher authorities, that he had 
the impudence to speak to his nominal commander in the following 
fashion. “I told him that since he insisted on giving the cavalry 
directions without consulting or even notifying me, he could hence- 
forth command the Cavalry Corps himself—that I would not give it 
another order.’** For such a reply in any European army the 
impetuous Irishman would have run considerable risk of being shot. 

Through all these immense difficulties, in spite of superficial 
irritation, Meade bore himself with a fundamental patience and 
dignity which we cannot fail to admire. Again and again he de- 
clares his humble, earnest wish to do his duty and his utter dis- 
regard of personal advantage. No finer letter was written during 
the war than that in which he expresses to Halleck his willingness 

85 Horace Porter, Campaigning with Grant, p. 248. 


36 Battle of the Wilderness, p. 40. 
87 Personal Memoirs of General Philip Sheridan, 1. 368. 
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to be treated as a mere instrument for the welfare of the cause 
all were desirous to serve. “I take this occasion to say to you, 
and through you to the President, that I have no pretensions to 
iat all I 


can do is to exert my utmost efforts and do the best I can; but that 


1 
} 
i 


any superior capacity for the post he has assigned me to; t 


the moment those who have a right to judge my actions think, or feel 
satisfied, either that I am wanting or that another would do better, 
that moment I earnestly desire to be relieved, not on my own ac- 
count, but on account of the country and the cause.’ 

So we return to what is attractive about Meade, to what is 
charming ; for however unapproachable he may have been in official 


being drawn to him, 


relations, no one can read his letters without 
without feeling a singular attachment for one so simple, so large- 
hearted, so sincere. It is very curious that you might study the 
biography carefully without getting the least intimation of faults 
of temper, and this seems to indicate that these faults were somewhat 
less radical than many would have us believe. The only hint of 
anything of the kind is the sharp scene with a newspaper man, 
where temper was surely justified, if ever. “I asked his authority ; 
he said it was the talk of the camp. I told him it was a base and 
wicked lie, and that I would make an example of him, which should 
not only serve to deter others from committing like offenses, but 
would give publicity to his lie and the truth.”** And he ordered 
the offender paraded through the army, with a placard stating that 
he was a “ Libeler of the Press ” 

On the other hand, there is plenty of evidence that in general 
social intercourse Meade could be very attractive. His broad and 
trained intelligence made his conversation full of interest. His 
manners were easy and courteous. And General Schaff emphasizes 
the peculiarly sensitive, refined, and sympathetic quality of his voice 

But it is in his faruly relations that the general’s charm is felt 
most. His letters to his wife have not one atom of sentimentality, 
ng warmth of 


education 


but they have unusual tenderness, sympathy, winni 
affection. Every detail of his children’s growth an 
terests him and his longing to be with them is sometimes so grea 
that he is almost ready to forget duty and even honor. “ At night, 


when I thought of seeing you and my dear children . . . I would 
be almost crazy, and determined the next morning I would go and 
get my leave.”*° His respect and esteem for his wife show in the 


habit of referring every question, even those military, to her sym 


88 Official Records, series I., vol. 27, pt. L., p. 109 
89 Life, II. 202-203 
40 Jbid., I. 38. 
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pathy and judgment, and his deep devotion expresses itself often in 
passages like the following: “* Do you know, to-day is our wedding- 
day and my birthday. Twenty-one years ago we pledged our faith 
to each other, and I doubt if any other couple live who, with a!l the 
ups and downs of life, have had more happiness with each other 
than you and 

The intimate self-revelation of these domestic letters shows in 
the writer of them a singular simplicity and single-heartedness, 
which are quite irresistible. Like many men of great intellectual 
power, Meade seemed to analyze himself with as perfect frankness 
as he would have done anyone else. I have already indicated this 
in regard to military matters, but it is even more attractive as to 
personal experience. When he is about to be set aside, he notes 
the fact with entire candor of acceptance. “ My time I suppose has 
passed, and I must now content myself with doing my duty un- 
noticed.”** When a great crisis is at hand, he sets down quietly 
his own fears and tremors: “ Sometimes I have a little sinking 
at the heart, when I reflect that perhaps I may fail at the grand 
scratch; but I try to console myself with the belief that I shall prob- 
ably do as well as most of my neighbors, and that your firm faith 
must be founded on some reasonable groundwork.’** But the 
most charming illustration of this personal candor is the general’s 
comment on Reynolds. Few men would let such a remark go be- 
yond their own conscience and many would not be honest enough 
to admit it even there. ‘“ As yet the order has not been issued, but 
when it comes I shall subside gracefully into a division commander, 
though frankness compels me to say, I do wish Reynolds had stayed 
away, and that I could have had a chance to command a corps in 
action. Perhaps it may yet occur.’** And again, in a little differ- 
ent connection, “I envied Reynolds when he left for Harrisburg, 
and secretly thought the Governor might have applied for me.’* 
Now that I call a ravishing bit of human nature. 

The truth is, Meade could afford to be frank, because he had 
nothing to conceal. Few men have built their lives upon a broader 
foundation of dignity, of purity, of courage, of faithful devotion to 
duty. His religious interests are certainly neither obtrusive nor 
excessive. But they were evidently very deep, very genuine, 
and very vital in their influence. At times they become almost 

41 Life, I. 241. 

42 Tbid., II. 229. 
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44 Jbid., p. 315. 
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naive, as when he inclines to think that his leg was saved by special 
interposition of the providence of God. But usually there is a grave 
and solemn earnestness about them which admirably fits the solid, 
loyal temper of the man. “I thought, too, of how I was preserved 
then and since in many perilous times through God’s mercy and 
will, and prayed He would continue His gracious protection to me, 
and in His own good time restore me to you, or if this was not His 
will, and it was decreed that I was to be summoned, that "te would 
forgive me, for His Son’s sake, the infinite number of sins I have all 
my life been committing.’’** 

One bitter sentence, wrung from Meade in the hour of neglect, 
deserves particular attention. “ Don’t worry yourself about this; 


treat it with contempt. It cannot be remedied, and we should be 


resigned. I don’t believe the truth ever will be known, and I have 
a great contempt for History.”** This is contrary to what is usually 


asserted. Most slighted heroes console themselves with the thought 
that history will set everything right. Will it? 
Without going too much into the general question it may surely 


be maintained that there is always some cause for a great reputa- 
tion. When a man is lauded by his contemporaries and by pos- 
terity, there is some reason for it. What is puzzling, and what seen 
to justify Meade, is that the cause is so often inadequate to the result. 
A man may have splendid gifts, gifts of the highest value to the 
world, and be known only to few, while one who has a fine figure 
and a tongue and can drink a cocktail cordially may get laurels and 
a statue. It was something so with Meade. He had a dozen 
great qualities. But because he had not the faculty of drawi 
men after him, he must stand not only behind those who had that 
faculty with others, as Lee and Sherman and Sheridan and Thomas, 
but even behind those who had that faculty and little else, as Hooker 
and McClellan. 

He was simply the man who fought Gettysburg \fter all, 


History takes note of that. 


46 Jhid. pp. 276-277 
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[Under this caption it is proposed to print in each number of the 
REvIEw, hereafter, three or four or five brief contributions in which his- 
torical investigators may communicate new discoveries, new criticism of 
sources, new arguments, new conclusions, or suggestions for further 
research or thought. It is hoped that the addition, to the “body articles ”, 
of this new department or group of briefer communications—peltasts 
reinforcing the conventional hoplites of research, corvettes supporting 
the traditional three-deckers—may make the general array more mobile 
and effective, and may encourage in the historical profession a free and 
intimate interchange of results and opinions. But it is also hoped that 
all who favor us with such notes will compose them with great brevity.] 


CONCILIUM AND CONSILIUM. 


In the July number of the AMERICAN HistTorIcaL REVIEW a ques- 
tion was raised by Professor A. B. White, in his article on ‘ Concen- 
tration of Representatives” and again in his review of The King’s 
Council, which it seems to me should not pass without an answer. 
This is in regard to the terms concilium and consilium, as used in the 
thirteenth century, and the ideas suggested by them. It is main- 
tained that “ Consilium was, in addition to its old meaning of 
counsel, from the beginning of Henry III.’s reign, used regularly for 
the smaller assembly, the ancestor of the Privy Council, whereas in 
nearly every case in which a large assembly of barons was referred 
to, whether in chronicle or official record, concilium was used” (AM. 
Hist. Rev., XIX. 740; also 868). I readily acknowledge the omis- 
sion of The King’s Council to treat this point specifically, although 
the omission was not from ignorance. To present some of the 
facts in evidence, it is true that in the language of the Church the 
form concilium was as a rule preferred to designate all ecclesiastic 
assemblies of formal character, whether these were general or local, 
oecumenical, plenary, provincial, or regional; while consilium in ad- 
dition to its sense of counsel or advice was used in the documents 
of the Church for secular councils of state and town (see Potthast, 
Regesta Pontificum; Wilkins, Concilia; and Du Cange, Glossarium). 
To a noticeable extent the writers of England, in both chronicles 
and records, were affected by this example and sought to make sim- 
ilar distinctions between councils of state, although the institutions 
were by no means parallel. Matthew Paris and others refer to the 
great assemblages summoned by the king in phrases such as gen- 
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erale concilium and concilium congregatum; sometimes indeed they 
bring the two forms into contrast as per consilium et assensum con- 
ciltt nostri. But they give also so many instances clearly to the con- 
trary, to say nothing of expressions of double or ambiguous meaning, 
that we may reasonably hesitate to accept the statement of a positive 
rule in this regard. The following examples show that consilium 
was used, interchangeably with concil/ium, to denote the council in 
its larger and more dignified form, and by some writers was the term 
preferred. In the authoritative edition of Bracton’s Note Book | 
find generale concilium given only once; elsewhere it is always con- 
h 


silium, even when the council was manifestly great, as when at 


Merton in 1234-1235 the barons pronounced their nolumus against 
change in the laws of England—convocato consilio provisum est 
(Maitland, no. 1117, etc.). As early as the expression “ council in 
parliament” becomes a current phrase, denoting the king’s council 


1 


in its most expanded form, it appears regularly as consilium, not 
concitum, in parliamento (Rot. Parl., 1. 15, 125, 150, etc.). The 
interchangeability of the two forms of the word is shown in the 
following passage referring to the ecclesiastical council of Lyons in 
1274, de consilio Lugdunensi . . . fuit concilium maximum celebra- 
tum (Flores Hist., 11. 33). At the same time with less frequency 
concilium instead of consilium was used in the sense of counsel as 
well as for council in its less formal aspect. More than once Matthew 
Paris gives the word a double meaning, as for instance, significarunt 
cardinales inito prolixiori concilio ... ut convocaretur concilium 
generale (1V. 30, also 372). In the records of the Exchequer we 
find concilium ad scaccarium as well as consilium ad scaccarium 
(King’s Council, p.41. In the rolls of the curia regis there are upon 
the same membrane Placita coram Consilio Domini Regis and Placita 
coram |W. Ebor’ Archiepiscopo et Concilio Domini Regis (Abb. 
Plac., p. 118; a reference which | have verified from the roll). Other 
passages of the kind are coram ipso domino rege et concilio suo 
(Ann. Burton, p. 253), a regali concilio (Dunst., p. 68), rege et con 

cilio suo ignorantibus (ibid., p. 221, also 274). 

If it be thought that these are only exceptions which prove the 
rule, there is still a stronger side of the argument. For if the dis- 
tinction of concilium and consilium had been well grounded in the 
thirteenth century, we should expect the same usage to be carried 
forward into the fourteenth century, when the existence of two insti- 
tutions, namely Parliament and the council, was clearly recognized. 
But instead in all the official records of the latter time the spelling 


consilium gains ground almost to the exclusion of the other. The 
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Parliament itself, or rather the inchoate House of Lords, among 
other modes of designation continues to be known as consilium in 
parliamento (Rot. Parl., passim; Ancient Petitions, etc.). A statute 
is sanctioned de consilio praelatorum, comitum et aliorum fidelium 
regni nostri de consilio nostro existentium (Statutes of the Realm, 
I. 51). Writs for the summons of barons and knights are issued 
de militibus eligendis et mittendis ad consilium, de consilio summont- 
endo, etc. (Parl. Writs, 1. 26,65). The expression commune con- 
siiium, which has been cited as suggesting only the process of taking 
counsel, is shown to mean council as well as counsel in the passage 
Rex ... in pleno parliamento suo et de communi consiliosuo statuit 
(Rot. Parl., I. 78); later there is clericus communis consilii (King’s 
Council, p. 368). On the other hand concilium survives in the con- 
nection de concilio Regis iuratus, secretum, concilium, etc. (ibid., pp. 
74, 88, 105). The later records of the council itself, whenever they 
are in Latin and also when at length English words like “ counsellor” 
and “councillor ” appear, fail to bear out the assumption that there 
was any philological difference between consilium and concilium, 
much less that magnum consilium of the fourteenth century was an 
evolution apart from magnum concilium of the thirteenth century. 
When the entire history of the council is held in view, the evidence 
seems obvious and overwhelming that instead of two words con- 
noting two ideas, which have been taken as forecasting two institu- 
tions, we have only variants of the same word employed diversely, it 
is true, at certain times by individual clerks. One reason why the 
letter s so far superseded the c is found in the tendencies of the ver- 
tical style of handwriting, which multiplied the upright letters and the 
upright forms of letters rather than the round letters. It may be 
noticed incidentally that the round s (like a Greek sigma) is not 
always perfectly distinguished from the c, but the Gothic style ran 
more and more exclusively to the upright s (like an f). 

Finally there is a reason why the clerks of the thirteenth century 
were unable to separate the two ideas with any degree of clearness. 
This was because the king's council itself was not as yet defined in 
respect of its larger form apart from its smaller form. Only for 
purposes of taxation, according to Magna Carta, art. 14, was it stated 
that all the barons should be summoned and how they should be 
summoned. Since the levy of a tax therefore was properly by 
authority of a general council, it is pertinent to the argument to notice 
that in regard to the carucage of 1217 it was said assisum fuit per 
consilium regni nostri (Rot. Lit. Claus., I. 348). For other func- 
tions there was no standard of size, how large the council should be, 
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or as to formality, in what manner it should be assembled. Often 
it was small, but from its narrowest circle it expanded to its widest 
through every degree of dimensions. Nor can we be sure, as Mr. 
White says further, “* that a council in connection with which a dat 
was named, indicating limited duration, the temporary presence of 
many magnates, was concilium; advice, deliberation, or the couns 


ling body that was in continuous session, the thing made up of the 


king’s consilarii, was consilium”™. So far as evidence is given 
appears that a small council or a select number of lords might be 
summoned by writ (Cal. Close Rolls, 12 Edw. IIL, p. 517). More 
over whenever trials were held, in order to secure the attendance of 


all participants, in the nature of things it was necessary to appoint a 
day. It is likely that the instance cited (Am. Hist. Rev., XIX. 741, 
note) of a council, 7. ¢., concilinm, three weeks after Michaelmas re- 
fers toa conciliar session such as was frequently held either in cor 

junction with or immediately after the fall session of the Exchequer 
In this case as well as other cases that are mentioned in the same 
foot-note there is nothing either in the words or the context to in 
cate whether the council at the moment was great or small, nor could 


anyone say at what point a small council became great. This argu 


ment it would be unnecessary to give so fully, were it not a common 
fallacy to define institutions too closely by their names, and to press 
names and phrases into a meaning beyond their contemporary sense 
As Maitland has said, ** There is for us a 
modern ideas.” 


James BaLtpwin 


KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS OF 1708 


In 1821 Mr. Jefferson wrote to J. Cabell Breckinridge recounting 
his recollection of the genesis of the Kentucky Resolutions. In this 
letter, he gives the impression that a consultation had taken place 
between John Breckinridge, father of the person to whom the letter 
was written, Wilson Cary Nicholas, one of Jefferson's two most 
trusted lieutenants, and himself. He thought the determination to 
protest against the Alien and Sedition Laws proceeded somehow from 
that conclave. “ Those gentlemen”, Jefferson wrote, “ pressed me 
strongly to sketch resolutions for that purpose, your father under- 


taking to introduce them to that [the Kentucky] 


legislature, with a 
solemn assurance, which I strictly required, that it should not be 
known from what quarter they came. I drew and delivered them 


to him.” Later on, in this same letter, Jefferson asserts that his 
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memory is not distinct as to the part played by the elder Breckin- 
ridge in this conference; but considering his age, and the twenty- 
three years that had elapsed since 1798, his recollection was far 
better than that of most old men and far better than his own as to 
some other events of his earlier career. Upon this letter and others 
contained in the Breckinridge Papers there was slowly built up a 
theory of the intimate connection of the Kentucky statesman with 
the genesis of the Resolutions of 1798. This view is set forth in 
great detail by Colonel Reuben T. Durrett, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
in The Southern Bivouac for March, April, and May, 1886. <A year 
later Jefferson's great-granddaughter, Sarah Nicholas Randolph, 
who was also descended from W. C. Nicholas, printed an article in 
The Nation (May 5, 1887) examining the evidence brought forward 
by Colonel Durrett. Her argument centred around a letter from 
Jefferson to Nicholas, dated “ Monticello, October 5, 17908”. This 
letter is as follows, from the text printed in Paul Leicester Ford’s 
edition of the IVritings of Thomas Jefferson, which is taken from 


the Jefferson Manuscripts in the Library of Congress: 


To Witson Cary NICHOLAS 
Monticetto Oct 5. 98. 

Dr. Sir,—I entirely approve of the confidence you have reposed in 
mr Brackenridge, as he possesses mine entirely. I had imagined it 
better those resolutions should have originated with N. Carolina, But 
perhaps the late changes in their representation may indicate some doubt 
whether they could have passed. In that case it is better they should 
come from Kentucky. I understand you intend soon to go as far as mr 
Madison’s. You know of course I have no secrets for him. I wish 
him therefore to be consulted as to these resolutions. The post boy 
waiting at the door obliges me to finish here with assurances of the 
esteem of Dr Sir your friend and servt. 

President Ethelbert D. Warfield of Lafayette College was then 
putting the finishing touches on his book, entitled The Kentucky 
Resolutions of 1708: an Historical Study (New York, 1887), which 
was published in the following autumn. He at once sat down and 
wrote a reply to Miss Randolph’s article and this was published in 
The Nation for June 2, 1887. Warfield upheld the Breckinridge 
side of the debate, which he was then well able to do, as he had 
the Breckinridge Papers then in his possession. He declared it was 
almost impossible to credit Breckinridge’s failure to see Jefferson 
in the weeks before the above letter was written, which evidently had 
thrown a good deal of doubt on the Jefferson-Nicholas-Breckin- 
ridge conference, as set forth in Jefferson's letter of 1821. 

The probabilities were entirely in favor of a conference having 


q 
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been held, for Jefferson was in the habit of inviting his henchmen 
to pass week-ends or h 


took a good deal of pains sometimes to obliterate all traces of these 


idays inconspicuously at Montice He 


meetings and the fact that no evidence of such a confere: 


found in any contemporary writings does not prove anything what 


ever, one Way OT the other \ ut nine 1 mths atter the date f 
tne above letter, tor example, lefferso1 invited Meadis n t e 


to his house for a conference with Nicholas. Mrs. Madison carric 
the letter containing this invitation from Monticello to Montpelier 
but in the last sentence Jefferson cautioned Madison that his wife 
knew nothing as to the object of the meeting. In a similar way, 


Jefferson was sometimes very eager to have all epistolary evidences 


destroyed, or, at any rate, to have them concealed during his life 
time. n otner cases ne was extre preserve 
oft letters that he seemed to regard 1n the nature It vouchers tor 
good faith or political honesty. o accomplish this, he had tw 
polygraphs constructed and also possessed at least one press { 
ales hs ] ter } +} 4 ; 
taking copies OT his ietters by the we ess 1s 


practice, the following letter to W. A. Burwell is to the point In 
this he enclosed the draft of a paper and reminded his correspondent 


that he had promised to copy it himself, “ and not to let it be seen 


by any one in the original: nor is the least idea to be permitted to 
escape as to the quarter from which it comes”. Other letters 


Jefferson did not sign, and in some cases he commands 

spondent to “ burn this letter’. In the case of the letter to N 

of October 5, which he evidently wished to have preserved, the « 

in the Jefferson Manuscripts at Washington bears the endors 
ment :—* See his letter of Oct. 4. 98. to which this is 

Copy of a letter time not permitting a press copy this was immedi 
ately written from recollection and is nearly verbal.” It appears 
from this, therefore, that the only copy we have of this particular 
letter is not the original, not a polygray 
] 


copy, but is merely Jefferson’s recollection of what he had written 


It might easily be argued, therefore, that this letter 
evidence than that of 1821 

In addition to these difficulties, Jefferson’s papers have suffered 
vicissitudes. They have been moved about, have been divided into 


two groups, one relating to his public life, and the other to his private 


relations. This division was made by his descendants and does not 


always closely follow any line of demarcation. In addition, some 


of the public papers somehow got separated from the rest and are 
even now rather apart from the general collection in the Library of 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XX.-—-22. 
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Congress as described in the published calendar. Among these is 
a letter from Wilson Cary Nicholas to Jefferson, dated October 4, 
1798, which is plainly the letter referred to in the endorsement of 
Jefferson’s letter of October 5. Nicholas writes that he has put 
into 
the hands of Mr. John Breckinridge a copy of the resolutions that you 
t me, he says he is confident that the legislature of Kentucky (of 
which he is a member) will adopt them. ... he was very anxious to 
pay his respects to you but we both thought it best that he should not see 
you, as we believed if he did the resolutions would be attributed to you 
I ventured to inform him that they came from you. 
There is no reason to doubt the authenticity of this letter. It 
appears clearly from it that Breckinridge did not go to Monticello on 
this visit to his old home near Charlottesvi'le; that he had no part 
whatever in the inception of the protest against the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws and that their passage by a Kentucky assembly was rather 
a matter of accident than of design. Colonel Durrett seems to have 
shown without chance for debate that there was considerable revi- 
sion of the Resolutions after they left Jefferson’s pen, and before 
their introduction into the Kentucky legislature; but as to who made 
these changes and the reasons for their being made, that is an en- 
tirely different matter. 


EDWARD CHANNING. 


SLAVE CRIME IN VIRGINIA 


To promote the suppression of crime, various colonies and states 
provided by law that the owners of slaves capitally sentenced should 
be compensated by the public at appraised valuations. This brought 
it about that, although slaves were generally tried by courts not of 
record, in many cases documents reciting the convictions were off- 
cially filed. In Virginia the reimoursement was made through the 
state treasury. Accordingly it happens that in the great mass of 
archives recently made accessible in the Virginia State Library 
sundry packages contain some thirteen hundred vouchers, each re 
cording the conviction of one or more slaves for a capital crime. 


iO 


So far as my knowledge goes, no comparable record has come 
light in another commonwealth. 
The earliest voucher is dated 1774; but the six which fall in 
that decade are so few as to indicate that the file is imperfect.'| In 
1 [Among notes which the managing editor of this journal made in 1891 from 


the miscellaneous papers of the legislative session of 1774, then recently dis- 


= 
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i 


the seventeen-eighties the vouchers list 6 nvictions; in the nine 


ties, 112; and in the first five decades of the nineteenth century. 


179, 185, 242, 210, and 168, respectivel ll vouchers for the vears 

1856, 1857, and 1858, and apparently some of those for 18509, are 

missing. In those preserved for the rest of the fifties there are 168 


convictions recorded, and 26 in 1860, 28 in 1861, 15 in 1862. 6 in 


1863, and 7 in 1864, when the s« ( | ( 
convictions from first to last, thus recorded, was 1418 
gl of those convicted were males 

In 301 cases the crime is reported merely as a felony else 


without any specification at all. Of the 1117 


stated, 346 were murder, discriminated as follows: murder « 


master, 56; of overseer, 7; of other white man, 98; of mistress, 11 
of other white woman, 13; of master’s child, 2 f other whit 
child, 7; of free negro man, 7; of slave man, 59; of slave man 


14; of slave child, 12 (all of which were murders by slave women of 
their own children) ; of persons not described, 60. Of the murderers 
307 were men and 39 were women. 

For rape there were 73 convictions, and for attempts at rape, 32 
This total of 105 cases was quite evenly distributed by vears in 


proportion to capital crime in general; but in the territorial distri 


bution there was a marked preponderance in the newer counties 
of the Piedmont and the Shenandoah Valley, as compared with the 


older district of the Tidewater wher ere were but 21 convictions 


all told. In two cases at least the vict Ss ere lite ren ne 
described as an infant, the other as under ten vears old. In two mort 
instances they were free mulatto women, though in o1 f these th 
conviction was merely of “suspicion of rape”. That a voucher 


should have recorded sentence on sus] n and that the prisoner 
should actually have been transported under it shows not on 

extreme amateuris 
by the governor. None of the vouchers tell of the rape of slave 
women; but this is far from proving that such were immune Phe 
whole record, which might easily be supplemented with cases from 
other states, refutes the oft-made assertion that white women wert 


never assaulted by negroes in the ante-bellum South. 


Convictions for poisoning and attempts to poison, including the 
administering of ground glass, numbered 55 (40 men and 1° 


women), in most of which the crime was directed against white 


covered and not yet arranged, he finds succinct mention of twenty-two sl 
condemned to be hanged—one in 1770, nine ir 72, eleven in 177 ne 4 
—with an average valuation of £76, but witl t specification as to crimes Se 
also Journals of the House of Burgess 773 p. 11 (Mar 


| 
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persons. Associated with this category was the conviction of a man 
in 1794 and a woman in 1823 for administering medicine to white 
persons—a capital offense under the law. The sentence in the 
former case is not recorded. In the latter the court recommended 
the prisoner to the governor's mercy, and her sentence of death was 
commuted to transportation. If other arrests were made under this 
precautionary law the prisoners were doubtless either acquitted or 
pard med. 

lor other assaults, attempts to murder, and the like, there were 
II1 sentences falling within the purview of the vouchers, only two 
of which were described as being directed against negro victims. 
Sentences to corporal punishment do not appear in the vouchers 
except by chance. One of these, in 1854, was for abetting an at- 
tempt at murder. The sentence imposed was thirty-nine lashes on 
the first day, fifteen on the second, fifteen on the third, fifteen on the 
fourth, and thirty-nine on the fifth. Doubtless the prisoner would 
have greatly preferred the sentence of transportation which was 
given his principal in the crime. 

For insurrection and conspiracies to that end 91 slaves were 
convicted, including 36 in Henrico County in 1800 for participation 
in Gabriel's uprising, and 17 in 1831, mostly in Southampton County, 
as followers of Nat Turner. The rest were scattering. Fourteen 
convictions occurred, indeed, in 1802, but they were distributed in 
three isolated counties. 

For arson there were 90 siaves convicted, including 29 women 
For burglary there were 257, with but one woman among them. The 
highway robbers numbered 15; the horse thieves 20; and those 
sentenced for other sorts of theft 24, with no women in these cate- 
gories. Strikingly unusual convictions were those of a slave in 1827 
for forgery, and of another in 1839 for causing to be printed certain 


writings denying the right of masters to property in their slaves. 

The only unusual punishment recorded in the vouchers was that 
of a slave in Rockridge County, 1786, who for the murder of a 
fellow slave had his head cut off and stuck on a pole at the forks 
of the road. The least of the offenses of which details are given 
was that of entering a kitchen and stealing one silver spoon, in 
Nottoway County, 1789, for which the thief was put to death. The 
laws and their administration were more severe in the eighteenth 
century than afterward. 

Occasionally the vouchers furnish more or less unexpected side- 
lights. In 1788 a citizen of Amelia County was paid £80 for a 


slave who had been killed after proclamation as an outlaw. In 
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1801 Tom and Pharaoh were bought for Ssoo , nd emancipated 
by the state in reward for public services, presumably it nnection 
with the repression of Gabriel's insurrectior In 1805 a slave who 


two years before had been sentenced t ransportation in punish 


ment for burglary reappeared and was executed, and his master was 

then given compensation Che infere1 is that the master had been 

allowed to deport the slave private: seve! er vouchers 

cicate simular irregularities re\ \ ers 1 e ft t the Slaves 

convicted belonged to tree persons ot r, and in one case that the 

Slave, aiong Olner | pe ‘ a een Live Iree negro gi! 

by the last will of a white man. On neg 

furthermore, was described as a slave tor a term of vears Several 

of the convicts broke jail alter sentence, Du eir masters were p 1 


for them notwithstanding. 


The court, the commonwealth’s attorney, and private citizens 
occasionally asked the governor to pardon a slave. Where pardon 
was granted the case does not appear in the vouchers ere the 
sentence was commuted to deportation or imprisonment the voucl 


ers give the facts. A peculiar ground for petitioning is given in 


“A young negro, a valuable tradesman in this town, ndemne 
to die on the tenth of next month. His master employed no attor 
ney, and it is the general opinion he has a much greater regard for 
the high value set upon his negro than for life. Fro ur long 
friendship I petition you to pardon hin 

Many of the vouchers in the eighteenth century omitted mention 


ot the sentences Impose ; DUT nearly ; the rest recorded sentences 


of death. In the nineteenth centut n the other hand, nearly two 


thirds of the sentences prior to the gap in the 
of the fifties imposed transportation, either in the first instance or 
upon commutation by the governor, while the rest were <o death, 
except for a few scattering commutations to imprisonment. From 
1859 to 1863 most sentences were commuted to labor upon the 
public works; but in 1864, although the blockade then made exports 
from the Confederacy virtually impossible, there was a curious re 
version to sentences of deportation 

From the fact that the domestic slave-trade had carried many 


thousands of slaves from the Virginia Tidewater it might be sur- 


mised that, througn the Sale of the retractory isorder would there 
2 Letter of William Ramsay, Alexandria, Va., June 20, 1792, to the governor 

of Vi é r of Vu é “ 

many supported this, and the sentence was « muted to transporta 


tion 


the following which is drawn fr a source itside the \ ers: 
mmm. Jbid., pp. 617, 624 
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have been reduced below the normal. While in regard to rape this 
is borne out by the record, the ratio of slave crime in general runs 
squarely counter. As a rule the convictions were nowhere so 
numerous in proportion to the slave population as in the Tidewater 
and the closely adjacent portions of the Piedmont. To explain 
this there comes to mind the ante-bellum belief that the presence of 
free negroes tended to make the slaves disorderly; and in fact an 
excess in the ratio of the free negro population to that of the slaves 
existed in most of the counties where slave crime was excessive. 
The rates of compensation to the masters of the condemned 
slaves of course varied widely. The subjoined chart will show the 
fluctuations from year to year in the average appraisals of those 
who may be reckoned to have been prime field hands. From $800 
in 1861, these valuations rose to Sqoo in 1862, $3000 in 1863, and 


$4000 in 1864 in Confederate money. But that is merely to say that 
Confederate paper depreciated still more swiftly than did slave 
property. 

Urricu B. PHILLIPs. 


Average Valuations of Prime Field Hands convicted of Capital 
Crime in Virginia, 1782-1861. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Lafayette fo Lu 7 


Letters from | 


THE letters from Lafayette to the Ch Luzerne, the 
French minister to the United States, t ( inte ere 
found in the archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Paris, 
by Mr. Leland, during his investigations on behalf of the Carneg 
Institution of Washington. That they should have remain 
known until the present time, not having been seen even by Doniol 
is due to the fact that thev are in that part of the sub-series Ft 
Unis, Supplément, that has only recently been made accessible. This 
part is composed of the archives of the French Leg ) in 
United States, which were sent to Paris some time during the first 
half of the nineteenth centur The volumes nstituting them 
contain, not only the letters from Lafayette, but a great number of 
letters from various French officers who served in the Amet 
Revolution. With one or two exceptions, rtoted below as the 
Lafayette’s letters are in his own hand, his secretary having r¢ 
to Paris (see no. VIII.) ; consequent] e originals, remaini the 
archives of the legation, are unique. Of the letter my t 
group, only one has previously been te that is the letter « 
September 26, 1780, recounting the discover f Arnold's 


which is to be found in the .Wémoires of Lafavette, and in ir] 


magne Tower's Lafayette in the American Re tion is to be 
noted that this letter is not in Lafayette’s hand, and doubtless a c« 
of it was retained among his papers. With the exce n of 5 
letter, all the letters found ( ere printed Che titut 
interesting contribution to the his of | vette’s participati 
the establishment of American independence 

The historical setting of Lafavette’s second period in America 
1780-1781, is too well known to require elab n 
be remembered that he had returned to France upon leave of absence 
early in 1779; that he was instrumental in securing military aid; an 
that in April, 1780, he returned to America to announce the coming 
of Rochambeau’s army and of de Ternay’s fleet, and to resum S 
duties as major-general in the Continental Arm Arriving in 
Boston on the Hermione on April 28, he reached Washington's hi 
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quarters, at Morristown, on May 10, and very shortly proceeded 
to Philadelphia, where he conferred with members of Congress and 
especially with the Chevalier de la Luzerne, who had arrived in 
America in September, 1779, to succeed Gerard as minister pleni- 
potentiary. 

The correspondence with Luzerne, which commenced in May 
and continued through 1781, deals largely with military affairs 
The first few letters relate mainly to the preparations to be made 
for the arrival of Rochambeau’s army; then follow letters discuss- 
ing the general problem of the campaign of the combined armies, 
Lafavette being desirous of undertaking an operation against New 
York: after these are letters relating to military movements, cul- 


minating in the Virginia campaign of 1781 and the surrender of 


In printing the texts care has been taken to preserve the orthog- 
raphy of the originals—except that the capitalization and the punc- 
tuation, both of which are often exceedingly doubtful, have been 
modified in order to secure greater clearness. The work of editing 
the letters has been performed by Mr. Waldo G. Leland and Dr. 
Edmund C. Burnett, of the staff of the Department of Historical 


1 in the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


PHILADELPHIE le 17 May 1780! 


n arrivant au Camp, Monsieur le chevalier, j’eus lhonneur de vous 
envoyer les depéches du gouvernement, et la lecture de mes instructions? 
du achever de vous faire connoitre les intentions du Roy dans le secours 
yuissant que sa Majesté veut preter a ses allies mais d’apres ce que vous 
n’aves fait lhonneur de me dire sur le peu de details que vous aves receu 
inisteres de la Guerre et de la Marine, je vais me conformer a vos 
désirs en y ajoutant ce qui est parvenu a ma connoissance. 


Mr. de Corny Commissaire des guerres est chargé des instructions de 
Monsieur le pr. de Montbarrey et de Mr. le c’te de Rochambeau.’ Je 

1Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres (Paris): Correspondance 
Politique, Etats-Unis, Supplément, tome XIV., fols. 85-86 \v All letters here 
printed are A. L. S. unless otherwise indicated 

2 Vergennes’s instructions to Lafayette of March 5, 1780, are printed in 
Doniol, Histoire de la Participation de la France 4 Il’Etablissement des Etats 
Unis, IV. 314-320. The substance of the instructions is given in Perkins, France 
in the American Revolution, pp. 296-298. 


s Louis Ethis de Corny, commissary of troops, was sent to America with 


Lafayette to make the necessary preparations for the reception of the French 
troops under Rochambeau. He was instructed to purchase 100 caissons, 1200 to 
1500 horses, 2000 head of cattle, 3000 sheep, and various other supplies. The 


funds he had received in France, 50,000 livres, were quite insufficient and he was 
obliged to depend upon Luzerne for raising the necessary further amount. Th: 


minister, although embarrassed by lack of instructions from his government, pas 


Cornwallis 
Resear cl 
I. 
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compte le trouver au can pa 
par lui, que lui méme viendra recevoit ne wm 1, 
en attendant donne une idee get ile des be ns qu’aut ir. de Rocham 


beau, et c est d’a 


Mr. de Corny n’a avec lui que Cir f 
lui donner des lettres de change que par un! lente 1 na pas pu 
obtenit Mais comme le Minist1 f faire 
emplettes doivent prec der l'arrive les tr et ‘ 
dans l’etat du fonds que je 
d’approvisionements est fort au des t 
ce n’est que par vos secours pecuniaires que M1 Cort 
en etat de remplir les ordres dont il est ) 

Avant de quitter Versailles, j’eus lhonneur representer g 
vernement que n’ayant en Amerique d’aut te ie cell ficier 
Americain, et mon devoir 1 eal r 
des troupes me sere Ss, 
militaire, je ne pouvois me mel es f 
et des arrangements « ree t ( es lé 
Mr. de Cort eut une ttre 
regarder, et representai ¢ 
donner des Conseils. 

Il fut decidé, et Monsieur r. de M ( ssura pos ( 
ment “que je ne devois me considerer en Amerique que comm ficiet 
Americain, que ma mission se bornoit 4 annoncer au G’al Wasl t 
le secours envoyé, et 4 m’occuper avec lui des expeditions: que | tre 
irrangements vous regardoient, et que I étails { é t 


mon zele a donner des conseils comme frat : ( 
\mericain 


Vous 


rouverés, Monsieur le chevalier, plus de details d le 


mander a vous }€ Puls sé ent enir s le ne 
ments doivent etre signes p \ t S assurer que es prec t ns 

aont vous vous occupes Pp rT avol T weuTs, 1200 moutons et trois 


cent chevaux du Connecticu si que des farines é . 
et waggons de Pensilvanie, des chevaux de selle de Virginie et Mary- 


land, de la bierre, du cydre, les preparatifs pour quelques batiments 


ecuries, et ies lettres de ¢ nge qu yous tirere r ie tt I rT 
se rapportent entierement aux instructions de Mr. de Corny et c inte 
tions du gouvernement qui dans tous ses projets m’a paru avant toute 
choses compter sur vos soins, sur vos sé irs, et vy mettre la plus grat 


confiance. 
Quelques soient les instructions de Mr. de Corny, je connois trop s 


able on his own security to procure some ¢ live Corny v 


by Congress a bre\ eomemiesias f 
respecting de Corny and his instructions I t 
funds, see Balch, French in America, | i = Stor ur FY h A 
pp. 189, 192, 193; Journals of the ntinental Congress (ed. Hunt Tur 


Luzerne to Vergennes, June 1780, in Aff. Ets rresp. | tats-Unis, X 
62 (copy in Library of Congress, French Alliar Transcripts, box rr 
to Lafayette, ibid., Supplément, XTV. 108-11 Prit le Mor rrey w 


of course the Minister of War 


. 
pres cet apperceu que nure ies 
mesures preliminaires 
etoient confiés a Mr. de Cor enfin qui renond? 
tions de Mr. de Corny, et les lettres qu'il | t r pour recon 
- 
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honneteté pour ne pas vous assurer qu'il sera charmé de concerter avec 
Mr. Holker* ou telle autre personne que vous designeres toutes les 
mesures qui vous paraissent concourir au bien public. 

Permettes moi, Monsieur le chevalier, de rappeler a votre idée deux 


points interessans: le premier est de savoir si les troupes frangoises 
seront payées et payeront elles mémes en or ou en papier,® le second 
est que par l’incertitude des expeditions il me paroitroit ruineux pour 
Mrs. les officiers d’acheter des chevaux qu’au bout de quinze jours ils 
seront peutétre obligés d’abandonner pour entreprendre une autre opera- 


tion maritime, et qu’ayant egard a la cherté de toutes choses le Roi 
devroit ou en partie ou ce qui vaudroit mieux totalement se charger de 
cette de pense. 

Quant a moi, Monsieur le chevalier, je ne suis ici qu’un officier ameri- 
cain, et en cette qualité je me croirai heureux qu’aucune partie de mes 
pouvoirs puisse concourir a vos desirs; donner avec franchise mon opi- 
nion, et executer avec zele vos ordres, voila le departement qui me regarde, 
et je m’acquitterai de ces deux devoirs avec un plaisir egal au sincere 
et respectueux attachement avec lequel j’ai honneur d’etre 

Votre trés humble et obeissant 
serviteur 
LAFAYETTE 
Vhonneur de vous remettre, 
1*¢ Mes instructions, 2d un projet signé de Mr. le c’te de Vergennes, 3° 
la 1° instruction de Mr. de ¢ orny et deux autres lettres de Mr. le pr. 


1 
-eme 


de Montbarrey, 4° Une grande lettre de Monsieur de Sartine, 5°™° les 
etats de situation du detachement ;° je ne perdrai pas un moment a vous 
envover Mr. de Corny. 
Lr 
IT. 


\u QUARTIER GENERAL le 24 May 17807 


Cette lettre-ci, Monsieur le cheva vous sera remise par Mr. de 


Corny; il avoit une grande impatience d’aller prendre vos ordres, mais 
suivant [ce] que nous en etions convenus j'ai cru devoir l’arréter ici pour 
des arrangements preliminaires. Son zele, son honneteté, et ses con- 

] 


noissances m/assurent que vous trouveres un agrement particulier dans 


‘5 affaires que vous aurés a traiter avec lui. 
Les lettres qu'il aura pour vous, ses instructions detaillées, et tout ce 
mettront au fait de tous les objets de 


qu'il poura vous dire lui méme vous 


sa Missicn et des moyens quil a de les remplir 
John Holker, consul-general and naval agent of France 
The question as to whether purchases for the French should be paid for in 


paper or in specie is discussed by Luzerne in his despatch to Vergennes of June 


4, 1780, ibid., XII. 63 (copy in L. C., French Alliance Transcripts, box 7) It 
was feared that the s f specie by the French would greatly depreciate Ameri 
can paper. Congress voted that “it is the opinion of Congress that the public 
set will be best pr ted by hav the same currency made use of, as far as 


may be, to procure supplies for the forces of his Most Christian Majesty as for 
1ese United States.” Journals, June 5, 1780 
6 For Lafayette’s instructions see supra, note 2. The “ projet’ was the secret 
instructions printed by Doniol with the formal instructions. The instructions of 
de Corny have been described in note 3; the other documents have not been 
located 

7 Fols. 91-92 v. Morristown. 
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Dans une longu nvers eral 
Washington, et le G’al Greene. il a fait differentes questions dont on 


lui donnera demain les reponses.£ Si le Quartier litre weneral® de 


notre armée peut l’engager a fournir | nz juin sur tiviere du 


Nord les caissons et chariots, les chevaux e mol l’a erie 
demandés par Mr. le c’te de Rochambeau, et si les fournitures se font 
d’une maniere sure et ceconomique, i] paroit que nt ra 

re mpli que les achats e ce genre spar M \ 
suplement a ce que ie &U greene ne pour! t pas pr rer. et r ‘ 
soins de iagent general dé 1 Marir I 1 pius par 
lierement importants pour l'article des p1 

Fn vous renvoyant aux reponses du ( 
pas encore parfaitement, } e pert , 


que par ma dernie 
paroissoit pas que le Ministre fut « | 1 trar rt des 150 chevaux 
d’officiers dont parle Mr. le c’te de Rocl ! 

Ce que vous me dites dans votre note sieur le cl lier, sur les 
batiments-ecuries dont Mr. Holker doit se pour m4 seml etre un 
article d’autant plus important que dar les expeditions 1 
batiments transportent a la fois les cl ix de selle et d'art 

Quoique persuade qu'il est neces 
pout le nremiet 


pense que dans la suite il sera plus econot 1e d pt rer les beeufs, 


moutons. et [sic] par des marchés avec des part 

Vous verrés, Monsie é eV , (G'al 
Greene sur la maniere de nourrir par entreprise 
l’armée francoise. 

Quant a l’hopital de la Providence, le general Washingt { part 
le docteur Cr pour chercher un = 
une lettre lont i] est n mour Ve rneure 
movyens la nde fr 
les malades ront besoir Il es ; 
propt a se! I mag T 
francoise voudr el Ss 

Le docteur Craig 1 
tend 

| T 


mais pius particulier nent ¢ re ¢ I r 
4 
ou iescacre ent ( ne ‘ rt 
SCs. Washit t vier, May 


11 Dr. James Craik, at 
chief physician ind sur 
with Washington nd after t! R 


For details respecting his mission to Pr 


of Brown University, p. 71 et seq 


12 D’Annemours or d’Anmours, one of the Fret ! United 


ates 


3 
l’envovant a la Providence. est non se ent Annen 
/. @., Genera Vathanae ne, t 
1 11 r 
ington to Heath. Tur in Ford. Writings. VITT - f ' n Hf 
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d’Annemours passe par le quartier general, nous lui donnerons des lettres 
le recommandation. 

C’est d’aprés vos conversations avec Mrs. Holker et de Corny que 
vous pouves decider si le premier doit se rendre a l’armée. Lorsque Mr. 


de Corny aura rempli a Philadelphie les objets qui I'y conduisent, et ceux 
dont vous voudrés le charger, il paroit desirer de visiter lui méme les 
etablissements de la Providence en passant par le quartier general, et le 


Connecticut. I] est A souhaitter qu'il ait fait le voyage assés prompte- 


+? 


nent, pour retourner au point ou on decidera le debarquement des troupes 
francoises et pour rendre compte a leur General des differents objets 
lor l est cl args 

Voila, Monsieur le chevalier, toutes les reponses a la note que vous 
m’aviés remise. Si vous avés de nouveaux ordres 4 me donner, je serai 


bien heureux de ies executer. 


L’amitié particuliere qui m’attache 4 Monsieur de Corny, me fait 
penser avec plaisir que vous partagerés mon opinion sur son compte. II 
ne sera pas moins empressé que moi a se mettre sous votre direction; 


Agreés, je vous prie, l"hommage du tendre attachement avec lequel j’ai 


e, Monsieur le Chevalier, Votre 


tr 


inonneur ae 


LAFAYETTE 
IIT. 


Au QuartIER GENERAL le 24 May 1780" 


Les objets dont j’ai a vous parler, Monsieur le chevalier, etant de 
nature differente, j’ai cru devoir les diviser en trois lettres, et consacrer 
celle-ci a la politique. 

Ie Commité n'est pas content de ses pouvoirs;'* ils disent qu’ils ne 
peuvent que recommander, et 4 moins de prendre sur eux tous les risques 
ils ne sont pas en etat de mettre en activité les ressources du pais. Le 
Congrés doit recevoir de leur Committé les plus fortes representations a 
cet egard; mais pour ne pas perdre de tems, ils ont ecrit une lettre aux 
differents etats dont nous avons besoin, et cette lettre doit, disent-ils, 
produire de bons effets. 

Nous serons, j’espere, en etat d’agir vers le quinze de juin. Notre 
armée commencera alors a etre augmentée, et dans les premiers jours de 
juillet nous aurons tout ce que nous pouvons rassembler et reunir pendant 
la Campagne. 

Si cependant l’escadre arrivoit sur le champ, le General est determiné 
a forcer de moyens, et dut-il oublier les formes ordinaires, nous ne con- 

Iterons que la necessité de nous mettre en marche, et de cooperer 
promptement avec les troupes francgoises. 

l’ai été d’autant plus a portée de connoitre cette disposition que nous 
avons eu ces jours-ci la nouvelle qu’une flotte francoise etoit devant 


New-York. Je n’ai pris aucune confiance dans cette histoire, mais par 


14 This was the “ committee to proceed to headquarters ” elected by Congress 
on April 13, 1780. It consisted of Philip Schuyler, John Mathews, and Nathaniel 
Peabody. The instructions of the committee were voted on April 12; see Jour- 
nals at dates mentioned. The letter from the committee to the states, referred to 
here, was dated May 25, and is to be found in L. C., Cont. Cong. Papers, Wash- 


ington Papers, and elsewhere . 


tres humble et obeissant 
serviteur 
Fols. 9 { Vv. 


un exces de precaution j'ai envoyé Mr. de G sur la Céote avec une 
lettre pour le imandant de cette escadre pretendus 


J'ai parlé de l’etablissement d'une expre t 
du Cap Henry lelphie, je tachera en former cont tion de 
Philadelp!} sian 
Par toutes les nouvelles est S 
ne batailk Les papie|rjs AA s se 1 t \ es 


ter sur notre victoire est que les deux ( 

Deés qu'il y r 1q tier genet ( te 
j'aurai sur le cl np neur d 
la méme grace, Mo ir le chev r, et t ! merite 

exactitude a vous instruire de 1 prog! et nos efforts pour nous 

+ + + 

re en € ‘dada 


que nous devons renoncer a cet avantag 

J’ai envoyé a Rhode island des renseignements sur $ points | 
seroit pl S sur et lus con | ce! 
francoises 

Je compte sur vos bontés, Monsieur le chevalier, pour faire partir 
1utant de copies de mes lettres a Mr Verger S en ¢ ‘ 
de votre part Des que } aur! quelqu’ut | pre T ce 1 é 
tacherai d’eviter a Mess rs vos secretaires e telle ) 

Agreez, je vous prie, hommage des te1 S sel vec lesquels 
j'ai l’honneur d’etr« 


18 On Tune Coner Ss ted t rnors f \ 
Maryland be requested immediately to et trusty per 
respectively t proper distances from « ther, on t nt 
Henry, in Virginia, to Philadelpl to | 1 t selves in 1 ness, sl 
French fleet be discovered off that cape or t ’ ent t, to forward int 
gence thereof ... in the most expedit s manner Jour Jur 


19 The French fleet under de Guichen and the British fleet under R 


had three engagements in West s y y 
See Mahan, Influence of Sea Power, p. 378; Chevalier, Histoire de la Mar 
Francaise pendant la Guerre de Il'Indépenda iméricaine, | 85 ef sé B 
Gazette, May 29; cf. infra, letters of May 27 and June 


20In April de Kalb had been sent with troops of the Maryland and D , 
lines to reinforce Lincoln He had only r hed Petersburg wl 
the fall of Charleston. Winsor, VI. 47 

21 Barbé Marbois was at this time secretary of the Fr 


delphia ; later he was appointed consul-general Whartor Diplon rre 


spondence, I. 42¢ 
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Mr. le chev. de Fayolles,?® et Mr. de R fontai t partis pour 
Americains decident en notre faveur. I ! np- 
Si le Congres n’ nelle \larular 
Votre tres humble et obeissant serviteut 
_AFAYETTI 
Permettés, je vous prié, que Monsieur de Marbois*! trouve icy un 
million de tendres compliments, et les assurances de mon Attachement 
15 De Gimat. colonel } } mn ¢ T vet 
16 De Fayolles, lieutenant ne to Dor 
III. 222: the Boston Ga £ Toss refet T 
17 Bichet de Rochefort br t capt enginect ter 1 
= | 
Balch, II. 217 
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D’apres la demande de Mr. de la Touche** vis a vis du Conseil de 
Boston qui a eu le meilleur effet comme j’avois eu l’honneur de vous le 
dire, on me mande que le conseil l’a prié de faire une croisiére de huit 
jours, et je vois avec plaisir qu'il rentrera dans le tems ou votre lettre 


RP + 


peut arriver a boston. 
IV. 4 
Au QuarTIER GENERM. le 24 May 178078 


D’apres la lettre que vous me fites ’honneur de me communiquer, 
Monsieur le chevalier, au sujet du duel entre Mr. le ch’r de Fayolles et 


r 
Mr. de Valnais,2* vous vous rappellés que je me contentai d’applaudir 


a la conduite de Mr. de la Touche, et qu'avant de former un jugement 
j'attendis des eclaircissements sur cette affaire. 

Il m’en est parvenu depuis qui fixent mon opinion, et en empéchant 
Mr. de Favolles de se rendre comme il comptoit auprés de vous, parce 
que je croiois sa presence necessaire 4 Rhode island, il m’a prié d’avoir 
lhonneur de vous ecrire pour vous faire connoitre ce que j'ai appris, et 
ce que lui méme avoit l’intention de vous dire. 

\ un diner de ceremonie donné par Mr. de la Touche aux Membres 
du Conseil de Boston, Mr. de Valnais est venu avec l’uniforme de colonel 
nt d’Artois dragons, premiere faute tres repre- 

r, il a manqué de respect a Messieurs du Con- 
seil et a Monsieur de la Touche en troublant 7 féte par des regards et 


propos offensans contre un des convives, Mr. le chev. de Fayolles, seconde 


commandant du Regi 


hensil 


incartade non moins déplacée; et lorsque eto eviter une scen¢ Mr. de 
Fayolles a été se promener sur le pont Mr. de Valnais a manqué d’une 


maniere essentielle au pavillon du Roy par l'insulte la plus grave a cet 
officier, troisieme faute que la qualité } Consul rend encore plus im- 
pardonable 


Lorsque le lendemain il se battit au pistolet avec Mr. de Fayolles et 


fut blessé dans le combat, le Conseil de Boston ne se mélat aucunement 


de l’affaire, et des personnes de consideration 


urerent Mr. de Fayolles 
ju'il pouvoit rester 4 Boston avec toute tranquillite. 
Des amis de Mr. de Valnais ayant repandu que Mr. de la Touche 


avi it envoyé ses officiers pour s¢ rvir de temoin, le Capitaine de la frégatte 


el » Mr. de Valnais lui méme un desaveeu de cette faussete. 

I paroit qu'on approuve generalement la conduite de Mr. de Fayolles, 
et cet ona hag ‘tant par sa naissance, par sa qualité de Capitaine com- 
mandant au Regt. de Brie, par l’interest vif que des personnes respectables 


prennent a lui, etant dis-je plus particulierement obligé a rendre compte 


Louis R. M. La Vassor de la Touche-Tréville, captain commanding the 
French frigate Hermione, the vessel in which Lafayette had just returned to 
America. See Doniol, IV. 280, 285; Tower, II. 93, 95; Heath, Memoirs of the 


American War, p. 248. 


24 De Valnais was French consul at Boston. Blanchard refers to the duel in 
his Journal, pp. 51-52; the account given here by Lafayette is one of the ful 
to be had of this affair. Luzerne approved Lafayette’s attitude in his letter to 
the latter of May 28: “Je suis fort aise ... du parti que vous avez pris d’en 


voyer Mr. de Fayolles 4 une destination particuliere. J'ai ecrit 4 cet officier 


Jespére qu’il m’aidera par sa conduite ultérieure a prévenir les suites de son 
affaire, et qu'il me mettra 4 méme de seconder l’interét que vous et M. le C’te. de 
Broglie prenés a Lui.” Aff. Etr., Etats-Unis, Supplément, XIV. 108. 
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de sa conduite, etoi 


de vous. 
Il comptoit vous dire, Monsieur le chevalier, qu'il venoit vous porter 


plainte contre Mr. de Valnais qui par une insu] Issi grossiere l’avoit 
forcé d’oublier son caractere public; que son affaire n’avoit aucune suite 
exceptés celle qu'il pouvoit lui meme y donner; qu'il prenoit rté de 


vous demander la punition du Consul; mais si le Consul concevoit son 


caractere pubdiic, vous pri t dans Ss ies é 
insulte il avoit receue. 

Comme mes instructions portoient d’envoyer dans s les points des 


officiers francois, et que Mr. le chev. de Fayolles m’a paru ea 
commission j’ai cru devoir er pour l’instant ses 


cette 


affaires personnelles. Mais en lui donnant une marque de confiar 


n’auroit surement pas obtenue s \ ne 
conduite dans cette | n 
vous soumettre ce \ 

Rect ves us prie Mi ns T ] teT 


1 


attachement avec lequel j’ai ’honneur d’etre Votre tres 


Sant serviteur 


'honneur de vous prevenir, \ \ I | t! 
lal + + \\ } 
pet es ennemis sur ef re e (ene \ 
desire que 1¢ sse 11n nr l¢ nr cl x ne ( oF 
Cet ecrit sera imprime avé pius grat ecré LIS ttentio1 


de le faire passer a New-York Quant aux autres exemplaires, exceptes 


celui de New York ils seront jettés au feu a l’arrivéee des troupes trar 
coises; ainsi je puis dire tout ce qu'il me plaira dans un ouvt1 
a ne jamais paroitre. 

Si vous approuves cette idee, et si vous \ wulés me fair ) é 
Marque avec les armes du Roy, elle pourra servir ron r 


d'avantage les espions de l’ennemi 


Si vous me re 


pondes sur cet article, il tau 


occasion particuliere et bien sure. 


fols. 98-101. In it Lafayette announced the sending of Fret troops \ 
ica and called upon the Canadians to unite with the combined Fr Amer 
forces. The tenor of the declaration is quite opposed to that of t nstructior 
to the spies sent to Canada by Lafayette (s fra, not The purpose 
the former was of course to d the Englis nto be ng that Car " 
stead of New York was the objective of tl per ns to be undertaken upon t 
arrival of Rochambeau. Probably, however, the British w 1 gt y § 
Cf. Tower, II. 113-115; Washington to Lafayet May 19, in Sparks, Writing 
VII. 44; same to Arnold, ] 1, 7 ¢ 
Doniol, IV. 370. 
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VI. 
Au QuarTIER GENERAL le 25 May 1780? 


Ce n’est pas sans peine, Monsieur le chevalier, que nous avons obtenu 
lu General Greene qu'il prendroit des engagements. I] a dans le mo- 
ment beaucoup d'affaires, mais en consentant a se charger des notres, il 
m’a fait les deux observations suivantes. 

1° qu'il est necessaire de lui fournir l’argeant en nature. 

2°™® que ne pouvant pas prevoir les arrangements qu'il feroit, au point 
d’en fixer le prix, ce soin devoit etre abandonné 4a sa discretion pour 
faire les meilleurs marchés possibles. 

D’aprés ce que vous me marqués dans votre note, j’ai cru remplir vos 
intentions en priant Mr. de Corny d’écrire une seconde lettre au General 
Greene, ou il lui propose de se charger de la totalité des chariots et 
chevaux dont nous avons besoin, en ne fi 
lieu du rendés vous. Bien entendu que cette 


ion subordonnée a ce qu'il vous plaira de decider. 


ettre est une 


I.e General Greene prendra dans sa reponse les engagements qu’il 
croit pouvoir remplir, et attendra pour commencer ses operations la 
onse definitive qui ne peut etre envoyée que de Philadelphie. 

] 


Aussitot qu’il aura receu cette derniere lettre de Monsieur de Corny 


autorisé par vous, il se mettra en devoir d’executer ses engagements aux 
conditions ci-dessus mentionnées. I] observe que les preparatifs ne peu- 
vent commencer qu’a I’instant ou il recevra ce dernier mot de Philadelphie 


l.e General Greene n’etant animé que par le desir d’obliger, vous prie, 


Monsieur le chevalier, d’examiner si vous avés des moyens plus prompts, 
plus stirs, ou plus ceconomiques pour remplir les intentions du Roy, car 
lans ce cas, et méme a avantage egal, il desire etre dispensé de ces soins 
dont il ne se charge que par bonne volonté et par zele pour la Cause 
Commune. 
\grées, je vous prie, l’assurance du tendre attachement avec lequel 

j'ai l’honneur d’etre 

Votre tres humble et 

obeissant Serviteur 
LAFAYETTE 
VIL. 


Morris TOWN ce 27 May 1780** 


Si je ne suis pas en etat, Monsieur le chevalier, de vous donner sur 
le combat des isles une nouvelle certaine, je vais au moins vous donner 
une probabilité de plus en notre faveur. 

Le Colonel Sherburne arrivant des etats de l’est assure qu'il est 
arrivé un batiment aprés un passage tres court, et ce batiment rapporte 
d’une maniere trés circonstanciée “ que les deux flottes egales en nombre 
se sont battues depuis le matin jusqu’au soir avec acharnement; que celle 
des ennemis a été ecrasée au point de ne pouvoir plus tenir la mer et 
qu’ils se sont enfuis dans leurs ports; que le vaisseau de Rodney est le 
plus maltraité”, et lon a meme dit au C’l Sherburne le nombre de tués 
et blessés 4 bord de cet Amiral. Le C’l Sherburne ne doute aucunement 
de cette nouvelle, et pour etre sincere, j’avotierai que je n’en suis pas 
moins persuade. 


27 Fols. 102—102 \ 


28 Fols. 104-104 V 


mo 
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Le paquet d’avril est arrive a Newyorl a quitté l’'ang 
le quinze, mais les nouvelles de france sont de la fin de mars. I] 


parle pas de ce que nous attendons; on avoit donne ordre aux batime! 


Anglois a convoyer pour 

milieu d’avril. I! parle aussi de l’'amiral Graves qui n’etait | 
Adieu, Monsieur le chevalier, Agrées je vous prie lhommage 

tendres sentiments que je vous ai voués. 


Mille compliments, je vous prie, 4 Monsiet 


Je n’ai receu qu’avant hier, Monsieur le chevalier, la lettre 
m’avés honoré le vingt six du mois dernier, et la marche lente du cl 


qui la portoit m’a fait penser que je devois attendre pour vous « 
reponses a mes lettres portées par Monsieur de Corny. Elles vous 


doient compte de mes demarches depuis mon retour au Quartier Gene 
et comme nous etions convenus que dés l’instant de mon arrivée a Bost 


huy nous n’avons pas a regretter l’employ de notre tems. J’attendois avec 


la plus vive impatience vos reponses a mes lettres, mais Je prevoiois 
le retard étoit employé a nous assurer de meilleurs ar 

Vos lettres du 28, 29, et 31 May me sont parvenues hier si t 
je n’ai pu les communiquer au General Washington. Mon premier s 
ce matin a été d’en conferer avec lui, et de peser avec la plus gt 


attention tous les articles sur lesquels vous demandes reponse 
reste de la matinée a été employé a me rendre ch¢ General Gre 
et causer avec lui sur les deux cles pour | ( esir 


assistance. Je lui ai ensuite ecrit une lettre detaillée, et j’attendrai pot 


fermer ma lettre la reponse qu'il a promis de m’envoy¢ 


Sans vous, Monsieur le chevalier, sans votre credit, et les peines 


vous avés prises, il etoit impossible de bien remplir les intentions du Ri 
Avec votre secours, je ne doute pas que Mr. de Corny n’y reussiss 


I es 000,000 liv res sont un grand articie, et l’ irrangement que vous fait 


en faveur de notre papier rend aux etats unis un service bien essent 
La resolution relative aux deserteurs fera, je crois, un grand plaisir 
generaux francois.*? 

En partant pour la Providence le docteur Craig avoit receu des ot 
etendus pour tous les arrangements preliminaires espere en cot 
quence que l’absence de Mr. 
docteur, et le General Washington avoit prie le gouverneur Green 


29 Fols. 116-118 v. 

30 Cf. Washington to Luzerne, June 5s, in Sparks, Writings, VII 

81 Cf. supra, notes 3 and 5s. 

82 “ Resolved, That it be recommended to the legislatures of 
States to pass laws for the punishment of such persons as s 
sertions from the fleets or armies of any foreign power w 
war in America in conjunction with these Ur ze. 
such deserters as shall endeavour to conceal themselves 
Journals, May 27, 1780 

83 Washington to Governor Greene, May n Stor re 


et seq 
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amerique de se joindre a leur escorte vers 


il n’y en avoit pas eu un seul de perdu, vous verrés que jusqu’a aujout 


l'Annemours pourra etre remplacée par 


VIII 
M IS TOWN le 2 juin 1780 


Documents 


to 


donner toutes les facilités possibles; je crois cependant que si vous trouves 
Mr. d’Annemours il sera bien fait de l'envoyer sur le champ. II est a 


souhaitter que Mr. de Corny s’y rende bientot et y porte l’argeant dont 
y S} § 
vous me parlés. Comme le Major General Heath devoit se rendre de 


Boston a l’armée, le General lui a mandé de s’arréter a la Providence, 


d’y preparer ce qui dependra de lui pour la reception de l'armée et de la 
flot francoise, enfin d'interposer son autorité et ses bons offices pour 
O ce qui pe a leur etre avantageux et agreable.** 


] 1 ] + ] r 
Apres avoir discuté dans le plus grand detail les besoins des troupes 


francoises et les probabilités de nos operations, le General Washington 


e croit pas devoir diminuer le nombre de chariots et chevaux d’artillerie 
dont vous faites mention et qui a été fixé par Mr. le c’te de Rochambeau 
Quant aux chevaux de la legion de Lauzun e General ne pense pas 
qu’on en ait pour le moment un besoin urgent. Cinquante ou soixante 


chevaux pour porter des messages, pour escorter les officiers generaux 


ui paroissent suffire dans la disette d’'argeant ou nous nous trouvons. 1 
nous devenions pilus riches, 1 desireroit aller jusquau nombre requ 

pour former une Compagnie suivant l‘ordonnance francoise. Si vous 


-hetés que cinquante chevaux pour Mr. de Lauzun, voila 300,000 livres 


ible, une expedition en Canada paroit offrir 


ae grands ava volt bien y penser en Cas qu e conegres, 
divisé a ce sujet finit par en approuver le plan.** Je ne parle cependant 
que comme particulier, et les nouvelles de l’ennemi peuvent seules 
eterminer les projets du Gen 
On m’a promis que dans trois jours nous pourrons ecrire par la nou 
\ < ch ne ¢ expres. 
lout ce que nous entendons dire 1c1 semble confirmer l’avantage de 
Mr. le c’'te de Guichen, mais rien d’officiel encore, et meme rien qui porte 
caractere bien i hen que 
Si l'on en croit la publication par autorité, les ennemis auroient pris 


] 


idrai quelque chose 


Charlestown le 12 du mois dernier ;** mais j’avotie que j’ai toujours été 

\u moment ou j appre! 
de l’armée de yresserai de vous en instruire, et d’ecrire 
au cap Henry par votre chaine depuis Philadelphie si elle est etablie. 


Comme nous avons des farines et autres provisions appar 


¢ Washington to Heath, June 2, in Sparks, Writings, VII. 71; cf. Heath to 


Vashincton,. Tuly » Gnas etters to Washinator a4 See also Heath's 
letters to Washir Heath Papers (Mass. Hist. S ( ections, seventh 
series, vol. \ p. 64 et se ilso Lafayette to Heath, June 11, ibid., p. 6¢ 
Luzerne had s sted the possibility of reducing the number of horses 
and wagons asked for by Rochambeau, and had left the r to be decided by 
Washington and Lafayette Luzerne to Lafayett May in Aff. Etr., Etats 
Unis, Supplément, XIV. 110 
6 Armand Louis de Gontaut-Biron, duc de Lauzun. Lauzun’s legion was a 


separate organization in the army of Rochambeau. Wharton, I. 411; Balch, II 


37 The idea of an attack on Canada appealed to Lafayette; he had strongly 
urged it in the fall of 1778, but the project was disapproved of by Washington 
ind Congress. S Journals, 1778, passim, and January 1, 1779; cf. Tower, II 

47-48 
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° Cf. Washington to General Robert Howe, J 1, 1780, Sparks, Writings 
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Continent a transporter sur la Riviere du N et | , 
de ce Magazin est un preliminaire necessairé tre ¢ vec 
les troupes frangaises, nous vous det M 
, les chariots engagés par Mr. Mitchel { x du G ( ‘ 
chargés des differentes articles qui s¢ ( ‘ 
rendant a la p ice 1 rendes \ S s 
q ne re ra¢ point ‘execut des 
7 en consequence >1 meme pat 1 
etoient obligées de retarder t 
lors vous proposer de pre e le 
isqu i rrivee aé es¢ Te 
Dans ma lettre 1G Gree 
vant le Rivic 
‘ ticut. Je copie mot a mot les cond : ( es I jue 
receu¢ et je ie prie en « t 
charg e nourrir les cl x de 
J’ai lu, Monsieur le chevalier, 1 é M Mr. ( 
et elles me pat 
rouvernement que m st Vers 
Ce n'est pas vous, Mo 
ne pas m’écrire de votre 1 les long ‘ ( 
ler par on p r vous 
Vhonneur de vous 1 I r < 
Paris 
Vespe re recevoir incessamment 
encore receu des d Ss etat 
[sic] d’ajouter dans la balar ( que p 
ence particulier nempress 
paroitra devoir vous 1 teresser 
Voulés Vo bien Monsie 
Marbois l’assurance de mon tendre 9 
l'hommage de tous les sentiments, « é 
je serai toute ma vie 
Monsieur, 
otre tres I 
AYI 
le 4 Juin a Cing heures du Matin 
Je recois enfin la reponse du General Gr fe 
tems ce matin pour fermer ma lettre; Mr de ¢ é ] 
que je joins ici, et causera lui-méme au Quartier General avec le G’al 
Greene. l’expres me permet d'etre demain a dix ou onze heures a 


Philadelphie. 


Permettés-moi, Monsieur Ik 


d'ay 


donner quelques eclaircissements sur une lettre de M1 


de e Cr 
il a bien voulu m’envoyer la copie. C'est 4 propos des wagg 

89 John Mitchell, deputy irtermaster ¢ r P 


40 Fol. 119. Springfield in N Jer 
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desirions charger de provisions Continentales, et je ne voudrais pas que 
l’expression isister dont se sert Mr. de Corny put donner trop de force 
a la demande que j’ai eu l’honneur de vous faire. I] est vrai que le 
General Washington a repeté que cet arrangement lui sembloit plus 
avantageux aux interests communs de la cooperation, mais sans insister 
aucunement, il laisse entierement cette affaire a votre desicion, et vous 


prie de faire ce qui vous paraitra a vous-méme le plus convenable. 
Notre armée et celle des ennemis sont dans la méme situation, et 
entre autres contrarietés que nous cause cette sortie de Knypausen,* 


I 


je compte pour beaucoup le retard qu’epprouvent mes reponses a vos 


dernieres lettres et a celle de Monsieur de Marbois. 


LAFAYETTE 
IX 

SUR LES HAUTEURS PRES SPRING FIELD le 

15 Juin 
J’ai 'honneur de vous envoyer, Monsieur le chevalier, les dépéches 
de Monsieur de la Touche, et vous y verrés le malheureux evenement 
qui nous prive de Mr. le ch’r de Fayolles.4* Les soins de Mr. de la 
Touche ont sauvé les instructions et les papiers; comme il n’y avoit pas 
de tems a perdre, j’ai sur le champ mandé a I’autre officier francois (Mr. 
de Rochefontaine) qu’il devoit se charger d’executer seul la mission que 
j'avois divisé entre lui et Mr. de Fayolles. L’impossibilité d’aller prompte- 
ment a bord en partant des points Judith et Sekonnet, et celle de confier 
avec quelque sureté des papiers sur Blok island, obligent les officiers 
francois a rester sur l’isle de Rhode island pour porter mes lettres a 
l’escadre. Il suffira done de Mr. de Rochefontaine sur ce point pour 


avoir les depéches et mots de reconnoissance, et j'ai prié Mr. de la 


Touche de faire avec le gouverneur Greene les meilleurs dispositions 
pour qu’a l’apparence de la flotte les signaux convenus fussent elevés 
sur les points mentionnés dans mes instructions. 

Vous verrés, Monsieur le chevalier, qu’en se rendant a Philadelphie 
Mr. de la Touche a fait deux prises Angloises, et a soutenu un combat 
trés vif avec /’/ris fregatte ennemie qui etoit envoyée de Newyork a 
Hallifax.44 Comme je connoissois vos intentions, et que votre reponse 
seroit arrivée trop tard j’ai cru devoir prevenir d’avance Mr. de la Touche 
que sa presence a Philadelphie etoit interessante pour des provisions: 
mais je ne sais s'il pourra etre assés tot reparé pour s’y rendre. Si vous 
aves d’autres ordres a lui faire parvenir, je tacherai de les envoyer avec 
toute la diligence possible. 

J’ai 'honneur de joindre ici les lettres de Mr. de la Touche pour 
Monsieur de Sartine qu'il vous prie de vouloir bien faire passer par 
deux occasions differentes, et je vous supplie de mettre avec celle qui 
est decachetée la lettre de moi a ce Ministre ou je lui parle du combat 
de Hermione. J’en ai joint un duplicata a la lettre cachetée, qui n’est 
qu’une copie de l'autre. 

41 This was the attempt of General Knyphausen to invade New Jersey from 
New York with nineteen regiments of British troops. Cf. Bancroft, History, V. 
423; Washington to President of Congress, June 10, Sparks, Writings, VII. 75. 

42 Fols. 120-120 v. 

13 Cf. supra, note 16. 

14 See Heath, Memoirs, pp. 249, 251-253, 256; Blanchard, Journal, p. 39; 


Boston Gazette, June 12, 1780. 
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Nous sommes toujours dans 


tranquilles derriere Elizabeth town, et I’on se borne a quelques coups de 


1 i 

fusils de postes avancés qui ne determinent ri t ‘ ‘ 
. Knypausen a envie de nous attaquer, mais 

de se compromettre ou par l’attente de Si: nry ( t S 

veuille operer ici, ou faciliter un mouvemet ers la Riv 

ou simplement nous arréter dans le jersay, il reussit 4 detourner une 
‘a partie de notre attention des preparatifs 1 ssaires 

Je voudrois au moins que nous fussions joints par des recriies de pen- 

silvanie et de jersay. 

Agrées, je vous prie, Monsieur le chevalier, lhommage du tendre 
attachement avec lequel j’ai l’honneur d’étré 
Votre tres humble et obeissant servit 

LAFAY 


} } ~ } 
2 y 
Jai receu ce Matin, Monsieur le chevalier, la lettre dont vous m’avés 
honoré le seize de ce mois, et ne puis que m’affliger avec vous des fautes 


par lesquelles nous perdons un corps considerable de troupes.4® Les 


efforts de lord Cornwallis pour faire revolter les Ecossais n’auront. je 
crois, que trop d’effet.4* Il faut tacher de reparer ici, mais nous avons 


besoin des troupes frangaises, et nous n’en recevons encor ucune 
nouvelle. 

Je suis charmé d’apprendre que | 
trent un patriotisme aussi utile ;** il est facheux que le public represente 
par leur dictateur*® ne se soit pas rendu aux propositions du Commité 
et du Commandant et chef, etait refusé de completer les bataillons a 500 
hommes: il paroit que l’etat de jersay portera a nombre les trois Re 
ments qu’il a dans l’armée, et qu’a ces quinze cent soldats sous la ban- 
niere Continentale, ils ajouteront six cent miliciens employés par le 
General jusqu’au mois de janvier prochain. Le gouverneur Clinton me 


mande que nous serons contents de l'état de Newyorl 


Je viens de lire au general la partie de votre lettr i a rapport a 
ia flotte Irancaise, a vos achats, vos esperances, et i ftarit ju you 


nous prétés. Ce secours est essentiel, et nous le recevons avec recon- 
naissance, 

45 Fols. 124-125 v. 

46 Referring to the loss of Charlest 

47 Cf. McCrady, South Carolina he evolution, py { Van Tyr 
American Revolution, p. 208. 
presented a congratulatory address to Clintor 

48 This refers to the offer of Philadelphia bankers 1 
securing supplies for the army. See Journals, Jur S \ I t of 
the “ particuliers ” is in Niles, Principles A 

49 Doubtless this refers to Josey] Re pres 
sylvania, upon whom practically dictatorial powers had r 
by the resolution of the assembly of June 1, 17 Ss W 
Correspondence of Joseph Reed, Il 8; cf. Lafayette to R 1M 


also Washington to Reed, May 28 and July 4, in Ford, W» 


Reed to Washington, June s, July 12, in Sparks, Letters to Hl 
IIT. rs. 
50 Cf. Clinton to Washington, June 13, thid., IT. 47 
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Vos arrangements me paroissent avancer, et si comme patriote Je 
vous en ai bien de l’obligation, elle augmente en raison de linterest par- 


ticulier que je prends a la Cooperation. II est bien utile, je crois, de 
preparer des navires pour le transport des chevaux. En un mot, Mon- 
sieur le chevalier, ce que vous avés fait ne pouvoit l'etre que par vous, 
et cependant c’etoit le seul moyen de remplir les differents objets du 
gouvernement. Je suis tellement interessé dans cette affaire, que je me 
sens quelquefois prét 4 vous remercier pour mon propre compte comme 
le doit faire la france et l’‘amerique. 

Notre position n’a pas changé, et il ne s'est rien passé d’important sur 
ce coté-ci de l’eau. Les ennemis ont construit un pont de batteaux pour 
leur communication avec Staten island, ils en fortifient la téte du coté du 
jersay, et par leur situation compacte semblent craindre de se compro- 
mettre. Le dix sept au soir l’amiral Arbuthnot a passé Sandy hook, et 
le dix huit il a fait une visite au G’al Knypausen. Nous apprenons ce 
matin que le G’al Clinton est arrive, mais nous ne pouvons pas encore 
avoir de nouvelles bien certaines sur les vaisseaux et les troupes qu’ils 
ont ramené de Caroline. A moins d’accidents extraordinaires, nous 
recevrons cette nuit des intelligences sures et detaillées ;°! j'ai un expres 
qui partira sur le champ pour Rhodeisland, et je vous enverrai des dupli- 
catas pour le Cap henry. Les nouvelles qu’aura le General fixeront son 
opinion sur les premieres dispositions que pourront faire Mrs. les gen- 
eraux francois. 

J'ai Vhonneur de joindre ici, Monsieur le chevalier, des lettres de Mr. 
de la Touche pour france, que je prends la liberté de vous recommander, 
et particuli¢rement celles pour son pere et Mde. de Monthieu. Quant a 
moi, 4 moins d'une occasion bien stre dont vous auriés la bonté de 
m’avertir, j'attendrai l'arrivée de l’escadre, et comme ils feront surement 
partir un batiment pour en porter la nouvelle, ne pensés vous pas, Mon- 
sieur le chevalier, qu’ils devroient etre avertis d’attendre les depéches 
dont vous pourriés les charger? Je vous demanderois alors la permis- 
sion d'y joindre les miennes. 

Si vous lisés la gazette de Newyork, Monsieur le Che valier, vous y 
verrés une lettre du G’al Maxwell®? ou il se plaint de n’avoir pas de 
bottes. Nous sommes d’autant moins honteux de notre nudité qu'elle 
prouve la vostre et le patriotisme de l’armée Americaine; mais comme 
elle ne fait pas autant l’eloge du public que nous servons vous devriés 
bien conseiller a vos amis dans le Congrés d’imaginer un moyen pour 
vétir les officiers de leur Armée. 

\grees, Monsieur le chevalier, 'hommage du tendre attachement que 
je vous ai voué. 

LAFAYETTE 

Oserai-je vous prier de faire un million de compliments a Monsieur 
de Marbois, et de vous informer si le fils du C’l Nevile, appellé le It. 
C’l Preslay Neville®* mon ancien aide de Camp se trouve etre au nombre 
des prisonniers ? 

1 Cf. information from secret agent in New York, dated June 24 (Frieden- 
wald, Calendar of Washington Manuscripts in the Library of Congress, p. 153), 
according to which Clinton reached Sandy Hook on the 23d with 5000 men. 

52 Brigadier-General William Maxwell of New Jersey. He resigned from the 

on July 25, 1780. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Presley Neville, taken prisoner at Charleston 
1780, exchanged in May, 1781. Heitman, Historical Register of Officers 


> Continental Army 


J'ai 'honneur de vous envoyer, Monsieur le chevalier, deux lettres 
que je vous prie de cacheter et de faire ensuite parvenir au Cap henry 
Vous y verrés le peu d’informations que J'ai pu me procurer, et le parti 
que le General Washington propose aux Generaux francois l’er 


des lettres 4 peu prés pareilles a Rhode islan 


que Si la flotte atteri a cette isle, on lui conseille d y attendre les nouy es 
que je m’empresserai de donner. Dans tous les cas, Mons 
nous esperons en savoir asses dans deux jours pour fixer definitivement 


les premiers mouvements de l’escadre et des troupes francoises Je vous 


ferai passer sur le champ mes premieres lettres pour le Cap henry 
Ne sachant pas encore ou se porteront les efforts de l’ennemi, nous 


ne perdons pas de viie la Riviere du Nord. Deux Brigades se sont por- 


tées hier au soir de ce coté; deux autres Brigades ont pris cette nuit la 
méme route. Celles de Maxwell et de Stark restent ici pour le present 
avec la Milice. Nous nous occupons de la transportation des baggag 
et magazins. Je suivrai demain le General Washington pour joindre le 
gros de l’armée, et sans nous trop ecarter du jersay, nous prendrons un 
position moins hors de portée pour le secours de Westy t 

En vous priant de faire mille compliments a Mr. de Marbois, j’a1 


l'honneur de vous assurer, Monsieur le Chevalier, de la tendre Amit 
que je vous ai voué pour la vie. 
LAFAY! 


Le General me charge de vous faire un million de Compliments 


Le genre de vit q us avons mene M 
le chevalier, nos occup Ss, notre prox ‘ ‘ ‘ le oe! 
de garder avec nous des papiers importants, voila les raisons qui ont mis 
de l’inexactitude dans ma correspondance av us le vous rendis 
compte dans ma derniere lettre des mouvements que nous allions fairt 
vers la Riviere du Nord. Les Brigades de Connecticut sont a West 
Point, et aprés l’action ou commandoit le G’al Green et nt vous 
aurés appris en méme tems que moi les details, notre petit rmeée s‘¢ 


réunie aux environs de Pompton ou elle attendra une part le 


recrues. Les ennemis paroissent avoir renonce a de grands projets, et 
occupent un petit coin de terrain dé puis R N 
sonde ivantag d’assembler M ne t 
celui que nous perdrions en retardat es ¢ . etat de Cu 
necticut 
Je ne sais, Monsieur le chevalier, s'il est une de mes lettres i ne 
vous soit pas parvenue, mais J} jue s pu g ] res 
54 Fols 6-126 Vv 
55 Doubtless these letters were similar to the | rofM 
printed in Lafayette, M res, I Was M 
in Ford, Writings, VIII. 274 
F Is 22 hk ur paugl N \ lersey 


57 This was the battle of Springfield 


ton, Sparks, Writings, VII. sof 
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avec moi, j'ai cru devoir differer quelques jours 4 vous repondre sur le 
Canada ;** j'ai lu ce que vous me mandiés au G’al Washington: lidee 
d’asservir ce pais, et celle de le conquerir avec l'intention de le rendre 
sont egalement revoltantes; d’un autre coté l’affranchissement des Cana- 
diens devient fort interessant 4 la tranquillité des etats unis. Mais le 
General Washington n’arréte pas ses vues sur ce projet; il n’en parle 
que comme d’une chose possible, et ce n'est pas méme le plan dont il est 
La delivrance des etats unis me paroit etre le 


dans ce moment occupé. 
premier objet, et je conviens que si nous avons les moyens suffisants 
pour y reussir, cet avantage sera le plus agreable de tous pour la france 
et pour l’amerique. 

J'ai receu, Monsieur le chevalier, une lettre de Mr. Holker ou il me 
fait quelques questions auxquelles je crois que Mr. de Corny vous a 
repondu par une lettre de Morristown. Quant a ses autres demandes, 
les projets de detail de Mr. de Corny ne me sont pas parfaitement connus 
et je crois que vous feriés bien de decider sur ces articles; car il faudroit 
du tems avant de recevoir une reponce de la Providence.*® 

Mr. de Corny vous aura mandé, Monsieur, que le general desiroit que 
les waggons se portassent du coté de la Riviere de Connecticut. Vos 
emplettes me paroissent ‘aller fort vite, et vous pourrés regarder ces 
achats sans argent comme une operation magique dans le tems present. 
Vous vous rappellés, Monsieur le chevalier, que vous me chargeates 
d’arréter les mesures que nous avions fait entreprendre au General 
Greene, et que ce changement n’a pu se faire assés tot pour qu’il n’y 
eut pas déja quelque chose de commencé. I] m’a montré une lettre de 
Mr. Mitchell concernant quelques waggons couverts auxquels se bornera 
son Memoire, et j'ai l’honneur de vous en envoyer la copie parcequ’il 
me paroit juste de payer ce qu’il a depensé pour nous, et que vos arrange- 
ments avec Mr. Mitchell rendront ce payement plus facile. 

Le bruit de l’apparition d’une flotte frangaise soit sur la cdte de 
Louisbourg soit sur d'autres parties eloignées s’est naturellement repandu 
en Amerique, et remplira le but que vous vous proposiés lequel me paroit 
avantageux pour retenir les ennemis chés eux, et les tenir en suspens 
sur nos projets. 

Les lettres de Boston, Monsieur le chevalier, confirment la nouvelle 
de la flotte et de l’armée espagnole;®° je vous fais un million de remer- 
ciements d’avoir bien voulu m’en instruire. 

Le nombre de troupes et de vaisseaux que nous avons dans les isles 
semble nous assurer les plus grands avantages. Si l’on en croit Mr. 
Revington lui méme, il y a eu un engagement entre Mr. de Guichen et 
l'amiral Rodney ou six vaisseaux anglois doublés en cuivre par un en- 
chainement incroiable d’accidents plus facheux les uns que les autres 
have been Mauled at an unmerciful Rate. Mais, aprés avoir perdu 180 
hommes, ils s’en sont tiré fort honorablement, et l’armée angloise étoit 
en sureté a quatre lieues sous le vent de la notre. En verité, Monsieur 
le chevalier, il est permis de livrer son coeur an plus flatteuses esperances, 
et je compte bien fermement sur une brillante campagne. 

Mais il nous manque ici des hommes, et les etats n’en donnent pas 

58 Cf. supra, note 37. 

59 J. e., from de Corny, who was now at Providence. Stone, French Allies, 
p. 192. 

60 Referring doubtless to the Spanish military force under Galvez which was 


operating against Florida. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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autant que je voudrois. Nous n’avons meme { receu toutes les reponses 


et comme la connoissance de nos forces doit decider | premieres 
mesures a prendre dans le plan de la campagne, le General Washington 
veut savoir sur quoi compter avant que jecrive les lettr promises a 
Mrs. les generaux frangais.“! J]’espere ce] nt 
de nos nouvelles aujourdhuy ou demain, et en envy nt ma lettre a Black 
point®? elle leur pourra parvenir a tems et s q mes rnieres 
depeches du henrv les aient deter1 


miné : 
Le G’al Stark est envoyé a l'etat de Newhampshire, et nous ne savons 


pas encore un mot de ce qu’ils feront.®* Les personnes d’influence dans 


l’etat de Machashushet m’ont repondu des tres fort detaillees mais s¢ 
bornent a promettre trois mille neuf cent hommes que le G’al Gl! raete 
recevoir.** L’etat de Rhode island fera, je crois, a peu prés, ce qu’on 
leur demande, mais c’est une bien petite addition.®* Connect 

d’abord voté quinze cent hommes, nombre fort au dessous de leur q " 
mais le G’al Parsons®® qui y a été envoyé me mande qu'ils iront peut etre 
a deux mille cing cent qui ne sont pas encore suffisans. New York avoit 
malentendu la demande, mais j’espere que leurs quatre regiments seront 


plus complets que les autres. L’etat de jersay paroit assés bien disposé, 
mais leurs recrues ne sont pas arrives. La pensilvanie fait moins que 
tous les autres,®* et le Maryland offre de donner un 
de la Milice, ce qui n’est peut étre pas desavantageux si ce Regiment 
est composé des premiers hommes qu'ls ront et sil arrive it de 
suite.®§ 

En recevant hier votre lettre, Monsieur le chevalier, j'ai examine le 
dernier etat de situation de l’armée, et je suis fache d’avouer qu’on ne 
vous a pas parlé avec franchise. Mais j’aime mieux que ce soit la faute 
des particuliers que celle des etats, et je vais vous dire exactement notre 
situation relativement aux deux principaux objets. Mashashushet a 


seize Regiments aont le ) ne 1onte a present, to compte, qua 


1804 hommes. Les Regiments devant etre de 504, vous voyés que leur 
61 Cf. Washington to Committee of ¢ peration, Tune n Ford. Writings 
VIII. 316. See also Luzerne to Congress, Jur 8, in \ rton, III. & ind 


resolution of Congress of June 21, in Journals 


62 Cf. supra, note 5 Blac Pou s oF ( shor s New 
London. 
63 See General Stark’s instructions in Washington to Stark, Jun Sparks’s 


Writings, VII. 97; cf. Washington to Weare, Jun: Stark 
to Washington, July 13, in Sparks, Letters to | 
64 Brigadier-general John Glover of Massa setts 
65 Cf. Heath to Washington, June 21, Heath Papers, | oom General 
Assembly of this State [R. I.] have passed a res to raise t nur r ot met 
required to cor ple it their battalions 
66 Brigadier-general Samuel H. Parsons of Connect ts s his letter of Jun 


24 in Hall, Life and Letters of Parsons 


67 Cf. Reed to Washington, July 15, Sparks, Letters to Washington, III 
same to President of Congress, Ju 17. Penn Irch s f < r 


of committee of Congress, Journals, July 2¢ 

68 Cf. Jenifer and Beall to Washington, June 22, Sparks, Letters to Washing 
ton, III. 3. On the general subject of the quotas, es] y t efforts of Lu 
zerne to have the army brought up to its ft strengt cf zerne to the 
President of Congress, June 18, Wharton, III. & ind the resolves of ngress 
of June 21, Journals. Cf. Washing 
17, in Ford, Writings, VIII. 383. 
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quota est de 8064, que par consequent ils doivent 6260 pour lesquels on 
donne non plus 5000 mais environ 3900 hommes. 

La pensilvanie a 10 Regiments dont le total se monte a present a 2153; 
leur quota est 5040, donc ils doivent 2887 dont mille ou douze cent hommes 
ne forment pas la Majeure partie. Dans cet état-ci, je ne fais aucune 
mention d’un onzieme Regiment qui est au fort pitt. 

En vous envoyant ce detail si particulier, Monsieur le chevalier, je 
vous prie de considerer que j’en fais part plus 4 mon ami qu’au Ministre du 
Roy, qu'il ne doit pas affecter vos idées comme homme public, et je ne 
doute pas que vous n’en usiés avec reserve vis a vis les personnes qu'il 
interesse, en leur disant cependant qu’ils sont infiniment loin de leur 
quota, et que mille n’est pas la Majeure partie de trois mille. 

Le president Reed, Monsieur le chevalier, craint de perdre sa popu- 
larité par des mesures vigoureuses, et useroit de ses pouvoirs avec energie 
si l’on pouvait lui faire voir que sa mollesse irritera contre lui le peuple, 
et qu'elle l’empéchera d'etre choisi a la premiere election. TI] a d’ailleurs 
beaucoup de vanité, et l’esperance d’etre connu en france; l’assurance 
que non seulement les efforts de l’amerique, mais ceux de chaque etat 
auront un droit particulier 4 la reconnoissance des frangais pourroient 
peutétre le determiner; la seule lettre precise que nous avons receu de 
lui nous annonce cinquante hommes. C’est a vous, Monsieur le cheva- 
lier, 4 le mettre en mouvement, et si vous pouvés lui faire remplir son 
quota 4 504 hommes par Regiment, si l’etat de Mashashuset veut se 
mettre en frais, alors nos projets seront bien plus interessants que ceux 
du Canada, et nous ne penserons qu’a cet objet sur lequel les voeux de 
tout le monde doivent se reiinir. 

A propos du Canada, Monsieur le chevalier, comme nous ne nous en 
occupons pas a present, je vais y envoyer des personnes destinées a nous 


rapporter des nouvelles,®® qui si elles sont prises serviront a donner le 
change aux ennemis. Je vous renvoie vos papiers aux armes de france, 
ma proclamation a ete imprimee sur du papier commun. 
Adieu, Monsieur le chevalier. Agreés, je vous prie, l’assurance du 
parfait et tendre attachement avec lequel j'ai l‘honneur d’etre, 
Votre trés humble et obeissant serviteur. 
LAFAYETTE, 


Mille compliments, je vous prie, 4 Monsieur de Marbois. 

Mr. Wadsworth’? m’ecrit qu'il a fait un arrangement avec Mr. de 
Corny a Hartford pour la nourriture des chevaux de l’armée lorsqu’elle 
sera arrivée en Amerique. 

P.s. Ce que vous m’avés mandé, Monsieur le chevalier, sur le dollar 
dur que l'on doit donner aux soldats me fait un bien grand plaisir. Ne 
laissés pas oublier ce bon projet; je voudrois que vous employés aussi 
votre influence a faire donner a chaque officier de l’armée ou un habille- 
ment en nature, ou ce qui vaudroit mieux encore une somme d'argent 
dur suffisante pour se vétir degemment. Mais il n’y auroit pas de tems 
a perdre, et ce seroit un grand coup. 

Le. 
quand je parle du quota des etats, Monsieur le chevalier, je compte 
non pas d’aprés l’ancienne requisition du Congrés, mais d’aprés la de- 
mande nouvelle du Committé et du general ou l'on n’a point d’egard aux 

69 Cf. infra, note 73. 

70 Doubtless Jeremiah Wadsworth, former commissary general of purchases. 


| 


hommes dispersés pour je ne sais quel service public dans tous les coins 
du Continent. C'est des Bataillons a 504 qu'il nous f le general 
laissé au Congrés la decision du rappel de l'infantet le I m 

desire qu'elle se rejoigne ici a la Cavall et je vous prie en mon p 
ticulier de nous la ravoir. 


receu ma lettre pour Mrs. les generaux fran , et je le suis ( 
beaucoup des incertitudes qui occasionnent ce retard. Mais aprés avoir 
receu des meilleurs pilotes les connoissances les plus ises sur le port 


de Newyork, lesquelles sont encore confirmées par les lettres de M. 


c te Staing, je trouve In certain capita e nme 
dans ce pais dont l¢ pinion ne | iroit pas se rapporter a celle es autré 


Le General Washington n’en est pas moins surpris 1¢@ moi, et nous 
avons envoyé chercher les plus fameux pilotes du port pour les faire 
causer ensemble devant nous, et fixer enfin nos idees d’une maniere 
invariable. Nous serons encore plus en etat de donner des intelligences 


a? 


precises sur les vaisseaux et la garnison de Newyork, et comme j’envert 
c h- } let ~L- ++ 1 
sur le champ une copie de ma lettre a portée de Black point, elle y 
arrivera surement avant que mes dernieres depéches au Cap henry aien 
pu porter Mr. de Ternay devant Newyork. 

Mes deux espions de Canada sont partis cette nuit, et j’ai l"honneur 


de vous envoyer copie « 


petit parti avec eux, ils tacheront en cas e malheur de reciamer ie 
caractere d'officiers. Vous verrés, Monsieut chevalier, que je pret 
toutes les precautions possibles pour engager les Canadiens a rester tran- 


quilles jusqu’au moment ou nous voudroins les porter a se decider en 
notre faveur. J’ai fait 4 mes deux envoyés les plus fortes representa- 


tions a cet egard, et leur ai meme defendu de ramener personne. Je 


vous prie de vouloir bien me mander votre opinion et 1 re r les 
instructions ci-jointes 
rmettes mol, Monsieur | he lier. | pr nter ne 


dont je n’ai pas parlé at 


G’al Washin 


1 
que moi la possibilite Le ( Laurens est prisonnier et le (sene1 


voudroit l’avoir se fera un scrupule de delicatesse dé changer avant 
son tour. Comme les frangais ont beaucoup d’ava en officiers sur les 


71 Washington wrote to the Board of War I 21, desirit 
infantry of Lee’s corps be ordered t n the army; Fitzpatri Calendar of 
Correspondence of George Was jton with é t ’ On Ju 
29 Congress ordered that the Board of War comply with 1 t Journals 
72 Fols. 134-13 Preakness, N. J 
Soileau, both of the 2d Canadian (Hazen’s) Regiment \ copy of their instr 
tions, dated at Preakness, Ju 
general their mission was to secure information respecting forces of 
enemy in Canada and of the Canadian militia, the at le of tl ! ! t] 
resources of the country, fortifications, artillery, etc. Gosselin was t wi 


Quebec and surrounding country, Boileau with M 
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ennemis, seroit-il hors de propos que vous tachiés de tirer le malheureux 
Laurens de sa Captivité ?** 

Nos recrues ne viennent pas, Monsieur le chevalier; on dit cependant 
que l'on se met en marche, mais j’ai grande envie de les voir en personne 
pour savoir sur quoi nous devons compter. 

Adieu, Monsieur le chevalier, voulés vous bien faire mille compli- 
ments 4 Mr. de Marbois, et compter sur le tendre et sincere attachement 
avec lequel j'ai l'honneur d’étre Votre tres humble et obeissant serviteur 

LAFAYETTE, 
XV. 
PREAKANESS ce juillet 178075 


Vous devés etre bien etonné, Monsieur le chevalier, de n’avoir pas 

' encore receu ma lettre annoncée pour le Cap henry. Mais le General 
esperoit que les nouvelles des etats le mettroient 4 portée de former un 
jugement plus sur; nous avons eu d’ailleurs une inquisition a etablir sur 
laquelle nous ne comptions pas. Le rapport de tous les marins, Tes assur- 
ances des meilleurs pilotes, l’opinion de toute l’amerique avoient fixé nos 
idées sur le port de Newyork, mais 4 force d’examiner et de comparer , 
nous sommes parvenus a découvrir que les notions de tout le public et 
de chaque particulier n’etoient pas exactement justes. Ce n'est pas sans 
peine Monsieur le chevalier, que nous avons presque deviné et ensuite 
determiné d'une maniere stre les connoissances dont je fais part a Mr. 


de Ternay et qui le mettront a portée de decider s’il se croit en etat de 
posseder le port. 

Vous verrés par la lettre ci-jointe*® que dans le cas ou Mr. de Ternay 
peut entrer en dedans du hook et n’y craint pas des forces superieures, 
le General Washington est entierement decidé pour Newyork. Quant a 
moi, Monsieur le chevalier, je pense que le port etant a nous il y a tout 
lieu d’esperer que nous retissirons. Cette place est sans comparaison la 


plus importante et si notre escadre est trop faible pour occuper son 
poste, il est egalement impossible de songer a Hallifax, Charlestown ou 
Savahana. 
Aprés avoir examiné ma lettre, Monsieur le chevalier, je vous prie 
de vouloir bien l’envoyer en toute diligence; il est de la plus haute im- 
. portance que votre chaine d’exprés ne perde pas une minute; si le tems 
davoir un expres vous laisse celui d’en prendre copie, je vous prierai de 
l'envoyer chiffrée a Monsieur le c’te de Vergennes en méme tems que 
vos autres depéches. Pardon, Monsieur le chevalier, de toute les peines - 
que je vous donne. 
Par un batiment marchand arrivé dans I’est on apprend que notre 
flotte a mis a la voile au commencement de May. D’aprés le calcul des 
calmes et des vents mols de cette saison il est a croire qu’elle atterira au ° 
Cap henry, et, en y mettant de la diligence, qu’elle y recevra cette der- 
niere lettre; dans tous les cas, celle que je vous ai envoyée avant celle-ci 
les aura portés sur Black point ou je fais passer un duplicata de nos 
propositions. Comme il est possible qu’avec une force inferieure Mr. le 


74 Cf. Journals, July 10, 1780: “ Resolved ... that the Board of War do 


take the most speedy measures for the exchange of Lieutenant Colonel John 
Laurens had been made a prisoner at Charleston. On December 


Laurens 
23, 1780, he was appointed minister to France. 
75 Fols. 147-148 v. 
76 Cf. supra, notes 55 and 62. 


if 
q 
iat 
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chev. de Ternay s’etablisse dans le port, comme il est probable qu'il aura 
plus de vaisseaux qu’on n’annonce, (et peutetre Mr haffaut*? 
viendra-t-il lui méme sous pretexte de convoyer), comme enfin l’amiral 


Graves peut n’etre gu’un epouvantail, le G’al Washington desire, Mon 


sieur le chevalier, que tout ce qui n’ a pas eté envoye sur la Riviere « 
Nord reste quelque tems a Philadelphie, ou aux environs, mais hors de 
portee de notre communicatiot Des que la flotte paraitra, l'on \ S 
enverra un courier, et vous pourrés faire passer par terre ou faire con- 
voyer par l’Hermione a Sandy hook les articles destinés a 
Il est impos ible, M nsieur chev lier, ce ré 


ratifs dans le Jersay qui indiqueroient nos intentions. Mais nous tach- 
erons de fournir ce qui dependra de nous « 
bestiaux etca., etca., que sous un autre pretexte vous pourriés rassembler 
en pensilvanie, suffira, je crois, completement aux besoin 


Gaise jusqu’au moment de notre jonction. [En ecrivant a Mr. de Corny, 
je lui ai conseillé de revenir ici lorsqu’il auroit fini ses arrangements 

Je joins ici, Monsieur le chevalier. plusieurs lettres que je vous prie de 
vouloir bien faire remettre. Celles du g’al Schuyller sont trés press 
et contiennent des demandes relatives a la cooperation.’ 
Permettés moi, Monsieur le chevalier, de presenter ici mes compli- 


ments a Monsieur de Marbois, et de vous assurer du tendre attachement 


avec lequel j'ai l’honneur d'etre, Votre trés humble et obeissant serviteur 
LLAFAYETTI 
Dans les Batiments francais en amerique riés vous du Canon pour 
des Batteries flottantes? je le desirerois n S ¢ te fort 
XVI 
Je viens de recevoir une lettre, Monsieur le chevalier, qui m’apprend 


l’arrivé de la flotte a Rhode island. [lle etait du moins en vue le 10 a 


quatre heures du soir et l’on me promet qu’au moment de son entrée dans 


le port on me depéchera un second courier. Des que cet expres et 

depeches des generaux Irancais n seront parvenues je vous e! nnerai 
avis avec toute diligence. J’aurai aussi lhonneur de vous mander ce que 


le G’al Washington desire au sujet des chariots chevaux etca 
On dit, mais non pas d’une maniere certaine, que la flotte consiste en 

douze vaisseaux de ligne.* 

tendre attachement. 


) 


Je n’ai que le tems de vous assurer de mot 


LAFAYETTI 


77 Louis-Charles, comte du Chaffault de Besr ippointed lieutenant-g 
of the French navy in 1777 

78 Note the letters of the Committee at He adquarters, ot J ily mentioned 
in Fitzpatrick, Calendar, pp. 437-438 

79 Fol. 149. 

80 Cf. Heath to Washington, July 11, Sparks, Letters to Washington, III. 12 
“The fleet consists of seven sail of the line;—the Duc de Burgogne, of eighty 


guns; Le Neptune and Le Conquérant of seventy-four; Le Jason, L.’Eville 
L’Ardent and Le Provence, of sixty-four; Le Fantasque, hospital ship, of sixty 


four mounts forty guns; two frigates and two bombs, with about five thousand 


land forces and one thousand marines.” 


= 
= 
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XVII. 
Camp, july the 16th [sic] 1780." 


1t de confiance en vos bontés, Monsieur le chevalier, que je 
prends la liberté de vous addresser une partie de mes baggages qui me 
deviennent inutiles pour la campagne. Oserai-je vous prier de vouloir 
hés vous (si cependant cet arrangement 


lepose c 


bien or 
i et en vous demandant un million de pardons 


ne vous 


n moyen si long 


pour la ends, je ne me servirai pas d 
pour vous mander des nouvelles, et je me contenterai de vous presenter 
l"hommage de mon tendre attachement 

LAFAYETTE 


XVIII. 
Au Camp ce 19 juillet 4 4 heures du matin. 


Ce n'est qu’hier au soir, Monsieur le chevalier, que nous avons receu 
le second exprés attendu de Rhode island, et je me presse de vous envoyer 
Mr. de Gimat pour vous porter vos lettres et vous donner toutes les infor- 
mations que vous pouvés désirer. Mr. de Rochambeau ecrit au ge neral 

wil garde laquelle sera bientot suivie du reste 


qu'il lui ammene une avant 


des troupes, et l'assure de la part du Roy que Sa Maijesté soutiendra cette 
operation-ci de tout son pouvoir.®? Mr. du Chaffaut etoit en Rade a 


Brest et d’aprés le depart de Greaves, je ne doute pas qu'il n’escorte 


nd envoy: Mais je suis faché qu’on parle hautement 


parceq es ennemis feront des efforts pour intercepter ce qui 
ront. Nous avons a Rhode island cinq mille hommes et sept 
sans compter le vaisseau hdpital qui en fera un huitieme. 
Fn rendant compte au General de la situation, Mr. de Rochambeau 


croit que ses troupes seront en etat d’agir dans un mois a4 commencer du 
nt de leur arrive Je pars aujourdhuy pour Rhode island, et en 
t ‘cherai de me rendre utile aux troupes francaises je suis 


ems 
sharoé nar le general d’arranger definitivement le 
chargé par le general d’arranger definitivement le plan de campagne. 


Nous aurons vraisemblablement le renfort de france avai ue nos alliés 


q 
le quitter Rhode island. 

\ussitot que j’ai appris l’arrivée de Greaves avec six ou sept vais- 
seaux®* je me suis pressé d’en donner avis, et comme notre projet etoit 
-alculé sur la supposition que les frangais avoient toutes leurs forces, et 


soient en etat ¢ 


un eriorité maritime, je ne doute pas que I’Escadre et les 
troupes ayant rencontré Greaves en mer n’attendent a Rhode island les 
reponses a leurs lettres que je leur porterai en toute diligence. 

Les francais et les Americains 4 Rhode island sont infiniment con- 
tents les uns des autres et tout ceci paroit prendre la meilleur tournure 


L’intention du Gouvernement est de soutenir ceci avec vigueur. 


Gu 


Rochambeau to Washington, July 12, in Doniol, V. 348. The “reste des 
troupes” constituted the second division so eagerly awaited by Lafayette, which 
was destined never to leave Brest; cf. Perkins, p. 312. 

84 After having been delayed by storms, Graves sailed from England on May 
1s, with seven vessels, in pursuit of the French expedition. He arrived off Sandy 
Hook on July 13. 

85 Cf. Heath to Washington, July :2: “for myself, I am charmed with the 
officers”; and July 16: “ The [French] officers express the highest satisfaction 


at the treatment they meet with”. Sparks, Letters to Washington, III. 12, 28; cf 


also Perkins, pp. 306-309 


iy 
. 
| 
It 
81 Fol. 154 
82 | s. 156-157 V 
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envoyer trop promptem 
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Americain pourra vous 


en wage 
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nerés pour veiller a l’arrivee de ces 


Nord, et les expedier de 
d'y mettre touts la dili 


grand service aux tran 


ont besoin. 


Mr. de Rochambeau 


pour soutenit 1 notte 


situation respectable 
\dieu, Monsieur le 


j espere que 


vous prie, l’assurance de 


partir }] al laisse rines 


S dispos ns 


apres 
i 

nal 

zeie 


le la milice lequel 
secourir leurs propres 


bonnes raisons pour d 


la notre armée auroit attaqué Newyork, 


tot pour en avoir ma pa 


L’armée francaisc 


86 See Rocha eau to 
87 Dr. John Cox n 
general of the Middle D 


ceding letter Lafayette | 
Ternay; see his instruct 


arrived at Newport on J 
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las ] lie + Tees 
la pour Rhode island. Je lui ai 1 mmende 
i 
ence possible, et pet que 1 rel ns un 
Es mande que d’aprés sa position 4 Mhode island 
4 
LA 
Mille compliments, je vous prie, Ir. de Mar es | 
| 
de Charlus est ici 
Aussitot que je scus l'arrivée de Greaves je vous le f , 
teur Cochran [: et j attend pour ecrire le « pte ent 
rendre nos postes du jersay que nous n’ ns pas rect par 
quel accident. 
{ 4 } ) ~ 
Me voici revenu, Monsieur le Chevalier, et mareh 1 sur 
New York ne m’ pas per rester : e | t de 
i } 
asse ju ils auroient fait pout 
s, nous avions, Monsieur le chevalie: ( 
\1 + 4 
1; also Heath to Washinet Tuly n rks, 
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puisse voir; leur discipline est admirable et les torys eux mémes n’ont pu 
rien trouver a dire 4 ce sujet. M. de Rochambeau, tous les officiers, et 
méme les Soldats de son armée sont dans les meilleures dispositions, et 
je ne doute pas qu'il ne regne la plus grande harmonie entre ces deux 
nations. 

L'amour propre national ne peut qu’etre choqué de voir Arbutnot 
bloquer insolement le Port. Les Sentimens du peuple que j’ai sondés sur 
mon chemin, et leur impatience de nous voir superieurs me font encore 
plus vivement desirer un renfort de vaisseaux. Clinton n’attaquera pas 
Rhode Island, mais la seconde division court des risques, et d’ailleurs 
vous savez comme moi qu’il est bien necessaire d’operer cette campagne. 

Mr. de Ternay a deja ecrit pour cing vaisseaux des Isles et est auto- 
risé par M. de Sartine a les demander; mais je ne sais si M. de Guichen 
a son chiffre, et lui ai proposé de faire passer les lettres par votre moyen. 
S'il m’est permis de donner icy mon opinion Monsieur le Chevalier, je 
crois qu'une lettre pressante de vous auroit un excellent effet, j'ai pris 
encore sur moi d’ecrire a cet amiral, et vous supplie de vouloir bien en- 
voyer mon epitre avec la votre et celle de M. de Ternay.*® Vous ecrirés, 
je pense par triplicata, et vous avés du savoir la destination des flottes 
combinées; j'‘imagine donc que nos lettres trouveront M. de Guichen a 
la J——** et il est bien essentiel que le secours nous arrive avant le 15 
de septembre. 

J'aurai lhonneur de vous communiquer Monsieur le Chevalier, un 
precis de mes conversations avec les Generaux frangais,*' mais je ne 


veux pas retarder un instant l’envoy de la lettre a Mr. de Guichen; vous 
verrés que sans la superiorité maritime on ne croit pas pouvoir agir, et 
que si nous ne l’avons pas dans les premiers jours de Septembre les 
efforts de l’amerique se trouveront n’avoir rien produit, et nous retom- 
berons a l’ancien point ou nous etions., 

M. de Rochambeau m’avoit chargé d’une lettre pour vous, et d’une 
lettre pour le President du Congrés ;®* je devois les communiquer au G’al 
Washington, mais elles ont eté données par etourderie a M. Matheus®$ 
qui vous les a fait passer sur le champ; les Frangais sont trés empressés 
de recevoir tous les articles achetés pour eux. Leur intendant a fait de 
nouveaux marchés, et tous ses arrangements sont pris d’apres les notions 
europeennes. IIs ont de la viande mais manquent de vegetables. 

Agreés je vous prie, Monsieur le Chevalier, l’assurance du tendre et 
sincere attachement avec lequel j’ai l’honneur d’étre 

Votre trés humble 
et obeissant Serviteur 
LAFAYETTE, 


89 De Ternay to Washington, August 10: “ The Marquis de Lafayette would 
send, by this opportunity, the letter which I had transmitted to him for the Count 
de Guichen, and which ought to be translated into ciphers by the Chevalier de la 
suzerne. I require, conformably to the orders of the King, a reinforcement of 
some ships from this French Commander”. Sparks, Letters to Washington, III. 
58; cf. Washington to de Guichen, September 12, Sparks, Writings of Washing- 
ton, VII. 195. 

90 Jamaique. 

92 Rochambeau to Luzerne, August 4; same to President of Congress, August 
’. 352-354. Cf. report of committee on letter of Rochambeau, 


91 See infra, note 95. 


3, both in Doniol, V 
in Journals, August 17, 1780. , 
93 Doubtless John Mathews of South Carolina, a member of Congress and of 


the Committee at Headquarters. 
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Oserai-je vous prier de faire n lle cot ents M M 
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ou six habitants de Newyork Newport?] peuvent ! ! 
avec eux Ces idees Monsieur le che lie ‘ t é 
dans la lettre dor Mr. de Gimat ma p le ¢ ‘ 
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ces messicurs lont vous vo reac P 
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vous, Monsieur le chevalier, qui deves t Mr. de 
Val 
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: 95 Lafayette’s letter to Rochambeau and de Ternay fA s pr n 
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Tower, II. 143-149, and in ’ ‘ 
discussion over the proper military policy f. Perkins, ] 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XX.—24. 
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chose qui m’a humilié; c’est que Mr. de Ternay ait refusé dans tous les 
e forcer le port de Newyork, et j’ai un peu changé la construction 
ipte que j’ai rendti a ce sujet. Cette lettre-ci, monsieur le cheva- 
lier, ne doit etre qu’entre vous, Mr. de Marbois et moi, et je vous y parle 
avec toute la franchise de l’'amitié. J’ai cru entrevoir que les generaux 
n’etoient pas pressés d’agir avant qu'une augmentation de forces ne leur 
donnat de plus grand moyens 4 leur disposition, et que jusques la, on ne 
vouloit pas compromettre le peu qui est ici. 

Je ne suis pas content de Mr. de Ternay: il n’est aimé ni de la mer 
ni de la terre; Mr. de Rochambeau est au contraire chéri de l'un et de 
l'autre. Vous connoissés le caractere, l’esprit, et les talents de ces deux 
generaux, ainsi je n'ai rien 4 vous apprendre sur eux. Je desire que 
Mr. de Rochambeau ait de bons Memoires et qu'il soit convaincu de la 


é d’agir le plutdt possible; je desire aussi qu’il ecrive peu lui- 


necessit 

méme aux gouverneurs des Etats, qu’il n’ait jamais affaire qu’au G’al 
Washington; qu'il ne donne d’ordres qu’aux francais, et n’en recoive que 
du G’al Washington, qu'il soit bien persuadé de la preeminence du pou- 


voir civil sur le pouvoir militaire. Vous savés combien son ame est 
honnéte et portée au bien; il est trés disposé a tout concilier, et je crois 
que votre correspondance avec lui produira le meilleur effet. 

Les deux generaux de terre et de mer s’accordent parfaitement et la 


en est que Mr. de Rochambeau cede toujours a Mr. de Ternay; 


hefs prés, la terre et la Marine ne s'aiment pas mieux qu’a 


La discipline de l’armée e[s]t comme je vous I’ai mandé au-dessus de 
tout eloge; tous les officiers et soldats sont disposés a entretenir une 
bonne harmonie avec les Americains, mais leur inaction leur donne beau- 
coup d’humeur, et les gens de la Cour particulierement se plaignent d’avoir 
été envoyés pour garder des vaisseaux, ou pour garder une isle dont per- 
sonne en Amerique ne se soucie. 

Je le repete encore, Monsieur le chevalier, il est bien important que 
nous puissions agir avant la fin de cette campagne. J’attends avec bien 
de l'impatience l’annonce d 
de Guichen. Si la superiorité maritime nous arrive avant le quinze sep- 
tembre, l'objet ne doit pas etre douteux. Si elle arrive plus tard la 


e la seconde division ou un secours de Mr 


Georgie et la Caroline desirent nous occuper, et il est, je crois, utile que 
vous convainquiés d’avance les generaux frangais de cette verité mili- 
taire et politique. 

Nous sommes ici, Monsieur le chevalier, fort 4 portée des ennemis, et 
ma division legere est trois mille en avant de l’armée. Si Clinton veut 
est battu, ce seroit repondre a beaucoup d’objections sur 


lition de New York. 


\dieu, Monsieur le chevalier, cette lettre-ci est trop intimement par- 


pour que je ne la finisse pas simplement en vous assurant de ma 
tendre amitieé. 
LAFAYETTE. 


Oserai-je vous demander si vous avés quelque bien bonne occasion 
pour ecrire en france. Il n’y en a point de sure a Newport, et le Blocus 
rend la chose difficile. 

Ne pensés vous qu’il seroit a propos d’envoyer sous votre chiffre au 
Ministre une copie de la lettre ci-jointe ? 
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Rien de nouveau, Monsieur le chevalier, et nous n’entendons aucune 


ment parler de la seconde division. J'ai peur qu’il n’ t eu de nouveaux 
retards, et toutes les fois qu’on m’en demande des nouvelles, j’avotie que 


jepprouve une veritable souffrance. Dés que vous saurés quelque chose 


dont vous puissies tirer quelque vraisemblance, je vous conjure de m’en 
voyer sur le champ un courier, et vous en promets autant de mon coté 

On dit que Clinton prepare un embarquement, et que deux mille 
hommes ont receu ordre de s’y disposer. Est-ce un 


pais qu’ils projettent, ou bien envoyent-ils des troupes au Canada ou a 


la jamaique dont il paroit qu’ils connoissent a present inger ou du 


i 
moins le plan d’attaque reglé entre les Cours de frat et < vag 
Quelques personnes disent que les ennemis tirent des troupe le ( 
town, et se borneront a garrisoner cette place, que nous nous bornerons 
a prendre si la seconde division arrive trop tard ul vu hier fort 
Washington, et vous assure que ce n'est point un ouvrage bien terrible. 
Je ne'ai receu aucune lettre le tho le is] ind \dic - Monsi¢ ir le che 
lier, Agrees je vous prie l’'assurance de mon tendre attachement 


Voulés us bien faire mille compliments a Mr. de Mar} . Vous 


devriés bien conseiller au Congrés de repondre poliment a notre epitr¢ 
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\ moins que le sort ne s’en méle, Monsieur le chevalier, j'espere que 
vous n’aurés pas desapprouvé ma lettre aux Generaux francais,” et si 


j'ai mis par ecrit nos conversations si j'ai hazardé quelques opinions 
politiques, vous aurés deviné sans peine que dans le premier cas je suivois 
les ordres. et dans le second | sentiment du Gene \\ s] ot | cs 
lettres que je joins ici vous montreront qu'on n'est pa ntent de moi, 
et celles de mes amis particuliers m'assurent qu'on n’aime ni 1 conver 
sations par ecrit ni ma _ politic et qu’ soup n 
sentiment antipatriotique de deprecier dans ce pais les s irs et lamitie 
dela france. Tout cela ne laissera pas que de vous paroitre extraordinaire. 

Vous verrés par més reponses' jue sans avoir tort je demande par 


don; je me mettrai méme a genoux si l'on veut et je crois que je me 
laisserai battre; je n'ai pu cependant m’empecher de faire sentir qu'on 
Se trompoit un peu, et si vraiment vous crotes ¢ l 


et mes paroles peuvent s‘allier avec quelque espece de patriotisme, je 


i I 
8 Fols. 164-164 v rhe corps of ht y s r by Was ton 
on August 1, and its command given to Lafayett who ned n August 7. 
Its camp was in advance of the main army, whose headquarters on A st 16 
were at Orangetown. See Sparks, Writings, Vil 35, not il 


97 Cf. Doniol, IV. 352, 

98 Fols. 165~166 v 

99 J. e., letter of August 9, referred to int 

100 Referring doubtless to his letter from Rochambeau of August 12, printed 
in Mémoires, I. 237: Doniol. \ é Tower 


101 Lafayette to Rochambeau and de Ternay, August 18, 4 res 359; 


same 10 Rochambeau, August 18, tbid., p. 262: Tower, II 
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Monsieur le chevalier. 


es, et permettés moi d 


e leur fermer 
\f 
s les é 
~ ~ es 
= { T 
é 
> vi at 
T at 
S es 


envoves moi mes paquet 


le vous embraser de tout 


( dove 

rrive 


mandeés 


mon coeur, 
LAFAYETTE. 


27 D CUMLEINTS 
‘ — 1) leurs 

Os 

ERIE LEGERE ce 24 ist 178 

a fait de New hampshire, le docteur a 
rencontre wu e armee, et plusieurs personnes 
digi n jour ou deux apres I’Alliance, 11 
di n, sous le ux de ligne a la hauteur des Ber- . 
mu et 1 port elle de\ t entrer. (na sur 
] hamp expe iller a leur rencontre. Quand je 
\ , rit <¢ hevalier, 1] avois le coeur serre de 
penser que cet toit peut-etre pas partie, mais a 
pre nt est bien different, et je ne doute presque pas de sa prompte 
moi des 

f Washinetor Heath. August 17, Sparks, Wr ngs, VII. 155 
Fols 67-167 \ 
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XXI\ 


Je m’empresse de vous apprendre, Monsic \ll 

ance—cette tregatte tant desiree est enh rrive i Bostor t a le a 
laissé le port de l’Orient le 6 juillet N - vo! ‘ e 1 par 
une lettre Rochambeau 1 ot 

Boston lui a envoyé On dit que aisseaux etoient 
dans le port de Brest par trent eux : ¢ 
flotte de Cadix montait a quarante vais re 
sur la seconde division; j'aurois desiré rece 
iSiand, Mais navyant que 1 iettre ome. 1 \\ 
puis vous mander que ce quelle contient | 

les depeches vous sont lressees, et tot qu 
vous supp ae cs t 
Si vous m’adressés celles ce reneraux f1 e ct 
par la chaine, soit par un hom sur, les fair ri 
a Newport 


L’armeée est au /iberty pole: Vinfanterie legere quatre mille , nt 


un peu au dessous du fort [Iasi yt rat ‘ 
| 
Bergen, et le G’al Greene s'avanct 1! part 


me soutenit L’ennemi n'a qu’a passer la Riviere pour 1 


et porteral une parti ce ] Vant role j ir | ‘ 


paulus hook. On croit qu'il y aura quelque « ea 


l'infanterie legere, mais j’avote que je doute fort de voir notre Cartel 
acceptée. Le but principal de ce mouvement t de fourrager 
partie. Nous manquons totalement de viande et il trois jours qu 
l'armée souffre beaucoup, ce qui, (entre 1 s‘attribu 1X paiel t 
en or et aux marches sans restrictions faits par linter nt l'arn 
francaise. 
Adieu, Monsieur le chevalier, je n ql le tems ce MUS rer d 
mon tendre attachement. 
I 
Mille compliments, je vous prie, a Mor r de Marl 
XX\ 
\u CAMP DE LA DIVISION e 27 t tok 
Me voici revenu. Monsieur le chevalie: on 
Lee et le compte que je vous ret It eT tra 
vueres interessant Notre fourrage sar ene t 
rapporte q 1¢ ques boeeufs et q que 1 IT 1 
ivons pel t cette operatio1 offert a fl 


fusil des ouvrages de paulus hook le vous fais ce detail. M eur |e 


\ (J)UARTIE (s;ENERA | 24 t 
" 
de New \ MATT ‘ t et tor t 
droite et linfanterie legere laquel] fourrage } bt 
separe statel Siand, et a tou] irs tenu 117 Reg nt a 
chevalier, pour vous prouver co! en | 
| 1? 
renondr noc vances ect rai an ‘ 
rept a i | 
t. 
VII. 60: “ Yesterday arr 1 t fr t 1 fr 
‘ 
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general Washington avoit placé tous les corps de son armée de maniere 
a prevenir tous les cas de danger, et a rendre dans plusieurs autres une 
action fort desirable. 

Mr. Capitaine [sic] a été chargé, Monsieur le chevalier, de vous ecrire 
une apologie pour ma precipitation de l'autre jour. Mon cceur s’est laissé 
aller a la joie d’une nouvelle qui dans le premier instant me paroissoit 
sure, et mon amitié pour vous m’ayant fait desirer que vous la partagiés 
sur le champ, je me suis trop pressé de vous la faire parvenir. 

Nous sommes rentrés cette nuit 4 notre Camp prés du fort Lee, et 
je recois a l’instant un dragon de l'armée avec une lettre du G’al Wash- 
ingto! Je m’empresse, Monsieur le chevalier, de vous l’envoyer; elle 
vous apprendra le peu de nouvelles que nous savons, et aussitot que les 
depeches seront arrivées on ira jour et nuit vous les porter. 

\dieu, Monsieur le chevalier, je vous embrasse de tout mon cceur, 


us ne doutés pas de mes tendres sentiments pour vous 


] 


et espere que vi 
Je vous prie de vouloir bien me renvoyer la 


LAFAYETTE 
Mille compliments, je vous prie, a Mr. de Marbois. Vous devés etre 
d’autant plus sur de l’exactitud 
ecrit toujours en anglois quoiqu’il ne l’entende pas. 


e du paragraphe que Mr. de Rochambeau 


Lr. 
XXVI. 


Au CAMP DE LA DIVISION LEGERE PRES HAKINSAC, Ce 10 7bre. 1780.1 


Il y a bien longtems, Monsieur le chevalier, que ja n'ai et lhonneur 
de vous ecrire; j'attendois 4 chaque minute les depéches de I’Alliance, 
et sans pouvoir comprendre le retard des officiers c 


le nos lettres, 
moment en moment voir arriver celui ou je vous enverrois 
des paquets de Versailles. Un de ces messieurs a paru enfin hier au 
soir; mais jugés de mon ettonnement quand j'ai appris qu‘il n’avoit de 


je croiois de 


depéches publiques ni pour vous, ni pour moi, ni pour les generaux fran- 


0 1 
ICs 


cais. Mr. de Vauban! s’est presenté a M. Landais™® avec toutes 
lettres ministerielles; 
tine; toutes les nouvelles particulieres de fraiche datte 


en ses mains. Eh bien Mons. Landais n’a pas voulu de lui, et ses paquets 


il avoit méme, assure-t-on, un ordre de M. de Sar- 
‘toient egalement 


ainsy que sa personne sont sur la cote europeenn 
L’Alliance ne nous porte que deux mille fusils, de la poudre et quant 
aux habits il n'y en a pas un seul a son bord. Paul Jones devoit suivre 


avec I'Ariel, mais il manquoit ce matelots, et la fureur de croiser le 
retardera surement. D ailleurs il ne peut point porter d’habillements, et 
107 This letter is not among the Washington Papers in the Library of 


Congress 

108 Fols. 179-181 v., L. S 

109 Comte de Vauban, aide-de-camp to Rochambeau. Balch, II. 244. 

110 Pierre de Landais, former lieutenant in the French navy, later a captain 
in the navy of the United States, in command of the Alliance. In June 1780, the 
command of the Alliance having been given to Jones, by Franklin, Landais suc- 
ceeded, at the instigation of Arthur Lee, in disaffecting the crew (Jones was 
absent in Paris) and sailed from L’Orient with Lee, but without the clothing and 
supplies which were to have been sent by the Alliance. During the voyage his 
conduct was so erratic that his officers took the command away from him. He 
was court-martialed and dismissed from the Navy. Allen, Naval History of the 


American Revolution, Il. 482, 525 


nous ne les verrons qu’avec la seconde division. Le President du Congrés 


m’ayant envoyé quelques lettres arrivées par un vais 


° ai trouvé une depéche chiffree de M. de Vergennes, et je m'empresse 


vous en faire passer la copie; vous y verrés que le ministere n'etoit pas 
presse d’envoyer la seconde ivisiOn, Mais que cepe lant 1 , evons 1'¢ 
perer dans l’'automne; vous y verres qu‘ils n’ont pas notions fraiches sur 
les inconvenients actuels d’avoir ici tel ou tel nombre 

dans les circonstances presentes ma politi jue porter 1 sau borne- 
roit a huit ou neuf mille hommes effectifs. Vous ver! n attend 
beaucoup de nous et qu‘ n veut nous oir agir, n S nme ‘ 
j’espere l’article maritime sans lequel vous saves gq 


ance. II seroit bien interessant, je crois, d'ecrire bien tost au gouverne- 


ment et de demander des vaisseaux, de la 


. avec la permission de Mr. Necker, de l’'argeant article ess 
L’officier arrivant de france dit qu’a sor part le Port de Brest 
bloqué par 28 vaisseaux Anglois, que nous avions quatorze vaisseaux 


dans le port; que l’on en avoit rassemblé trente trois a Cadix que la 


seconde division convoyee par 3 ou 5 vaisseaux etoit prete, que depuis 
quelques jours les anglais croisoient fort au larg: n'ai pas et re eu 
V'honneur de vous ecrire sur la resolution prise par les etats de |’Est et 
je n’ai pas besoin de vous dire le plaisir qu'elle m‘a fait, mais vous savés 
que nous avons besoin etre presses, et 1 est ré jue votr niuence 1a 
tera l’arrangement et en pressera l’execution avant que nos recrues 
six mois nous abandonnent. I] est bien important d’avoir une armée pour 
la guerre et ce dernier article qui ne peut s’obtenir que par drafts m« 
yaroit d'une necessité absolue. I] ne l’est pas moins de prendre de 

mesures pour nourrir notre armeée, qui vit du jour a la journ qui 


manque a tous moments, qui au milieu d’un pais abondant epprouve le 
supplice qe tantaie, el qu Sans Magaz i CXD 
dition eloignée; rendre au Congres les pouvoirs dont 1] st dessaisi sans 


Savoir pourquoi; y ajouter ceux sans squels les et 

deux ans apres la paix; et former sur une base solide une etroite | 
federation a laquelle je crois l’'alliance francaise reunie, voila, Monsieur 
le Chevalier, quelles sont les intentions de quelques patriotes dans 1’ 


Sans ces precieuses demarches, il n'y a point de salut pour 
compte bien sur vous pour en determiner et pour en hater l'eff 


En consequence de la demande faite par les G’aux francais, le G'al 
Washington s'est determiné a quitter son armée et a leur proposer 
1 entrevue a Hartfort.12? C’est le Vingt que nous y serons rendus, et 


seroit, je crois, bien utile a la chose publique que vous puissies quitter 
aussi votre residence. C'est pour cela que j« npresse de vous faire 
part du tems de notre voyage, mais si us n'v venés | M 
chevalier, je de sire bi¢ n qu vous ecrivic ux gener iX Ifa! IS 
les determiner vers le Sud, et que vous leur fassiés ntir que notre 
position n'est pas asses douce pour ne pas travailler a 

vite d’embaras. Si nous obtenons la superiorité maritime il me paroit 
que l’armée frangaise a fait prendre icy des informations sur le Cat 


mais quoique si nous n’allons pas au Sud, cette expedition sera la seul 
proposée et possible, j’aimerois bien mieux les carolines 
I] me paroit, Monsieur le Chevalier, que la vitesse du cheval de not: 


ami Gates n’a pas laissé que de nui 
et si l’on en croit le Gouverneur Jefferson la fatale defaite diie je pense 


ire a ja perfection de ses iniorn 


111 Washington to Rochambeau, September 8, in Ford, Wr 
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au matuvais et anti-militaire ordre de la bataille, nous a cependant perms 
12 Je ne sais qui l'on enverra presentement 


de sauver quelques troupes.? 
l'armée 


en Caroline mais jespere qu'on rapellera le G’al Gates et que 

combinée ira dans quelques mois reparer nos malheurs 
Quelques personnes disent, Monsieur le chevalier, qu'on va faire le 

G’al Washi ne sais ni si comme son ami je dois le 


le sirer pour lui, mais je Sais tres certainement que je ne 


ton dictateur. Je 


d lois n'y en parler 


l'air de souhaiter cette mesure, laquelle cependant me 

D'apres ce que temoigné les min- 
| 5 

ivoir a traiter 


paroit infiniment importante. 
stres francais je suis bien sure qu‘ils seroient charmes d 


ns avec le General. Quant a vous, Monsieur le chevalier, 


je n'ai pas besoin de vous demander ce que vous en penses. C'est alors 


France preteroit l'argeant necessaire pour faire vivre, peut-etre 
pour payer l'armée et elle seroit stre de voir ces emprunts bien employes 
Mes principes republicains et méme entierement demo- 
ratiques devroient me faire opposer a une pareille mesure aussi ne 
‘approuverois-je pas si je ne connoissois l'homme; et si je ne croiois pas 


etca., etca. 


e dictatorat necessaire au salut publique. 
Quant aux nouvelles particulieres je vous dirai que la C’tesse Jules 
est accouchée d'un garcon, que Mr. le Prince de Conde est Colonel Gen- 


eral de I'Infanterie, que Mr. le Prince de Montbarrey est grand d’Espagne 
(voila deux princes bien contents) que M. le Duc Dayen'!* a la toison 


fait une nuée de mestres de Camp (car c'est Mestre de 
‘appelle a present), que tout Paris court apres Paul Jones, 
ms-la nos habits restent sur la plage 

le Chevalier, agrées l'assurance du tendre attache- 
‘honneur d'etre 

Votre tres humble 
et obeissant serviteur 
LAFAYETTE. 


XXVII. 


QUARTIER GENERAL Ce 17 Septembre 1780.1" 


1¢ 


Depuis quelque tems, Monsieur le chevalier, nous sommes livrés a 
toutes les vicissitudes d’esperance et de crainte. L’arrivée de Mr. de 
Guichen nous est annoncée de tant de coteés qu'il est difficile de ne pas 
y ajouter foi. Hier nous avons appris que lamiral Rodney etoit arrivé 
devant Sandy hook avec treize vaisSeaux,''® et que se joignant a Arbuth- 
not il allait ou attendre Mr. de Guichen ou de concert avec le G’al Clinton 
entreprendre contre Rhode island. Apres une nuit peu tranquille on 
me dit ce matin que les vaisseaux en question sont entrées dans le hook, 
et d'aprés cette nouvelle nous avons lieu d’esperer que le pretendu Rodney 
n'est que l'amiral Arbuthnot se cachant dans le port de Newyork. Si 
cela est ainsi, nous osons encore nous flatter que la grande expedition 


est pe ssible 
Nous pouvons avoir environ douze mille continentaux ; Mr. de Guichen 
lit-on, trois mille hommes; Mr. de Rochambeau, quatre. Nous rassem- 


blerons dix mille miliciens. Quant aux provisions nous emploierons la 


I f ( n, August 16. See Jefferson to Washington, September 
n Sparks, Letters Washington, Ill. 7 
Lafayette’s father-in-law 
| ney arr 1 at New York on September 


Camp quon s 
et que pr lat 
\dieu, Mi 
ment leq 
| 
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force et pour une tell sion le peuple t 
S’il est possible 4 Mr. de Guichen de forcer le port ¢ Newvork notre 
expedition est sure; s'il maintient | ort 
elle est encore possibD \ i 
e port est le point interessant 

Si notre pavillon regne i et que New-York 1 ute 
faut absolument ler au l, et v Ss sere ! 
partons a l’instant pour Hartfort, ou 1 Ss ve 
bien voulu que v sy fussies 1 seule 
de vous voir, 1 . ( fs ce ture 
de reponse a ce que j'avois | nneur ‘ s mander t le 
Cel Tilmangh!*® qui reste ici s’est chargé de me fair: rve 
lettres en toute diligence | ) 
par vous notre situation Quoiq 
jonction de nos escadres est f e sé e ns 1 
ma heurs Mr rat Sel eg et ces 
cle lors il est super! ir ¢ nt x | ‘ te 
est me lleure 

S'il y a la moindre nouvelle a ce sujet, j harge le C’l’el Tilmangh 

de vous ecrire sur le cl Mr. 

qu’un paquet remis par un marcha et q été pe ( ‘ 


reponds pas surf le cnamp, t 1 I 
able, ce nt d ITC bien \ Os Mr 
] 1; ] + 
Ma division icgere ¢ raroit ( 


Adieu, Monsieur le chevalier ore 


attachement 


moins grondé. Les lettres Ministres 
le Vauban. Mais Lar M 
Oserois-je vous prier de dire a Mr. de | Lute que e ne lui 
Mille compli us prie. a Mr. de Mar 
XXVIII 
\ (CAMP ES ( RANESTOW? e 28 
Ma lettre iu G'al Was! netor Nor eur r. est 1 
quartier géneral au moment Is partie ( roit 
116 Ter } | n 
milit ry secretary t val notor 
Cor d Morte ‘ t 
Bal 
had been dis ered For Har nfet 
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plutot. Je doutois si peu qu'elle vous y trouvat que je n’ai pas cru 


devoir rien envover a Morris town. D ailleurs ma piteuse avanture ne 
valoit pas la peine de vous ecrire.’*? 
Tout nous favorisoit, Monsieur le chevalier, espions, guides, brouil- 


lard, tout etoit pour nous. Les troupes pleines d’ardeur et marchant 


le plus admirable silence etoient arrivees au moment precis Mais 
un seul article ne dependoit ni d’elles ni de moi, et cet article a manque 


par la bétise ou la negligence du triste porteur de lunette l’ami Pic- 
quer! les batteaux sont arrivés trop tard, et malgré les reiais que 
j'ai vu que le jour 


par excés de precaution j’avois envoyé sur la rou . 
it dejouer avant mon arrivee aux ennemils, et qu une surprise 
roit en un sanglant assaut ou je perdrois pl 


mee s ver | ingiant | 


soldats que je ne prendrois d’ennemis. J’ai donc resté tristement a 


is de braves 


Elizabeth town et suis revenu hier dans mon camp de Cranes town. A 
la maniere dont l’etat Major de notre armée est arrange, le veneral et 


ux des officiers generaux qu’il honore de sa confiance ont quatre fois 


pius »¢ es et de petits details que dans les autres services, et finissent 
. es operations par des contretems qui ne cle pendent pas 


Mr. Diier!23 de l’etat de Newyork m’ayant ecrit pour proposer aux 
francais un marché de farine j’ai envoyé la lettre a Mr. de Re chambeau 
pour qu'il la soumette aux lumieres de Mr. Tarlet,?*4 et qu'il fasse de la 


proposition ce qu'il jugera convenable. J'ai une lettre de Mr. de Marbois 


ur vous enfermée dans un portefeuille que je ne peux pas avoir a 


present et que vous enverrai par la premiere occasion Voulées vous 
bien lui faire mes compliments et lui montrer la copie de ma lettre au 
eouver: ment 

le Maior Lee?2° va dans le sud: vous deviés bien conseiller au Con- 
grés de lui donner une legion de deux cent chevaux et trois cent hommes 
dinfanterie. Elle sera de la plus grande utilite, et le Major Lee est 
sans comparaison le meilleur officier de troupes legeres qu'il y ait dans 
es ne \ngloises, hessoises, ou americaines sur le Continent 


\dieu. Monsieur le chevalier. Agrées l’assurance de mon tendre 


ittaci nent 
LAFAYETTI 
Il y a dans les papiers de New York une dissertation sur l’alliance 
le | rance avec l’ameriqui Comme je voudrois que les ennemis en 
fissent souvent, car elle n’est pas brillament raisonnee 
he “ piteuse aventure” referred to in this and in the succeeding para- 
was tl ttempted attack on Staten Island by Lafayette’s light infantry 
I tte to Washington. October 30, in Tower, II. 172, and Washington to 


thy Pickering, at this time quartermaster g neral of the Continental 


‘De Tarlé was commissary in Rochambeau’s staff. Balch, Il. 235. 


Henry Lee—“ Light Horse Harry” 


(To be continued.) 
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KOOKS OF ANCIEN IISTOR 
Studies in { lil DASE e At isastra of WKaut 
ilva). By NARENDA Natu Law, M.A WV it] 
ductory essay on the Age and Authenticity of the Arthasastra of 


Kautilya by Professor RADHAKUMUD MOooKet M.A. Volun 
I. (London and New York: Longmans, Green, and ( 


1914. Pp. xlv, 203 


ternal affair H ‘ 
enes, s¢ ‘ 
ne of w ) 
e! but all of t ‘ 
rather ideal tl in prac \ few ve g ex r 
was discovered. This work professes t é f 
Kautilya or Chanaky le n eT ( ( t eig 
the fourth century B. ¢ It appears he Prof \ ett A 
“a unique recor: f the I rac 
ments of the Hindu genius”, and as sucl of peculiar interest 
Immediately on the appearance of the text I 
sche irs in regard to S autnel ty | eve re 
1S an important contril on to the subjects ‘ 
such as the machinery of administrati f , 
tract, Saiecs, especially as treate ‘ ree t 
upon in the formal Dharmagdastra, such as the best method of 
live stock, keeping up means of communication, n ng, irrigation, « 
But it was questioned whether this admitted] ! nt tre 
really the work of Vishnugupta, Chanakya, or Kautils s its re 
author is variously named, or the work of a school 
precepts of Kautilva but not actually from his hand 
In the introduction, Mr. Mookerji pleads for the former 
supporting the thesis of Professor Jacobi ppose 
pothesis advocated by Professor Hillebrandt, who argues that the tt 
is the work of a later school based on Kautil s maxims. It t 
appear to us that Professor Mookerji has proved his point. Or 
trary, having ignored the evidence furnishe t ‘ ks 


overlooked the fact that where the Kautilyan work agrees most sely 
with these books it agrees with the provisions of the later 1 


with those of the earlier law Moreover, the work itself recognizes the 
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na system, which is not an early Hindu custom, and Professor 
s citation from Agoka’s Rock Edict, apparently recognizing 


m ot Keepin women housed ina harem, 1s of no vail, since 


the Arthacdstra in any case is a mine of information concerning 


notes and t ife depicted in the Hindu epics. It tells how a 


ive, describes his arduous days and nights, in wh he 
+ + + 

ounts, stu es, ret ves revenues ears tria's, discusses 
Ss, ete [It explains the system of spies and government 
nor ofhcials; specifies the royal monopolies, salt, timber 

c., the duties of the king in regard to widows and orphans, the 
t lu g in reg: to Vv \ phans, tl 

¢ overseer ot navigation iwricuiture torests, commerce 
gambling s, weights and measures: and gives details as to 
ion of the census, the width of roads, breeds of horses, and 


to the milking of cows, the wages of cowherds, etc. Mr. Law’s 
e treats of mining, irrigation, meteorology, live stock, game, 
oads, works of public utility, the census, and courts of justice 
g volume will discuss the machinery of administration. \n 
gy feature is the method of citation, quotations being made al- 


the original Sanskrit text (and alphabet) and not always trans 


igh occasionally the Sanskrit is transliterated. Readers may 
1 e translation as usually literal and exact, despite i 

free nplying more than the original, as when the roy 
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ng so complete an idea of the original as that of Mr. Law and 
mmet to all students of Oriental history The text itself 
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pt by Mr. Barnett in his recently published Antiguitics of India 
tudies by various German scholars in p 
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in the field of antiquity of a strictly scientific character, which. 
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equally well that they were derived from Athens, Corinth, or any other 
normal Greek city In number ten, which appears also in Rivtsta di 


Filologia, 1914, pp. 49 ff., Pareti routs Pais, horse, foot, and artillery, 
in his attempt to derive from Strabo’s etymology of the name Rhegium 
(VI. 1, 6, p. 258c) far-reaching conclusions both as to the sources of the 
geographer and as to the Romanization of Italian cities. Number eleven, 
on the chronology of the first Greek colonies in Sicily, operates with too 


many unproven assumptions to yield convincing conclusions 


Of the work as a whole we take pleasure in certifying that it displays 


abundance of acumen, knowledge, and sound method. If it is marred 
I ivthing it is by the Italian love of prolonged ratiocination. 
W. S. FEeRGusSON. 
VJogie Préhistorique Celtique et Gallo-Romaine. Par 


Josern DecueLerre, Conservateur du Musée de Roanne, Cor 


respondant de l'Institut. Tome II., Archéologie Celtique ou 


Protohistorique roisi¢ine partie. Second Age du Fer ou 
Epoque de la Téne. (Paris: Auguste Picard. 1914. Pp. viii, 
Q1t1—1683, plates xi11.) 

IT is not necessary to repeat here what has been said in review of M. 


Déchelette’s earlier volumes by way of general commendation of his 


work; nor is there any occasion to qualify the judgments already ex- 
pressed The substantial volume now published displays the same 


thorough and comprehensive scholarship as its predecessor. 

It deals with the second Iron Age, or La Téne epoch, which is now 
generally held to extend from about soo B, C. to the beginning of the 
Christian era. This was the period during which the Celtic peoples at- 
tained the height of their power and influence in Europe, and on ac- 
count of the La Téne culture is consequently a description of Celtic 


laracteristic phases. Indeed, since Cel- 


civilization in some of its most cl 
tic literature is all of much later date, and since the information fur- 
nished by classical writers is meagre at best, archaeology is the main 


resource of the historian in reconstructing the world of the independent 


Continental Celts 
M. Déchelette finds that the culture of the late iron epoch had its 
centre in the region about the middle Rhine. From this focal point it 


was widely disseminated by Celtic emigration and conquests, and was 


even taken over by Germans and Scandinavians outside the range of 
Celtic ruk [It was developed under Graeco-Roman influence, and in 
showing the relations of the two civilizations M. Déchelette lays special 


stress on the influence of industry and commerce. He argues strongly 
(pp. 914 ff., 1574 ff.), in opposition to what has been a prevalent opinion, 
that the products of southern arts and crafts found on Celtic soil were 
brought there largely through peaceful exchange and not as prize of 


battle. In this volume, as in those which precede it, he gives special 
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Jewish History and Literature under the Maccabees and He 
B. H. Atrorp. (London and New York: Longmans, Greet 
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In 1910 Mr. Alford published a volume entitled Th. 
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taken with great caution. In a popular work it is necessary to indi 
the tentative nature of all such scientific conjectures, though it may b 
thought needless in a learned treatise, since the specialist generally knows 
how to discount scholastic assurance and assertion lo take one strik- 
ing illustration: Following Charles, Mr. Alford places the Parables of 


Enoch before the Psalms of Solomon in the beginning of the fir 


tury B.C. This work exists only in Eth 


= 

> 


there ever was a Greek translation of this particular book. and the 

sence of any quotation from it in patristic literature renders it extremely 
doubtful. Many peculiarities of language point to an Aramaic original. 
That it passed through Christian hands is certain. The three terms 
rendered into English “ The Son of Man” correspond to three Aramaic 
terms, two of which are clearly of Christian origin. It is well-nigh im- 
possible that such expressions as “the kings and the mighty ones in 

earth”, who “ worship the work of their own hands”, can refer to Alex- 


ander Jafinaeus and his Sadducean supporters. All scholars admit 
the work has been interpolated by many copyists and some of these seem 
to have been Christians. There is no binding evidence by which even 
the original Jewish form of the Parables can be brought back further 
than to the reign of Caligula. Where so much is in doubt it is extremely 
unwise to base far-reaching conclusions as to the existence in Jewish 
thought before the appearance of Christianity of certain ideas expressed 
in the Ethiopic text of this work. The same criticisms apply to the 
dating of other literary productions of the period, the tentative character 
of which should have been indicated. Mr. Alford does not discuss the 


interesting work published by Schechter in 1910 dealing with the Cove- 
nanters of Damascus. Their hope of a Messiah “from Aaron and 


Israel” deserved to be mentioned. 


Cicero of Arpinum: a Political and Literary Biography, being a 
Contribution to the History of Ancient Civilization and a Guide 
to the Study of Cicero’s Writings. By E. G. Stuer, Ph.D 
Professor of the Latin Language and Literature, New York Uni- 


versity. (New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Hum- 


phrey Milford; Oxford University Press. 1914. Pp. xi, 487.) 
THE manysidedness of Cicero’s character and his great versatility 
make the writing of his life a very difficult matter. His biographer must 
be qualified to discuss not only his personal qualities, his political career, 
and his place among the world’s orators, but he must also be able to 
estimate the value of his rhetorical and philosophical treatises 1 to 


appreciate his skill as a letter-writer. It is high praise, therefore, to say 
that Professor Sihler has covered all these subjects, and has covers 
them well. His book gives us an account of Cicero's life which 
biassed, comprehensive, and in the main accurate. With his gener 
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NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, 
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estimate of Cicero’s character, and of his attitude toward Caesar, Pom- 
pey, Crassus, Cato, and Octavius, the reviewer is in hearty accord. He 
would have to disagree with the author on a few minor points, such as 
his conception of the judicial reforms of Drusus (p. 15), and his under- 
standing of the military post held by Cicero in 49 B. C. (cf. p. 303). 

Cicero is kept constantly before our eyes. The book is a life of him, 
as it should be, not the story of his life and times. This method of 
treatment, however, makes it impossible to go into a number of puzzling 
questions which we should like to have more fully discussed. Cases in 
point are the real purpose of Metellus Nepos (pp. 170 f.), the conspiracy 
of Vettius (pp. 200 f.), the exact nature of the Clodian legislation against 
Cicero, which is very inadequately discussed on pages 205-206 (cf. pp. 
212 and 219), and the wisdom from the military and political points of 
view of Pompey’s evacuation of Italy and of his plan to starve the pen- 
insula into submission. Of the strictly Ciceronian material we should 
like a fuller account of the anti-Cato episode, of that side of Cicero’s 
character which comes out in his relations with young men, and a dis- 
cussion of his poetry, which deserves consideration from the standpoint 
of technique at least. 

The form is annalistic, and in the latter part of the book as much of 
the story as possible is told in extracts translated from Cicero’s letters. 
At certain points the narrative is broken by discursive passages, printed 
in smaller type, dealing with the sources or giving excellent analyses and 
estimates of the orations and treatises. The style is very effective. Over 
the short; vigorous sentences, for instance, in which the Catilinarian story 
is told there is little danger that the reader’s attention will flag, but it is 
unfortunate that the author’s pages have so many blemishes in the way 
of misprints, and loose and unidiomatic expressions. We have come 
upon these misprints: “citizen” for citizens (p. 28); “a MSS.” (p. 
72); “later” for latter (p. 90); “G.” for C. (p. 127); “S. C. Ulti- 
matum” (p. 181); “six hundred hence” for six hundred years hence 
(p. 194), and “fuzzy” for fussy (p. 287). We can give here only a 
few illustrations of the many unidiomatic or awkward phrases which 
have fallen under our notice in reading the book: “branch of race” (p. 
55); “a programme of action, which while widely apart” (p. 156); 
“independent from Livy” (p. 202); “one could insinuate one’s self to 
Cicero” (p. 195); “stung with the point of a sharp instrument” (pp. 
196-197); “these news” (p. 212); “it” and “herself” of the same 
subject (pp. 57-58); “here probably ... there was at first perhaps” 
(p. 128) ; “ Atticus had talked with Balbus at Rome, whether there was” 
etc. (p. 319). Many of the translations should also be recast, cf., e.g., 
page 174. When these defects are removed, the book will be not only 
one of the most trustworthy and comprehensive biographies of Cicero 
which we have, but one of the most readable. 

FRANK Frost ABBorrt. 
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Studies in Taxation under John and Henry y SYDNEY KNOX 
MitTcHELL, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History, Yale College 
[Yale Historical Publications, Studies, I] New Haven: 
Yale University Press; London: Humphrey Milford; Oxford 


University Press. 1914. Pp. xill, 407 


TuIs work contains the first detailed account of those tay f the 
thirteenth century, the receipts from which made up the king's extra 
ordinary revenue. None of the previous writers on medieval taxation 
having attempted such a description as Dr. Mitchell has given us, his 


work marks a long step in advance towards adequate knowledge of the 


field he has covered. 


The method of treatment in the first nine chapters, three-fourths of 
the work, is rigidly chronological. Under the dates of their grant or 
imposition is given a full account of “the dona on religious ises, the 
tallage, the scutage levied in connection with campaigns, and the aids, 
under which term are grouped three levies: the aid on knights’ fees, 
called also scutage, the carucage, and the tax on personal property” (p 
9). In each case the history of the tax is traced from its grant until 
it reached the central government. The final chapter co ns the author’s 
conclusions, and a study of the effect of taxation upon the development 


of corporate unity among tne baronage 


The scutage receives a full and satisfactory treatment. The accounts 
of the separate levies are based upon a wide ré g of printed 


sources and of the manuscript records in the Public Record Office. It 
seems to be proved that the scutage retained its character as a composi 
tion for service, though it was not 


period of this study. The establishment of this fact is a distinct contribu 


tion to our knowledge. The few instances of its use as a general tax 
are carefully differentiated from the normal levy. The accounts of the 
levies of the carucage and tallage are less detailed The gener lly re 
ceived opinion that the carucage was levied upon the land and not upon 
the plough receives added confirmation. The treatment of the tallage is 
rather meagre at times (pp. 220, 249-250, 256) when its importance as a 
source of revenue is considered. It would seem that it might have been 


possible to have given some details cancerning the amounts paid by the 
towns, in order that an idea of the development of the tax might be 
gained. 

Though the descriptions of the taxes upon movables are by far the 
best that have been published, they suffer from the lack of a thorough 
examination of the manuscript records. The results of such an examina 
tion would have materially changed but a few of the author’s statements, 
yet they would have thrown much light upon the formal precepts issued 


by the government. The writs issued to the justices in charge of the 


assessment of the subsidy of 1225 describe only the property which was 
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to be exempted from taxation (p. 164). There are, however, two local 
assessment rolls preserved (Exchequer Lay Subsidies 242/47, 242/127) 
which contain accurate information concerning the movables that were 
taxed. The summary of the accounts rendered by the collectors of the 


subsidy of 1232 (L. T. R. Foreign Accounts, Roll 1, m. 6) throws a flood 


of light upon the system of exemption and separate payment. For 
neither of the subsidies have these records been utilized and there are 
similar omissions elsewhere. 


here are many repetitions in the first part of the work, due to the 
method of treatment and, therefore, to be pardoned. The style is rather 


dry. On every page, however, there is evidence of a mastery of most of 
the pertinent original material. Though neither in purpose nor in result 
a book for the general reader, it is a very valuable guide to the taxes of 
the thirteenth century. 

James F. WILLARD. 


Roger Bacon Essays. Contributed by various Writers on the Occa- 
sion of the Commemoration of the Seventh Centenary of his 
Birth. Collected and edited by A. G. Lirrie. (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press. 1914. Pp. 425.) 

FOURTEEN essays are contributed by as many scholars from various 
fields of natural science, mathematics, medicine, literature, linguistics, 
philosophy, palaeography, and artillery. An appendix of fifty pages 
gives in revised form the bibliography of Bacon’s writings published by 
Mr. Little in 1911. There is no index. Of the essays, four are written 
in German; two in French; one, by an American, Professor David 
Eugene Smith. Of the contributors five have been or are engaged in 
editing Bacon’s writings; others have previously published books or 
articles concerning him; others are authors of general histories of the 
departments of learning to which they now estimate Bacon’s contributions 
or relations. 

“One is liable”, writes Professor Smith, “to be led away by en- 
thusiasm when writing upon the occasion of the seven hundredth anni- 
versary of any great leader, to read into his works what is not there, 
and to ascribe to him abilities which he never possessed ” (p. 182). This 
tendency, however, most of the essayists have successfully resisted; and, 
while there is a certain amount of the eulogy inevitable upon such an 
occasion, one lays down the volume convinced that its authors have 
damned Roger Bacon with faint praise, and that his reputation, like 
Pyrrhus’s army, will hardly stand another such anniversary. Their 
careful examination of writings by Bacon, which have recently been 
brought to light in manuscript form or are difficult of access in rare old 
editions, has failed to add much to his stock of ideas found in the now 
familiar Opus Maius and Opus Tertium, and cannot be very encouraging 
to those trying to raise a fund for the publication of all his works. His 
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perimental science ”. Mr. Pattison Muir admits that Bacon “ was not 


altogether happy in his treatment of what we now call chen ] change 
He does not appear to have studied these events mucl t first-hand. He 
followed the footsteps of others” (p. 318 Duhem, treating of Bacon's 
physics, says, “ On aime a faire de Roger Bacon un adepte precoce de la 
méthode experiment ile: des pages comme <¢ lles-ci nous 1 ntrent ass¢ 
qu'il expérimentait seulement en imaginatiot Duhem also illustrates 
the inane scholastic meanderings in which B n’s physics could indulge 
Dr. Withington gets little of value out of Bacon’s med | treatises. 
Professor Smith, after a survey of “the mathematics of Bacon's time”, 
concludes that he was not justified “ ir ming the attitude of superi- 
ority which he showed towards most of his contemporaries” (p. 182), 
that “he contributed nothing to the pure science” (p. 171), and that 
“mathematics meant to him little more than astronomy” (p. 173) 
Smith should say “ astrology 
[wo essays should be mentioned as of different scope from the ot! 

Sir John Edwin Sandys writes on “ Roger Bacon in English Literature 
Mr. A. G. Little’s Introduction gives an excellent moderate statement of 
the facts of Bacon’s life. The only instances where he seems to err 


are in following the authority of Father Mandonnet at pages 8—9 and 25 
An her leahla fants > } ¢ wer +1 
Another valuable teature, which Nis essay shares w 1 several others 
the demonstration that Bacon's writings were not almost forgotten for 
centuries but exerted a continuous influence 

The chief criticism which may be made of this book is that several 


essays, unlike those of | 


iur and Smith, ar 
views without sufficient evidence to enable us to estimate his compara- 
tive importance. Thus, Dr. Hirsch, while granting that Bacon was no 
modern comparative philologist, asserts that he was distinctly superior 
to his contemporaries, but gives us no references to them. Of three 
German physicists who contribute papers, Dr. Wurschmidt merely de- 
scribes the treatise De Sp culis; Dr. Vogl’s references are exclusively to 
Brewer's and Bridges’s familiar editions of Bacon’s works; and Professor 
Wiedemann’s sole note is to Wiirschmidt’s paper. Vogl even appears to 
have embodied several of Bridges’s notes in his paper mpare Vogl. 


to 


page 214, line 33, with Bridges, II. 428, note 


22-27, with Bridges, II. 431, note 1; Vogl, page 220, line 25, with Bridges, 
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II. 46, note; Vogl, page 221, lines 17-25, with Bridges, II. 67, marginal 
topic, and IT. 68, note 1. 

I cannot accept the main theses of two essays, namely, Professor 
Duhem’s “Roger Bacon et I’'Horreur du Vide”, and Colonel Hime’s 
‘Roger Bacon and Gunpowder”. The physical theory which Duhem 
credits Bacon with inventing is set forth in chapter LVIII. of the Quaes- 
tiones Naturales of Adelard of Bath, written over a hundred years before 
3acon’s treatises. Colonel Hime tries to prove Roger Bacon the in- 
ventor of gunpowder by the method which has been employed to prove 
Francis Bacon the author of Shakespeare’s plays—a cipher; but other 
considerations than the cipher itself invalidate his conclusions. I hope 
to deal with these two methods elsewhere more fully than present space 
permits. 

\ few errors of detail should be noted. In note I on page 71 the 
reference should be to Moyen Age, November, 1894, instead of 1891. 
One finds the spelling “ Pecham” on pages 24, 28, and 235; “ Peckham” 
on 152 and 159. I cannot find the phrase “ homo sapientissimus” in the 
passage cited by Hirsch (p. 139); and Hirsch’s logic in the two follow- 
ing pages would excite the derision of Bacon’s “scholastic contempora- 
ries”. Smith (p. 157) incorrectly dates Adelard of Bath about 1180— 
perhaps a slip for 1130. At pages 262 and 263 we find described two 
different “troisiéme expériences”; one of them should be changed to 
“second” or “fourth”. Breaks in quotations are not always indicated 
by dots (¢. g., page 165, line 3, after “ attained”); and one is never sure 
whether the passages set up in close type are true quotations or not. 
Vogl seems the chief offender in this respect. He runs together passages 
from 40 to 400 pages apart in Bridges’s text and indiscriminately jux- 
taposes exact translation and loose paraphrase and condensaiion of 
Bacon’s wording. Moreover, the passage on pages 225-226 for which 
the foot-note cites Bridges, II. 78, 92, is mainly from Bridges, II. 52-53. 
Dr. Withington’s digression into the history of astrology (pp. 343-345) 
contains two or three misleading statements. 

LYNN THORNDIKE. 


The Place of the Reign of Edward II. in English History. Based 
upon the Ford Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford 
in 1913, by T. F. Tout, M.A., F.B.A., Bishop Fraser Professor 
of Medieval and Ecclesiastical History. [Publications of the 
University of Manchester, Historical Series, no. XXI.] (Man- 
chester: The University Press. 1914. Pp. xvi, 421.) 

One of the greatest needs in English history is a careful study of 
the administrative system in the later Middle Ages. Anyone who has 
investigated this period, though never so slightly, is aware of the many 
unsolved problems which now stand in the way of a thorough under- 
standing of the constitutional development. There is no field in which 
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more important work waits to be done. Fortunately the publication in 
recent years of the various calendars of official documents has cleared a 
part of the way at last for the supplying of this want, and the appearance 
of such books as Professor Baldwin’s King’s Council and this volume of 
Professor Tout’s are an earnest of what we may expect in future 


Probably the most significant contribution of Professor Tout’s book 


is his study of the organization and functions particularly of the Chamber 
and the Wardrobe as offices of administration in the reign of Edward II., 
a period which the author truly says must be considered a turning point 
in English administrative history. For the twenty vears of this reign, 
more, possibly, than any other period of equal length, mark the advance 


away from the old system of undifferentiated administration under which 
the great officials performed all sorts of functions in turn, toward a 
division of labor and the growth of separate bureaus of administration, 
each with its staff of trained administrators 

The administrative history of the reign is largely a record of the 
routine work of a considerable number of minor officials; and the value 
of this investigation lies in the fact that this routine work is here studied 
from the unprinted Wardrobe Accounts, and in the further fact that at 


the outset of the reign the Wardrobe was as much a department of the 


national administration as the Exchequer and the Chancery themselves. 
It is in this period that we may perceive the beginni1 es, in the field of 
the royal revenue, of the later fundamental distinction between the king 
and the crown. 

The author, however, does not restrict himself to the Wardrobe 1 


the Chamber, but has added valuable chapters on the Exchequer and the 
Chancery, which are less important only because they are briefer and 
because they deal with subjects better known. His account of the great 
constitutional struggle between the Ordainers and the King’s Favorites 
which produced the famous ordinances of 1311, while naturally not 
bringing out many new facts, is full of original suggestions and new 
points of view which cannot lightly be rejected. This is particularly true 
of his estimate of the constructive work of the Despencers in administra 
tion and of the financial difficul 
father. 


While the main theme of the book is the history of administration 


ties inherited by Edward II. from his 


and of the constitutional struggle, the author has added a few sections 
on the history of the Staple, the art of war, the relations of Church and 
State, and the foreign and imperial policy of the reign. These sections, 
he explains, are to be regarded merely as “ supplementary to the story of 
political and administrative reform already told”, inserted “rather to 
indicate new points of view than to emphasize once more a well recog- 
nized standpoint ”. 

Not the least valuable feature of the volume is the careful list of 
administrative officers of the reign given in appendix II. For judicial 
officers we have the old lists given by Dugdale in the Chronica series ap- 
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pended to his Origines Juridiciales, and the later work of Foss in his 
Tabulae Curiales. But these were in great need of revision and they 
include only the greater judicial officers, while Professor Tout has added 
also many other officers of administration. Appendix I. consists of the 
important Household Ordinance of 1318. 

Space will not permit a detailed examination of the many interesting 
ggestions of the book. It is a valuable one; and the author’s promised 


volume on the history of the Wardrobe, the Chamber, and the Small 


su 


Seals, will be awaited with interest by all students of English constitu- 
tional history. 
C. H. McItwarn. 


The Reformation in Germany. By Henry C. Vepper, Professor of 
Church History, Crozer Theological Seminary. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1914. Pp. xlix, 466.) 


“Tus is the first attempt, in the English language, at least, to in- 
terpret the religious struggle of the sixteenth century in terms of eco- 
nomics.” It is the publisher’s wrapper that thus challenges our interest. 
In his Foreword the author himself states that he has spent many years 
of study on the enormous mass of material now accessible, and that “he 
has neglected nothing in the more recent literature that promised the 
least assistance toward a better understanding of the facts or their more 
accurate determination”; therefore he feels “reasonably confident that 
he has missed little of substantial value”. Important points he buttresses 
with citations of the contemporary sources, now and then giving extracts 
in foot-notes. In the appendixes he presents fifty-one pages of docu- 
ments in translation, thus republishing material previously issued sepa- 
rately under the title of Historical Leaflets, including Tetzel’s Theses, the 
Edict of Worms, the Protest at Speyer, the Religious Peace of Augs- 
burg, and “ Against the Murdering and Robbing Bands of the Peasants” 
To guide the reader through the labyrinth of facts he offers a logical 
clue; and endeavors to create “a readable narrative, worth while for its 
own sake” 

Readable the book undeniably is, in spite of the large page dancing 
with small type. But for occasional reproductions of tedious theological 
debates, such as the fifteen pages on the Leipzig Disputation of 1519, 
and the disquisition on the development of indulgences, the style is fairly 
vigorous, as might be expected from one who in earlier years was a 
journalist. He does not drag in the dramatic; he merely glows with a 
social gospel. Feeling occasionally flashes up into generalization; light 
is sometimes accompanied by heat. Emphasizing the economic interpre- 
tation of history, he dares not focus his enthusiasm on any personality; 
Luther, who “bestrode Europe like a colossus, dwarfing all men of his 
‘in reality but a chip upon the 


‘ 


time, because of what he was”, was 


current of events” (p. 367). Dr. Vedder’s real heroes scarcely cross the 


stage, though their pathetic shadows flit behind the scenes; t e the 
Anabaptists, who * sought a true democt throug! of the 
social gospel proclaimed by Jesus and re i tive 
church” (p. 293); they “alon had pen é ene f 
traditional Christianity a1 compreher the 1 ( 

they perceive that the acceptal ce o! 1 1 re- 
construction of society until all institutior endure t I sure 
ment of the Golden Rule (p. 345) I 
trampled into the mud, destrove tl } f et 
back three hundred years” (p. 386). Lu t te ] 
inevitableness as the spok sn in I the pu en 

came an unreasoning conservative and persecutor, marke ' ther 
by “insane bigotry ” and “ pig-headed obstinacy (p. 313 ndeed, if 
one may trust the evidence of his polemic writings, Luther knew a good 
deal more about the devil than he did about G e certain! - 
fests more of a Satanic than of a Christian spirit” (p. 309). The - 
actionary rebe of Wittenberg, who thwarts he st unif host 
bishops by inducing the princes to assume the ej ver, was 
acting according to the dictates of class c ne oraine {- 
erence to fal k” he elevate d to the p! ine of relig s dut t tne 
institutional forms of Lutheranism s] ld be viewed as t t ble 
consequence of Luther’s peasant birth and breeding (p. 267 rhe 
economic factor was most prominent in the ultimate triumph of the 
Lutheran movement in large regions of Germany, for it “ r lly ved 
its success far less to religious fervor than to social ferment and p litical 
selfishness ” (p 384); “evidences of gret 1 nd mbition fairly sl t 
themselves at the student of all contemporary documents” (p. 387). Yet 
Professor Vedder does not maintain that the economic interpretation 1s 
the key that unbars all the locks. Even to him “the Refor tion was a 
complex movement, inspired by a variety of ideas and aims, s 1, polit- 
ical and religious” (p. 384) 

Such is the construction placed upon the course of German hictory 
during the first half of the sixteenth century; upon what t based? 
The foundations are usually able to bear the weight placed upon them 
but not all the brick ilways safe to quote Luther on the 
basis of the St is an et d reprint of the con- 
venient but faulty hed at Halle by ilch early in the reign 


of Frederick the 


one must often look elsewhere for the best texts. Is it safe to neg]! 


official documents like the Reichstagsahten and the Nuntiaturber ? 
In view of the plethora of material noted in the latest ed n of the 
Ouellenkunde of Dahlmann-Waitz (1912) one cannot censure ill 

sions. but one often scans the foot-notes with unsatisfied longing. As 
regards secondary literature, apart from Janssen, whose it fluence is un- 


mistakable. the Roman Catholic writers on the period have been 


little used, Pastor and Grisar apparently not a 
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the bibliographies of the Catholic Encyclopedia shed much illumination. 
It is to be assumed that the recent German church histories covering the 
period have been consulted; but Karl Miiller, Moller-Kawerau, and 
Hermelink have left no direct traces, whereas the exuberant foot-notes 
of Gieseler, who died sixty years ago, still color certain portions of the 
narrative. More serious is the small use made of works on economic 
history, as noted for instance in the second edition of R. Kotzschke’s 
Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte bis zum Siebzehnten Jahrhundert. In 
spite of the author’s frequent citation of German monographs of the last 
fifteen years one feels not quite satisfied; and in certain selected portions 
of the work this impression is deepened by the cumulative effect of minor 
inaccuracies. Thus within ten pages there occur the following slips: 
Luther’s tract of 1523 is called Formula missae et commissionis, instead 
of communionis (p. 268, note 1) ; the portion of the Augsburg Confession 
alluded to on page 274, note 1, is article XXVIII., not “ XXVII.”; the 
name “ John a Plaintz” (p. 277, note 2) should be Hans von der Planitz. 
Certain statements also provoke dissent. Did not the mad Jan of 
Leyden, Anabaptist king of Minster, expire under the torture, so that 
he did not “die of exposure and starvation” in the iron cage that is still 
on the church tower (p. 348)? Such at least is the testimony of the 
contemporary Henricus Dorpius: “man . . . bindt sie an drey seulen, und 
reist sie mit gliienden zangen zu tod, und hing sie darnach jnn dreien 
eisern kérben an S. Lamberts kirchthurm zu einem ewigen gedechtnis ” 
(Warhafftige Historie, 1536, fol. [G iiij]). As for the mummied hand 
shown in the town hall at Miinster (p. 349), its female custodian told the 
present writer a little over a year ago that it had belonged not to Jan of 
Leyden but to a secretary who had betrayed some secrets regarding the 
peace of Westphalia, negotiated in part in that very room. It is likewise 
incorrect to say (p. 310) that the castle at Marburg is “ still occasionally 
the residence of the German Emperors”; the Prussians found it a prison 
and converted it into archives, which have no state apartments whatever. 
of his bigamous marriage 


That Philip of Hesse had a “ public repetition’ 
(p. 353) 1s quite untrue; the ceremony was neither public nor a repeti- 
tion. ‘These errors are all in minor matters, and do not vitiate the main 
contentions of the work, whose thesis is stated in the long and excellent 
introduction; but as most of these points are generally admitted, for in- 
stance by T. M. Lindsay in his History of the Reformation, the ultimate 
question is, Has Professor Vedder overstressed the economic factors in 
the development of the Lutheran movement? The answer must in- 
evitably be that while he has been very fair in the allotment of space, 
his emphasis has often been one-sided and sometimes polemical. Is this 
justifiable even from the pedagogical point of view? 
WALKER ROCKWELL. 
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The Renaissance, the Protestant Revolution, and the Catholic Re- 
formation in Continenta! Europe. By Epwarp Mastin HucLME, 


ho. (New York: The 


Professor of History, University of | 
Century Company. 1914. Pp. 589.) 


“To George Lincoln Burr, best of teachers and best of friends, this 


book, so deeply indebted to him, is dedicated.” This graceful acknowl- 
edgment of obligation stands at the threshold of the work under review. 


Students who read the book and are happily familiar with Pr 


Burr’s Outlines of Stu lies i thi Hist ry oT th Re 1 Sance Ind the 


Reformation, with suggestions as to the sources of knowledge, “ printed 
not published” by the learned author, will not be entirely mbt as to 


the extent of the debt. Others are entitled to know that the book is a 
“writing-up ” of the Outlines. It has the chronological limits (1300- 


1600) of the Outlines; its three parts are the same; the chapter tit] 
are substantially and usually identically those of the Outlines; the larg 
divisions of the separate chapters, the marginal rubrics, and the topics 
treated within the paragraphs of the chapters, with rare exceptions, fol- 
low, in order, the analysis of the Outlines. How much farther the del 
extends, in what degree the treatment of the topics and the interpreta 
tion of the larger movements rest upon the ripe instruction of 
nell master, the reviewer has no means of determining; but a careful 
reading of the book leads him to the opinion that Mr. Hulme has worked 
over the entire field for himself and has made it in large measure his 
own. 

It may be affirmed as certain that Professor Burr, generous and 
modest scholar that he is, interprets the dedication as an adequate 
knowledgment of the extraordinary obligations of his former student. 
On the other hand, the unusual character of the debt imperatively d 


manded, in the judgment of the reviewer, that the reader of the new 


book should be given an unusually explicit explanation of its character 
i i 
and the absence of this explanation must be held to be a regrettabl 


error of judgment on the part of the gentleman whose name appears 
on the title-page. 

The book is presumably 
the absence of bibliographical data may be explained and excused 
their abundant presence in Burr's Outlines. Its erudition is marked; it 


is a thesaurus of lore on the leading, minor, and curious personalities 


in the intellectual, scientific, artistic, literary, and religious life of 
period. The style is dignified and felicitous, although at times mn 
touched with preciosity. It differentiates itself from comparable works 
in English by its broader conception of the Middle Ages, by its more 
critical attitude toward Luther and Calvin, and by its more liberal treat- 
ment of Roman Catholicism. In a word, its merits are numerous and 


weighty. It remains for the reviewer merely to indicate some of 


respects in which it is defective. 


the new 
tne 
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The chapters dealing with political history are largely unilluminated 
or unilluminating detail, and the same is true of the chapters on the 
Revolt of the Netherlands and the Religious Wars in France. In view 
of the larger questions with which the book is primarily concerned, 
“politics and wars” should “have been relegated to the background ” 
(p. 49) much more completely. 

The treatment of the “ Renaissance” suggests that Mr. Hulme has 


not yet thought the matter through. If the “deep, underlying cause of 


the Renaissance was the revival of the individual” (p. 61), if the “ medi- 
eval and humanistic ideals are irreconcilable and mutually exclusive ” 
(p. 88), what shall be made of this: “ The essential characteristic of the 
Spanish genius seems to be its extreme individualism. Spain, as a whole, 
then, was little affected by humanism” (p. 107). Vital and essentially 
medieval individualism did exist. (Cf. D. Schafer’s summary, Neuzeit, 
1907, I. 13 ff.) 

The fundamental flaw in the treatment of the Reformation is the fail- 
ure to recognize that both the Protestant and the Catholic Reformations 
were rooted in religious fervor. To say that the “deepest significance 
of the [Protestant] Revolution lies . .. in the profound awakening of 
the religious sentiment that it produced” (p. 370), is to treat cause as 
effect. Luther and Calvin come off rather too badly in comparison with 
Zwingli. The omission of a chapter on the English Revolt from Rome, 
which is sketched in Burr’s Outlines, is inexcusable. The short para- 
graph devoted to this topic (p. 345) contains a number of extraordinary 
statements. The chapter on “ The Pope, the Comet, and the Devil” is 
whimsical. 

The proof-reading is not well done. “ Phillippe” (p. 536), “ Geru- 
salemane” (p. 542), “ Vergillian” (p. 543), “checquered” (p. 544), 
“Alfarach” (p. 547), “Giovanni de Bologna” (p. 551), illustrate this 
criticism. Siena has dropped out of the index with odd results. The 
format of the book is very creditable to the publishers. 

GEORGE C. SELLERY. 


The English Catholic Refugees on the Continent, 1558-1705. By 
Peter GuiLpay, Docteur és Sciences Morales et Historiques 
(Louvain), Instructor in Church History, Catholic University 
of America. Volume I. The English Colleges and Convents 
in the Catholic Low Countries, 1558-1705. (London and New 
York: Longmans, Green; and Company. 1914. Pp. liv, 480.) 
From the accession of Queen Elizabeth down to the French Revo- 

lution, numbers of Roman Catholic Englishmen lived as exiles in what 

were originally the Spanish Netherlands. Here they found safety from 
persecution; here they composed elaborate apologies of the ancient faith; 
here they organized many a cloister and college, and here some of the 


more restless spirits plotted in favor of Mary, Queen of Scots, or of this 
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or that Pretender. Though “the number of FE: h exiles on the C 
tinent never exceeded at any given time the round figure of three thou- 
sand” (p. xx), there were among the little groups it ' h they were 


divided representatives of some of the oldest families in England, in- 


ciuding some men oO! ight and ieadin 


tical reports of the English spies. 
In Dr. Guilday’s chosen 1 eves 


vents, no comprehensive wi 


there have been many detail 


isting printed material which he has listed fills twenty pages iF 
Ss 


dition, he has searched for unprinted matter in archives 
England, Spain, and Rome, with good results; fro Rome alone he 
prints twenty-two pages of new documents. In Belgium itself, and in 


France, however, he discovered disappointingly little, for which he blames 


the French Revolution (p. viii); yet he did not himself use the Belgian 
diocesan archives, because their contents are not yet completely classi- 
fied and catalogued. 

In this first volume Dr. Guilday has attempted “a general description 
of the religious and educational activity of Eng Catholic Exiles 
in the Low Countries” (p. 421). He has been obliged to postpone to a 
second volume those aspects of his subject which are most interesting to 
the historian of education and to the student of intellectual development; 
thus he has not as yet discussed the organization and curricula of the 


seminaries, and the literary activity of the exiles. 


After a preliminary chapter on the English foundation movement in 


general, the thor treats the orders like the Benedict nes, the Cart] 
sians, and the Jesuits; he also deals at length with the English Colleg 
at Douay. Then he considers the various orders for women, and brings 
to light new evidence in favor of Mary Ward, often spoken of as 
founder of the “ Jesuitesses”, who by a Roman decision of 1909 is en- 
titled to be called the sole and legitimate foundress of the fl g 
Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary To the ar sity felt ] he Eng 
lish secular clergy for the Society of Jesus, Dr. Guilday attributes the 
suppression of her work, the confiscation of her property, and her incar 
ceration in the prisons of the Inquisition (p. 176 f.). This is however 
an exception to the author’s rule not to discuss at any length the bitter 
quarrels by which the exiled groups were often torn. As the documet 


which describe these feuds from the standpoint of the Seculars or of t 

English Benedictines are far more plentiful than those which give the 
Jesuit side, he declines to pronounce judgment, and awaits the publi 

tion of the official history of the Jesuits in England, promised in the series 
which includes the well-known works of Duhr and of Fouqueray. It 
his attitude toward quarrels among the Catholics is most circumspect, he 
does not hide his opinion of the Virgin Queer “ Elizabeth was not an 
ordinary usurper. She was a tyrant of the 


the willing tool of those that hated the Church for gain’s sake, and she 


as may be s from the stati 
ee has been atter since 1849, though 
DEE ed investigations of special points: tl 
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was not accorded the same patient courtesy the Christian world meted 
out to a legitimate occupant of a throne” (p. xxii). 

Cardinal Gasquet has carried the story of the English monasteries 
down to the Dissolution in the time of Henry VIII.; Dr. Guilday has 
now brought the narrative to the year 1795. It remains for some future 
historian to continue the investigation down to the present, when so many 
of the old Netherlandish foundations have moved across the Channel 
(see the tabular view, p. 40). 

The researches have been made with great care and diligence, and 
they open up many paths for future investigators. Though not meant 
for the popular reader, the present work is timely: it describes the life 
of English exiles in Belgium, and appears when England is harboring 
thousands of Belgian refugees. It is also welcome as an admirable ex- 
ample of a thesis for the doctorate prepared at the now desolated Uni- 
versity of Louvain, long recognized as perhaps the foremost Roman 
Catholic centre in Northern Europe for the study of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. There are but few other teachers of church history in the United 
States who are at all acquainted with European archives. Through the 
impulse given by recent graduates like Dr. Guilday, Louvain may help 
to raise professional standards in America. 

WALKER ROCKWELL. 


The Seymour Family. By A. Auprey Locke. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. Pp. viii, 386.) 

The Cavendish Family. By Francis Bickiey. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1914. Pp. vii, 326.) 

The Cecil Family. By G. Ravenscrort Dennis. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1914. Pp. vi, 327.) 

The La Tremoille Family. By WItNtrrep STerHeNs. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1914. Pp. xvi, 341.) 


TueEse four volumes form a part of a Great Families series aiming to 
relate the origin and achievements of leading English and Continental 
families. Certain common characteristics mark those which have thus 
far appeared. They are not mere pieces of book-making designed to 
lure the reader who feeds on inconsequential and scandalous gossip, but 
sober, painstaking narratives based on the sources as well as the sec- 
ondary literature, general and special. Each, in varying degrees, con- 
tains arid stretches, pages of familiar history, military and political, in 
which the more prominent members of the respective families were in- 
volved, plus some inevitable small beer in the case of a few whom nothing 
but an hereditary name would drag from oblivion. On the other hand, 
not a little new matter that is vivid and significant finds a place, and the 
lesser folk are, as a rule, courageously dismissed with scant mention. 
All four authors are admirably impartial: they “nothing extenuate, nor 


set down aught in malice”. 
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Miss Locke gives us a picture of Henry VIII.’s thir nsort, Jane 
Seymour, which will be novel to most from its unflattering lights. Strik 


ingly interesting is the story of the “ Proud Duke” whose fame rests 


chiefly on his share in securing the Hanoverian succession, and w 
with all his pride, was not above slinking in Harley’s back door on o« 
casion. That unsavory person the third Marquess of Hertford, wl 
Thackeray “damned to everlasting fame n Vanity } ! \ se 
last days are described so scathingly by Greville is shown to have been 
not without his good points, while his “ wasted, misguided life’, is partly 
explained by the fact that his declining years were “ overs! wed by 
madness”. The long drawn out account of the Lord Protector and his 
brother the Lord Admiral might have been compressed to advantage 
and the rather confusing relations between the two branches of the hous« 
of Seymour would have been vastly clarified by a genealogical table. In- 
deed, all the volumes suffer from this lack, except for brief tables de 
voted to special branches of the Cecils and La Tremoilles. Walpole’s 
witticism (quoted p. 274) is one of his best. A few slips might be not 


The account of the famous Floyd’s case (p. 132) is so condensed as to 
be misleading. The name of the famous general, Lord Ligonier, is mis 
spelled “Legonier” (p. 244). It is extremely doubtful whether Bute 
retained his secret influence so late as the advent of the R 
ministry (p. 252). Wilkes returned to England in 1768 not 1769 (p. 257). 
“ Ferdinand, king of Prussia”, must surely be wrong ( 


duke of Albemarle, is an obvious misprint for Monck. No mention is 


made of the alleged marriage of George V. with the daughter of Ad- 
miral Seymour. 

Mr. Bickley shows a scholarly caution in discussing the origin of tl 
Cavendishes. What he has told about such picturesque figures as the 
formidable Bess of Hardwick, the learned Margaret, duchess of New 
castle, the captivating Georgiana, duchess of Devonshire, and _ that 


strange recluse and scientific genius Henry Cavendish, makes us wish 


g 
that he had proportioned his work so as to set forth more such intimate 
details. However, he has contributed various findings that are welcome 
for example, his ample account of the causes for the first Duke of Dev- 
onshire’s imprisonment on the eve of the Revolution of 1688. Many 
pungent phrases of the author’s and numerous felicitous quotations from 
contemporary sources might be quoted if space permitted. Duchess 
Margaret’s defense of her literary activities contains observations worth 
pondering on in any age. The “ hereditary probity ” of the Cavendishes 
and their preference for retirement are well brought out, though, appar- 
ently, Mr. Bickley has not seen Holland’s recent biography of the late 
Duke of Devonshire, else he would have inserted the duke’s admirable 
story anent the proudest moment of his life. It is no longer believed 
that “the wars of the Roses made a holocaust of the old families”. In 
view of what is known of the value of money in the sixteenth century 


one is inclined to doubt that £80,000 was spent on C 
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hardly correct to de signate the eider Pitt as the most capable poiticial 


of the day” (p. 217) and certainly misleading to say that tea was shipped 
to Boston free of duty (p. 227). 

In many respects, especially from the standpoint of the historical 
scholar, G. Ravenscroft Dennis’s House of Cecil is the most significant 
volume of the four. The author devotes chief attention to Lord I 


ley, to the first Earl, and the third Marquess of Salisbury. While pre- 


tending to no originality in the case of Burghley and the late marquess 


she makes a real contribution in her account of the famous minister 


of James I., using the Hatfield manuscripts to good purpose. Through- 


+ 


out the book she very properly devotes her chief attention to personal 


public questions. We are brought very close to the Earl of 


Salisbury, largely by means of contemporary estimates and letters, and 


= 


while no attempt is made to conceal his faults we are left 
pression of having been in the presence of a really great man. His 
effusive letter to Elizabeth (pp. 152-153) is counterbalanced by one that 
truly magnificent (pp. 197-198) and Raleigh’s to him on the death of 
the earl’s wife is unique in its loftiness of feeling (pp. 166-167). T 
re two delicious stories concerning “Old Sarum”, the wife of 
+1} 


Marquess of Salisbury (pp. 239-240). The account of the late prime 


minister is marked by strong conservative sympathies and by a decided 

imus against Gladstone, but Miss Dennis’s final estimate of her hero 
is just and discriminating The following are minor points which may 
be questioned. The use of Roman numerals in accounts was not excep- 


1 
1 


tional up to the last century (p. 27). Antiquated notions as to the value 
of balance of trade are expressed (p. 61). It is not surprising that the 


earl’s lack of external graces did not stand in his way in securing em- 
ment under Elizabeth. 

Miss Winifred Stephens takes us across the channel and traces the 
history of the La Tremoille family from the Middle Ages to the French 
Revolution. While she has read widely in addition, she has made chief 
use of the family archives published by Duke Charles Louis in the last 
century Brutality, greed, and sensuality as well as heroism and loyalty 
have been characteristic of the various members of the house and all is 
chronicled with equal frankness. The annals of the fourteenth century 


1 


ire enlivened by extracts from Froissart, and while there is rather too 


much on the wars of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, this is offset 


by much that is graphic: the romance of Condé, the stirring story of 


the Lady of Lathom who figures so largely in Peveril of the Peak, the 
amazing career of the Princess des Ursins, and the thrilling adventures 
ie family during the French Revolution; indeed, the 
treatment of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries abounds in inter- 
est. While Miss Stephens has an eye for the picturesque and writes at 
times with dramatic power her style here and there is marred by col- 
loquialisms and threadbare conventional expressions. Moreover, she is 


‘lined to be rather uncritical in the use of the early chroniclers. One 


| 
| 
rather than 
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questions, for example, whether Louis, the second int, became so ab- 
sorbed in hunting that he would pass whole days without food or drink 
(p. 53). To speak of a condottierri (p. 74) is a distressing blunder, and 
obviously 1559, the date given for the birth of the Lady of Lathom, is a 


misprint for 1599 (p. 122). It is usually supposed that the Spanish 


ambassador at Paris and not Louis XIV. made the famous statement, 
‘il n'y a plus de Pyrénées” (p. 231), and it hardly fair to say that 
the Archduke Charles of Austria “ called himself Charles III.” of S 
since he was proclaimed such by the allies (p. 244). 

Externally these volumes are all that could be desired r} 
of arms of the respective families are stamp« n the tside cover 


each volume is illustrated, t 


being part 


for the general reader and useful, i1 I ree, to tl 


ARTHUR LYON Cross 


Harrington and his Oceana: a Study of a Seventeenth-Centur 
Utopia and its Influence in America. By H. F. Russeci Smita, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer in History at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. (Cambridge: The University Press. 1914. Pp. ix, 
22 


3+) 


In this work we have a well-proportioned study of James Harrington's 


political ideas—their source, setting, and influenc: Che portions of the 
book treating of the life of Harrington, his style of argument, the signifi- 
cance of his theories, and the efforts made by himself and his friends to 
secure the adoption of his proposals by the English government, present 
nothing substantially beyond has been contril by M 

Toland, Dwight, and others value e work as a new estima 


tion of Harrington’s ideas lies in the parts which deal with the cor 
temporary sources of Harrington's views, the contemporary criticism and 
defense of his proposals, and the subsequent influence of his ide 
writers and statesmen in England, America, and France 
The main propositions of the Oceana are that political supremacy in 


any community must follow superiority in the ownership of landed prop- 


erty, and that for stability and soundness in government four devices are 


necessary—namely, the secret ballot, indirect election, rotation in office, 
and a bicameral legislature wherein the functions of debatir g and voting 
are kept separate. The author makes it clear that Harrington could 
draw these proposals, as well as the other essential features of 
not only from Roman historians and Greek philos« phers, but also from 
events of his time, from suggestions put forth by men active in tl 

constitutional reconstructions of his day, and from practices in city gov- 
ernments in Italy, the Netherlands, and France, in ecclesiastical and 


Is. Har- 


academic elections, and in the administration of merchant 


AM HIST. REV., VOL. XX.—26 


he + tina ¢ +1 T Hee 
he pictures ing La Tremoilles 


if 
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rington’s originality consisted in the co-ordination and adaptation of these 
ideas into a national system 
In following the notions of Harrington through subsequent writings 


in England the author seeks first to assign to Harrington primary influ- 
ence for ideas on the political balance of property, set forth by various 
writers of the Restoration period. But no definite or close connection is 
uce fully tablished here, save in the case of Harrington’s friend 
Neville, in whose Plato Redivivus Harrington's influence is clear, but also 
familiar. In the eighteenth century he cites the well-known influence of 


Is upon the ideas of David Hume, who acknowledged 


the nineteenth century, he shows that George Grote, 
in his persistent agitation for the adoption of the ballot in parliamentary 
elections, drew freely from Harrington’s writings; and an unpublished 
essay (in the British Museum) by Grote, on Oceana, is described 

For Harrington's influence in America, the author centres his atten 
tion, first, upon the seventeenth-century colonial “ constitutions ” framed 
for the Carolinas, the New Jerseys, and Pennsylvania; and, secondly, 
pon the first state constitutions. Though for the former comparisons 
his examination is specific, in no instance does he make a strong cas¢ 
for any independent influence from Harrington. For the early state con- 
stitutions, the net results of his argument leave us only with the fact of 
John Adams's advocacy, in his recommendations to constitution-makers 
in several states, of such devices as indirect election, rotation in office, 
the separation of powers, and with Adams’s well-known admiration for 
Harrington's discussion of these matters. 

For France the author draws interesting parallels between the govern- 
ment of “Oceana” and the plan of government prepared by the Abbé 
Sieyés as a basis for the Constitution of the Year 1800. He also cites 
contemporary references to show that Harrington was read in France at 
the time and that Sievés was believed by some contemporaries to be an 
imitator of Harrington. 

If the above analysis be correct, it would seem that the author has 
not gone very far in giving new proofs of any definite or original influ- 
ence of Harrington upon subsequent theory and practice, and that we 


1] ] } 
it 


must still regard the Oceana as one of many channels through which 
ideas from other sources found their way gradually into acceptance in 
England, America, and France. The book in hand is valuable as a 
study in comparative political philosophy rather than as a successful 
study of the influence of political theory upon political practice. It is an 
interesting study and illuminates the ideas both of Harrington and 
of those whose views are compared with proposals set forth in the 
Oceana. 


F. W. CoKer. 


| 
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Fill: ry of Diplomacy 


Green, and Company 


THE third volume of Dr. H 


ment extends from 1648 to 1774 
properly the starting point be ‘ 
details of international arrangements 


geration to s that 
| irope were eT 
their motives of g 
\nd yet it is impossible to exp! 
individual action Phe explanat 
ing theory of the state. He chooses 1774, rather t 
date, 1789, as the end of the period. For he believes that. fr 
point of view of the theory of the stat ¢ 


reign of Louis XV. which closed in 1774 was tl eath-blow to Al 

tism. The attack on it had already begun by phil her 

and people Does Sovereignty reside in a nol 

entire body of the nation, was already being asked a1 inswered in 1774 
Also, from the point of view of international relations, he believes that 
in the partitions of Poland and Turkey in 1772 and 1774, “ toree 


y 
conspiracy were unblushingly substituted for the ide iw il 

tions of sovereign states... By deriving the idea of law fr 

will of the sovereign, the Age of Absolutism had planted the seeds of 


international anarchy; and it had only brought forth its nat 


In general character this volume is sit r to the two pre : 
which have been noticed in earlier numbers of the REVIEW ts stret 
lies in the author’s discrin ting select f e ( 
grasp, his careful and conscientious preparation, his w 
perience in actual diplomacy at several iropeal yurts 
sophic habit of thought. In rare paragt Dr. H 
himself to make general or p sophic 

considered that one wishes there were more of them. On the 


it may seem a weakness in his work that he | litt] 
say of Grotius, Pufendorf, Bynkershoek, Vattel, Moser, 
+ 
writers who were helpir 
wise, little or nothing of Wicquefort’s L’Ambassadcur et 
or of the ceremonial and usages of diplomacy; in fact there 


things which one might expect to find in a “ History of Diplomacy 


A History of Diplomacy in the Internat pment of 
By Davip JAYNE | 
theory of the State And it 1s fl 
the State upon the international relat 
main underlying thought. In |] 1 
, may be fitly designat the Age of A 
inevitable fruit” (p. 674) 
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which will be sought in vain here. Such omissions, however, were in 
accordance with the author’s plan, and doubtless conduced to unity of 
:tment. A more serious weakness, from the historian’s 
] } } atic relations D 

lies in the fact that in narrating diplomatic relations Vr. 


n the diplomatic correspondence itself, 


3 


1 } 1; ath he 
ven where it was easily av le in print; he has rel rather on the 
y r hie svhich deal with cucceccive nhase f Furopear linlo- 
monographic studies which deal with successive pllases lropean adipic 
matic history and has thus sought to make a sy1 sis of the researches 
of others Such a method may serve very well in treating of Bbranden- 
burg in the seventeenth century, where he is able to follow two such 
recent and admirable monographs as those of Waddington and Pagés. 


fut it is less satisfactory, for instance, in discussing the First Partition 

of Poland, where he is guided by Sorel’s La Question d’Orient au XVIIT@ 

Siécle and consequently treats it mainly from the French, Prussian, and 

Turkish sides; invaluable for the Russian side are the diplomatic papers 


ublished in the Sbornik (easily accessible, because largely written in 


1 


T 
French though edited in Russian), and the accounts of the preliminaries 


to the partition in Bilbassoff. Geschichte Katharina II., and Tchetchulin, 


The External Politics of Russia in the Beginning of the Reign of Cath- 


1.: 41 


I's third volume is an excellent outline, probably the 


he diplomatic history of Europe during the century 


and a half before the French Revolution. In so good a book Admiral 


Tromp should not be allowed to go on sweeping the Channel with a 
broom nailed to the mast-head (p. 10). It is scarcely true that Carlos 


II. made his will bequeathing the whole Spanish Succession to the Duke 


of Aniou because “it was persistently sought by every means within the 


power of Harcourt”, “ who pursuc d this course with the knowledge and 
approval of Louis XIV.” (p. 277). Louis XIV.’s minister, Harcourt, 
fore the will was made; and Blécourt, who had 
been left in charge at Madrid, had been instructed by Louis XIV., August 
30, 1700, in regard to a possible will: “ Vous ne devez faire aucune 
hal + 


démarche pour l’obtenir”. In fact, Louis was probably intending to 
~} 


adhere to the partition treaty, and Blécourt was so little in touch with 


what was going on at the bedside of the miserable moribund Carlos, that 
1. 


on October 28. only five davs before the will was signed in favor of the 


Duke of Anjou, he had written to Louis XIV. that the will would be in 
favor of the Austrian archduke. It was not French diplomacy, but out- 
raged Spanish pride and the hope of preserving unpartitioned the vast 
Spanish inheritance, which caused the will in favor of Louis XIV.’s 
grandson. The terms of the treaty of Utrecht (p. 333) and of the 
Swedish-Prussian treaty of 1720 (p. 394), as given, are not quite correct. 
The Great Elector was to receive a French subsidy of a hundred thou- 
sand livres and not a paltry “ten thousand livres per annum” (p. 160) 
The King of Poland is more intelligible as Wisniowiecki than “ Wie- 


snowski” (p. 108); Basnage than “ Bosnage” (pp. 122, 167) ; and Bor- 


kowski than “ Borowsky” (p. 535). 


Hill has not depended 
erine IT. (in Russian ) 
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There are very helpful bibliographies at t ( é 
and convenient chronological and genealog t 
close of the volume. 

EY 
Mémoires du Roi Stanislas-Auguste Poniatox rome J St. 


Petersburg: Académie Impériale des Sciences. 1914 

720.) 

Few men who have played a large role 


mania for writing as did the last King of I 


he was accustomed to jot down his experiet t 
keep memoranda of the transact , 
conversations he had ha 1, the speecit 
tremendously voluminous corres ence \' I 
of documents, he set out in 1771 to compile his | | 
frequently interrupted and resumed or t the 
bulk of the work was done in the very last years of the king’s life 
After his death there were ind g his 
oirs covering virtually his whole career ex« the pe 
riod from 1778 to March, 1794. These v es wert led up ( 
of the Emperor Paul and have since reposed R 
Their publication, long eager vaited | 
has now been undertake1 the s e | 
Sciences, by the tor the Cer o! 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, M. Sergius G 

The present volut contains four he 
into which the king divided his memoirs Che first 
and early travels to Vienna, Paris 1 | ( ‘ 
famous sojourn in St. Petersburg and his « f 
himself says, “was henceforth to be the arl ( 
third relates the events which led up to his access é 
the fourth describes the gathering storms of that unhappy reig: t 
the king’s abduction by the Confederates of B the « f the ] 
Partition. 

It must be confessed that these memoirs offer few surpris« 
tions. In large part this is due to the fact that during his 
king communicated extensive extracts from his writings to Prince Adan 
Czartoryski and others, with the result that in 1862 the firm of W. | 
hard in Leipzig was able to publish the well-known Mémoires secrets et 
inédits de Stanislas Auguste, which—although only in the form of fr 
ments, with the text often badly garbled and most uncritically « 
contained most of the striking episodes and important passages from the 


second and third parts of the work now before us The 


panski in Posen brought forth in the original Fren nd in Poli 


translation a collection of excerpts somewhat fuller and t¢ 


| life 
t 
| 
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correct than the Gerhard edition; and in 1870 J. I. Kraszewski pub- 
shed the first and second parts of the Memoirs entire (Bibliotheka 


pamietnikow i podrozy po dawnej Polsce, t. I11.). If one adds to all this 
the fact that many Polish scholars have had access to the papers of Stan- 
islas Augustus preserved in the Czartoryski Museum at Cracow, it is clear 
he bulk of the material contained in the present volume was al- 

one form or another, known to the world—or at least to that 


part of the world which reads Polish. 


\t any rate, we have here for the first time king’s own account 
of his life in full and authentic form. Owing to the methodical manner 
f their compilation—with the documentary evidence always close at 
hand—the \femoirs are, in general, accurate and reliable beyond most 
works of their kind. Occasionally, however, one comes upon a false 
'r an erroneous statement. For example, the king was certainly 


wrong in supposing (pp. 505-506) that his election was immediately due 


to Panin’s courage in ordering Kayserlingk to disobey the empress and 
formally propose Count Poniatowski as Russia’s candidate for the throne. 
The credit belongs to Repnin’s bold initiative And we now know that 


in the famous affair of the arrest of the Four Members at the Diet of 


1767 Repnin was acting in strict accordance with orders from St. Peters- 
burg, although the king asserts quite the contrary (p. 601). What chiefly 
detracts from the value of the Memoirs, however, is their manifestly 
ipologetic character, their tendency to gloss over Stanislas’s blunders, 
their reticences—for instance, with regard to his unavowable transac- 


tions with the Russian ambassadors 


heir exasperating silence on so 
many subjects. What lends them their chief interest is the light they 
throw upon the character of a king who was, perhaps, the most intelli- 
ent, cultivated, and charming man of his nation, but who was also 


] 1 


ll, corrupt at heart, and utterly devoid of moral courage 


fatally weak of w 


nd stamina, 


R. H. Lorp, 


Le Maréchal Mortier Duc de Trévise. Par son Petit-neveu le Colo- 
FriGNetT de l’Ancien Corps d’Etat-Major. In 
two volumes. (Paris and Nancy: Berger-Levrault. 1913-1914. 
Pp. viii, 453; 477.) 


hals is less known than Mortier; no serious 


NONE of Napoleon's m 


biography of him has hitherto been attempted These two large vol- 


1 


umes are apparently a small installment of a work which will by its bulk 
ind documentation, if not in other ways, go far to remedy this state of 
irs. They have been put together by a relative of the marshal who 
has had access to the well-stocked family archives, and who has further 
made appropriate researches among other documents. The book is in 
fact little more than a series of excerpts from documents, the author's 


comment being on the whole unimportant. 


ify 
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Mortier left no memoirs 


a dry and brief record of military orders an 
the dry bones of his professional car¢ 
to judge from the presumably cop 

sd, it is not of great importance 


printe 


volumes, though its evidential 


Mortier for his own use and enter 


journal is supported by documer 

copies of Mortier’s correspondence; these beg 

able features after his appointment to commat t \r f H 

in 1803—that is, the second part of the second ume Phere ar lso 


some matters of value for Masséna’s operations in Switzerland in 1799 

In addition to these family papers ¢ nel Despreauy s been to 
Archives Nationales and to the Ministére le | { erre ior s | lo 
ments as bear on the marshal’s campaigt It may be te 


ever, whether his method of selection of these d cimeeie na 


together a good one, He might well printe tl Tela 
directly to Mortier, or agair s¢ to the 9 


Mortier fought in and that were hitherto unprinted He lone 
g 


the one nor the other, but has given us a great mas f matter, nearly all 
of which is of very nteres I 
administration of the French army Ve f I Mor 
tier, most of it is trivial, and not all of is unpublished. It refers t 
the campaigns in the Netherlands, Germany, and Sw 
to 1800, in which Mortier participated, and cam he 
ciably to our knowledge of them. t appear rol é 
with the next volume, which will carry the narrative 
Austerlitz campaign e valuable n e re 

Mortier was reput ie tallest of | t 
these volumes, including as they do many tails of M 


tration of Hanover in 1803-1804 nfirm the impr n of 


until the Consulate, he was soon an establishe 


pointed military governor of Paris ‘ 


than his subordinate and one day thi musing 
emperor wanted a book from his s] 
marshal! pulled it down for him, 


vous, Sire.’ “Vous voulez dire de plus haute taill retorted the 
emperor. 


Colones Wespreaux gives us no 


the ye irs 1798-1790. In the former \ ir he \ g en the 22d { 


/ / 
having fought his way up steadily sir volunteering , | 
came a brigadier-general in 1799, was promoted genet 


the battle-field of Zurich by Masséna in the same year, a e! 


general, comma 


is the defect of Colonel Despréaux’s documents 


: tegrity. Although he did not come into personal relation with Bonapart 
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too little light is thrown on essential facts, and too much on trivialities. 
His standard of accuracy is high, however, and he raises considerable 
hopes that the ensuing volumes may shed valuable light on the cam- 
paigns of the empire. 

R. M. JOHNSTON. 


Le Chartisme, 1830-1848. Par Epouarp Do In two 
volumes. (Paris: H. Floury. 1912-1913. Pp. 426; 5or.) 
THIs is an important book marred by one inexcusable fault; it has 

neither foot-notes nor bibliography. Particularly inexcusable is this 


a book which deals in the minute factual knowledge of a field 


failing i1 
hitherto largely unexplored, and one which the student of social and 
economic history justly regards as exceedingly fertile and promising. 


And the real pity of the thing but becomes the more prominent as the 


Mr. Dolléans has succeeded admirably in analyzing the economic 
misery in which Chartism found its rootage; the sudden shifting in em- 
ployment brought about by machinery, the death-struggle of the domestic 
industries, the introduction of child and female labor, the violent fluctu- 
ation in wages and employment—these corollaries of the Industrial Revo- 
ution are more clearly and succinctly stated than in any book yet pub- 
lished. Mr. Dolléans has also, with all the epigrammatic wit and clarity 


of expression which characterize so many of the modern French his- 


torians, played his search-light on the rock-bottom explanation of the 
Chartist movement and of the Chartist failure. He relates, in full de- 
tail, the address of one Richard Pilling, a strike leader, before a jury, 
in which Pilling tells in simplest terms the bitter fight of one man against 
poverty, the old story of impossible hours, diminishing income, uncertain 
employment—and the vain attempt of a local strike against the manu- 
facturer. This man, says Dolléans, “ représente, mieux qu’ aucun autre, 
l’ouvrier chartiste, parce qu’ il reste dans sa simplicité malgré ses opin- 
ions politiques plus ouvrier que chartiste”. The efforts of the Chartists 
to get men of this condition in life interested in the Chartist movement 
are narrated with fullness. The story is vividly told of the competition 
met with here between Owenite, trade-unionist, and free-trader; and 
against the latter Mr. Dolléans launches justly his greatest scorn, the 
encounter between O’Connor and Cobden at Northampton, which he 
describes, being particularly significant and enlightening to us of the 
present. 

3ut within the Chartist ranks there are very serious dissensions: the 
three leaders, Lovett, Bronterre O’Brien, and O’Connor are at logger- 
heads, divided not only upon tactics, but upon fundamental principles. 
The sympathies of Mr. Dolléans are decidedly with O’Connor and the 
physical force Chartists. He satirically refers to Lovett as “ consecrat- 
ing himself to popular education and school books for children’ 


, and 


if 
| 
4 
genuine merits of the books are disclosed. 
= 
| 
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holds that his willingness to compromise with the middle classes, as evinces 


by his attitude toward the free-trad 
was detrimental to the Chartist caus« Bronterre O’Brien a is 
tacked. He is scornfully called a olmaster” and “a man of 
theory ”, although certainly it must b needed that O’Brien’ lea 
land nationalization was more practical than O’Connor’s land-bank 


scheme. Between O’Brien and ( 


Mr. Dolléans, on the face of the evidence, seems over-anxious to cl 
pion the latter. O’Brien’s objections to a permanent convention wert 
assuredly not without reason, and his refusal to take part in 
great Chartist demonstration is at least made in manly { n J 
book does not do him justice 

There are a few minor errors of fact in / hartis ich as t 
statement (I. 167) that Richard Oastler | made and lost a large f 


tune. More serious is the omission of rtair ns that one ex 


considerable group of British free-thinkers tl ra alist t whose ideas 
certainly extended to political and economic matters; the relations of the 
Chartists to the British republicans, of wl 

ganda there is no mention in this book. One would also like to know 
more of Ernest Jones, the Chartist poet, and the su tution of some of 
his stirring verse for the long harangues of O'Connor w 1 have beet 


profitable. But more serious than this is the sus n that Mr. D 


has trusted far too confidingly to the columns of the North Star. O'( 
nor’s organ. The North Star is the one great 
tioned in the body of the narrative—and the North Stay 


biassed sheet. But without foot-notes ‘ n we | ry sure t 
what Mr. Dolléans’s sources have been ? 

Yet, in the last analysis, this book is exceedingly valuable. It 
to light many interesting if not hitherto unknown facts among w h 
may be put: the intimate relation of the Chartist movement to t 


national radicalism of 1848, and also the abortive but none the less 


nificant attempt to include woman suffrage as an integral part of th 
Chartist propaganda. Furthermore, Mr. Dolléans has 
clearly demonstrated that Chartism was essent 1 ¢ I A 


political agitation 


Historisch-Politische Aufsaitze und Reden. Von HERMANN 
ONCKEN. In two volumes. (Munich and Berlin: R. Olden- 
bourg. 1914. Pp. vi, 344; ii, 382.) 

Few recent volumes by German historians possess the interest for 
students of contemporary history that these two volumes of essays and 
speeches have. The greater part of the first volume is directly related 


pects to find in such an elaborate picce of for 
the relations of the Chartists with Alexander Cat ind » other very 
WALTER P. HAtt 
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to the literature of the more conservative Pan-Germanists; the bulk of 


the second deals with the preliminaries of the formation of the empire 
from 1848 to 1871 The first volume contains an eloquent eulogy of the 
Kaiser (1913); the Ideas of 1813 and of the present (1913) ; the United 
States and the Great Powers; “das Deutschamerikanertum "; Germany 
and Austria since 1871; a biography of the historian, economist, and 
agitator, Schaffle; Germany and England: the increase of the army or of 
the fleet (before the Heidelb rg branch of the Navy I eague, IQI2); 


an essay on Nationality; one on “ Politics, History, and Public Opinion ” 
and two long essays on Sebastian Frank, the historian of the sixteenth 
entury The second volume contains six essays on various aspects 
of Bismarck’s life, and sketches of Grand Duke Peter of Oldenburg, 
Count Alexander Keyserling, Bennigsen, Ludwig Bamberger, von Rog- 
renbach, Freytag, Camphausen, Mevissen, Reichensperger, Marx, and 

hese biographical essays, several of which were originally book 
reviews, some of which were memorial addresses, others of which were 
papers read before societies more or less learned, can hardly be said to 
add greatly to our store of information, but they abound in pithy restate- 
ments of views, in the evidences of clear vision, and contain lengthy 
appreciations of such important books as Von Sybel’s Begriindung des 
Deutschen Reiches and evaluations of certain collections of material 
which the student will find useful 

But the essays and speeches in the first volume are those upon which 
Oncken himself has wished to lay particular emphasis, and which are 
to-d Ly, because of subsequent events, of the greater interest T hey are, 
of course, propaganda rather than history, opinion rather than research, 
but they give an excellent notion of the political propaganda at the great 


universities in the last ten vears, and show the extent to which the 


teaching of history has been a part of the political and national move- 
ment. The essays seek, says Oncken in his preface, “to throw the light 
of historical knowledge upon subjects which hitherto were left in the 


river of partisan quarrels”, “to arouse political parties to a stronger 
consciousness of their historical place in the national life”, and “to 
place the political debates of the nation upon a foundation of historical 
knowledge”. The historian who eventually attempts to trace the de- 


velopment of the militarist spirit in Germany, its relation, to public 


op n, and the methods of the government to proselytize through the 
schools and universities, will find much interesting material in these 


speeches and essays, for they leave little doubt that Oncken has played 
something better than a subordinate part The fact alone that he was 
selected to give these patriotic addresses is significant and invests his 


statements with something more than the weight of his own learning. 
The two most unusual and important chapters are those upon Ameri- 
can foreign policy, the growth of the Monroe Doctrine, of Imperialism, 


and upon the German migration to America and “ Deutschamerikaner- 


| 
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force of \mer can EN] nsiol Spire natiol il 


road, the mor t will be drawn into 
more it will be compell ke sides 
more it will lose the early peculiarit 
its advantages in an age in which the 
encies stretch around the glob 

He traces with some sorrow the prog1 the ar g 
Germans into the American peopk | 
‘a powerful publ Dil vhen the Gert side h 
Irish, react strongly against tl natural English-A 


when they insist that Amer san Eng 


mans in Germany “ must become cons 
amerikanertum, lies a part of the organist 
belongs to our national being”. Of 
in America, he admits no doubt. 


upon German ideas about America and Am« 


| 
409 
tun Phece ‘ pv 1 it | ‘ 
Monroe Doctrine, Imper 31 n the f 
anything but a peace-« tere! \' 
- 
nunciation of European politics ; 
policies ot Imperialistic conquest. .. fferet 
fact that this expansion henceforth had not to fear from Eur 
. but could extend itself 1 ill rect ns t 1 | t 
the expense of n-European powers. react n Eart 
Interests—this conjunctiot wicios 
world conquest we recognize already in Jeftersor first t 
kev (Leitmotiv) of a spe is American foreig \ fit t 
again in the theories of the founder of the Mont Yoctrine \met ! 
| policv differed from that of Europear powers not ! in pul 
as in opportunity He compares Mahan a tt 
lreitschke Seeley nd Froude Mahar t nks 
effect upon public opini mparable to that of t German Navy 
: League a In Roosevelt he es a mal | the great prop ] ng 
by the conscl isness of the need of nat 
is full of the spec 1s of Amet n foreign 1 ‘ 
enabled hin ne of the strongest natio: 
receive the Nobel 
In conclusi @ eave In the first ranl f ring world power 
is the Union now to |! found But the further it progr es along t 
English but of mixed culture, not of Eng of xed 1 fr 
lauds the foundati f strong societ n America t eG n 
side by side with English in the instructior ft the publ : nd 
to foster German-American history as part of new natior é fe 
the (german pe h 
itterances shed a fl f cht 
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The Balkans: a Laboratory of History. By W1tt1AM M. SLOANE, 
Professor of History, Columbia University. (New York: Eaton 
and Mains; Cincinnati: Jennings and Graham. 1914. Pp., viii, 
322.) 

It cannot be said that this book is happy in either its title or its sub- 
title, for, to the expectant spirit of the present reviewer at least, the 
title seemed to promise something like a history of the Balkans, while 
the subtitle suggested that the offering would be in the nature of a series 
of seminar studies educing from Balkan examples some general prin- 
ciples of historical development. That nothing was farther from the 
author’s mind than a book along such lines is frankly avowed in the 
preface, where we read that the present volume is composed of essays 
contributed some years ago to the Political Science Quarterly and re- 
cently rewritten in the light of the great Balkan conflict of 1912 and 
1913. The author also informs us—and the vivacity of his text fully 
confirms the announcement—that he has been a frequent visitor of the 
steaming witch’s-caldron of the southeast corner of Europe and that 
his pages record actual impressions received while adventurously 
sampling its changing sights and savors. If these circumstances of 
composition could have been suggested in the title the reader would have 
been spared a certain disillusionment; he would not have judged a col- 
lection of essays by the literary standards of a book and he would not 
have been constantly irritated by the absence of internal coherence and 
of unity of design. The author himself, impressed with the difficulty 
of making his traveller's views and discussions carry professional 
authority, was at pains to bind them together with a little historical 
cement. But the result is not encouraging. The first chapter, covering 
the long period from the coming of the Turks to the reign of Sultan 
Abdul Hamid, moves at such lightning speed that the whole mass of 
events runs into an indistinguishable blur. And when on later occasions 
some present-day issue is illuminated by opening a limited vista into the 
past the statement of fact frequently leaves much to be desired. There 
is no evidence that Stephan Dushan died while assaulting Constantinople 
(p. 68); Bulgarian beginnings go back far beyond the twelfth century 
(p. 126); it is a mistake to tell the story of the fall of Alexander of 
Battenberg in such a way as to leave the impression that the patriotic 
party got rid of him (p. 129); the supanate was certainly not “a type 
of monarchy established by a certain Stephan” (p. 134); and neither the 
Servian church nor the Servian peasants are recognizable in the mis- 
statements (pp. 134-135) intended to describe them. Everything con- 
sidered, the historical background vouchsafed us by the author is slight 
and unreliable. 

After this perhaps undue emphasis on what the book is not, it is 
right and proper to insist that as a discussion of the many contemporary 
problems vexing the Balkan world the volume has high merit and is 
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touched at all ti 


knowledge. In these problems too one « wish f e order and a 
better co-ordination, but at least the « ( i ed 

the evidence marshalled w informati ( yf view syn 
pathetic understan ] egard to the et g f the B uns the 
author shares the opinion t the tr t é t ’ 
of the people s of the southeas ire al ¢ ( g-pt t; the 1 tr e of 
pure races, above all, invites his amused (ch. IIL.) 
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exposed, and Balkan federation, past and future te th t t 1 
of cynicisn which ¢ ed occupation Ww Ball fair ) on 
the gentle st spirits. he atre ty charges ol i it war are ex ned 
with judicial calm (ch. VIII.), the future dev lopment of Bulgarians 


Serbs, Rumanians, 1 Greeks subjecte kindly with 
the tentative air of a! er weary §S larship the book offers as the 
upshot of so many pages of trav 1 the 1 cone In particular 
the degma that nationality, ecclesiasticism, and consangt ty are the 
foundations of political efhciency has beet ( 
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Tuis work was planned and pro)¢ 1 about four rs ago. It \ 
appears as the matured p luct of né 250 contributors who have 
co-operated under the editorial guidan , two well-known students o! 
history, government, and law, Professor McLaug]l of the University 
of Chicago and Professor Hart of Harvard. No one can scan its com- 
prehensive plan without conviction that vork was designed to meet 
a wide range of needs among those who desire to know s thing about 
the present and past workings of government. While the p s not an 
imitation of any known to the reviewer the work itselt 1 likeness 
to such well-tested books of reference as Lalor’s Cyclopaedia of Politi al 


Science. Political Economy, and of the Politi 


States (3 vols., 1881-1884), ‘ onrad’s Handwérterbucl r Staatst 
senschaften (third ed., 8 vols., 1909-1911), Maurice Block’s Diction- 
naire Général de la Politique (2 vols., 1873-1574), § erboni’s Enciclopedia 


di Amministrazione di Industrie e Commercio (5 Vols., 
of Political Economy (3 Vv‘ 
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1 
in e three volumes there are some 2890 pics separately treate 


by, approximately, 245 contributors. Of these contributors quite two- 
thirds are teachers by profession: the remaining third, of about eighty 


names, is made up of writers, experts, and men of affairs, many of whom 


lave id actual experience in positions of administrative responsibility 
both in and outside government circles The experience and qualifica 


tions to write on special topics of such men as Rear-Admiral Chadwick, 
FE. Dana Durand, Gaillard I 


eupp, S. N. D. North, 


James Brown Scott, Thorvald Solberg, Lawrence Veiller, and Charles 


Hunt, Francis E 


D. Walcott are too well known to need comment. But it is not on the 
shoulders of such men that the burdens of contribution have rested. Of 
the total number of topics, more than 2320 were prepared by only fifty 
contributors. Among these contributors Professor O. C. Hormell of 
Bowdoin College stands first in number of topics (c. 288), most of them 


very brief explanations of political terms or definitions of political slang 
phrases. Professor Hart is next with about 212 topics, twenty-seven of 
these notably long, and all of them revealing extraordinary variety of 
interest—a veritable gamut from such subjects as Abolitionists, Art 


Schools, Conservation, Influence in Government, to Vice Commissions 


Vice-President, and an explanation of the sobriquet “ Watch-Dog of the 
Treasury’. Add to these two names the following five: Professors 


Davis R. Dewey (c. 184 topics), William MacDonald (c. 180), Me- 
Laughlin (c. 106), Judge Emlin McClain (c. 101), and Professor G. G. 


Wilson (c. 93)—and we have the seven most hard-worked members of 

the staff. As giving a still clearer view of the better quality of effort 

that has been utilized to so large an extent in the work, one might name 
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somewhat at random but with reference to numbers of topics in a de 
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with elaborate tables) by Pro \] t 
forty-eight articles on the history lg 


of the Union take this treatise form. have noted othet 


class, carefully considered, well written, and sure to prove 
students of historic pre blems: two excellent 1 | hk ‘ 
Pound of Harvard on Codification (I. 302-305 1] 

264-268) ; Commercial Policy Re f the é S 
339-344 ) by Professor Clive D of Yale to! o t 
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Professor F. J. Turner of Harvard (his only contributions) setting forth 
in brief compass his well-known views on the Frontier in American De- 
velopment (II. 61-64), on Sectionalism (III. 280-285), and on the West 
as a Factor in American Politics (III. 668-675); a group of articles by 
Professor Macy of Grinnell on sundry phases of Party Government (II. 
620 ff.); and finally an article—one of several on the same general 
theme scattered through the volumes and all done by the same writer, 
Professor Treat of Stanford University—on Public Lands and Land 
Policy (IIT. 93-97). 

It is of course impossible in limited space to do more than suggest 
the variety of topics, minor and major, that mark still further the char- 
acter of the work. The very numbers of topics grouped under such sub- 
jects as Banks and Banking (18), Constitution, Constitutional, Constitu 
tions(20), County(12), Courts (24), Education (16), Schools (31), Indian 
(8), Labor (14), Law (12), Legislation and Legislatures (12), Parties and 
Party (16), State and States (21),Tax (13), Taxation (12), Taxes, (6) 
these may reveal the direction of certain well-analyzed themes more or 
less intensively set forth. Nothing corresponds to that remarkable series 
of articles on American history prepared by the late Alexander Johnston 
for Lalor’s Cyclopaedia, a series which occupied about a fifth of that 
work. But American history—interpreted from the pragmatic stand- 
point and chiefly since the colonial period—-has been dwelt upon witl 
respect to such features as Colonization, the Revolution, the framing and 
establishment of the Constitution, the democratic forces of the Jackson 
epoch and of later times, Slavery, the Negro Problem, the Civil War, 
the Confederacy, Reconstruction, and Expansion. Judge McClain and a 
few other contributors have analyzed briefly a good many leading cases 
in law from the days of the Parson’s Cause (1763) to the Northern 
Securities case of 1904 or later. Of the biographical sketches, about a 
fifth (i. e., 45) are of living men. More than 160 of such sketches—all 
varying slightly in length—have been prepared by Professor MacDonald. 
Some hundreds of political terms, slang phrases, and stray words have 
“Quids”, 


” 


Jingoes”’, “ Roorback 


“ 


been briefly defined or explained. 
“Stalwarts ”, and the like, may be worth while. But when it comes to 
“Bar’l”, “ Back from Elba” (1910), “ Dago”, “ Junket”, “ Kid-Glove 
Politics”, ‘“Radio-Telegraphy”, ‘“Sorehead”, “Stampede”, “ Still- 
Hunt”, “ Tidal-Wave”, and others, I venture to think that the space 
might have been used to better purposes, for the numbers of such ex- 
pressions or terms are countless; many of them call for no explanation; 
their presence here satisfies chiefly the demand for what the Germans 
style Unterhaltungslektiire. 

The essential features of government in the Dominion of Canada have 
been fittingly entrusted to such men as Professors G. M. Wrong, Stephen 
Leacock, W. B. Munro, and Mr. Edward Porritt. In view of half a 
dozen capable students in the United States of Latin-American history 
and conditions, it is surprising to find one writer alone Tesponsible for 
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tributors to these volumes carry assurance of ( é 
and care. Occasional typograp! l errors must occur ¢ with the ut- 
most precaution on the part of scrupulous editors 
and publishers. No amount of inept chatter from é 
seriously to affect the i s 
been given to the manifold particulars 
this sort of attention been given? 

As it stands, much of the work reveals what Mr. H. G. We 5 


recently termed “the vice of second-rate energet - Wi 


seems to have had time to look with adequat se to detail | 
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the list of contributors and extending to the close of the third é 
Narrative, titles of books, espec illv dates ill suffer . 


There are rather more than 2200 pages of text. In these pag t] 
are certainly twice that number of errors. Accents on 
or on the words of titles in foreign lar 

but are just as likely to be wrong The well-informed Ly 
look such errors as “ Prudhon” for Proudhon (I. 41), “E. V.” 
von Zenker (I. 41), “G. T.” for J. P. Gordy (I. 48), G. “Ss 
Scelle, author of La Traite Négriére, not Negriére (1. 84), “ Story 
Storey (I. 93), “ Eugene” for Emile Dupuy (I. 122), “1 Vesey ] 
1” for 1 Vesey, Sr. ... 194 (I. 166), “De Toucqueville” (1 
“ Ordinanzes”’ for Ordenanzas (II. 22), “H. V”. for A. 
(II. 39), C. “ Illbert ” (II. 615), Thomas More “(1608 
1535), Il. 724, or even “H. A. Hilary” for Hilary A. Herbert (III. 82 
and “ John Ward .. . of Agawams” for Nathaniel Ward of A 
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(III. 253). But in most of the following instances of error, I have had 
to resort to the aid of several obliging experts in bibliographical lore in 
order to resolve the mysteries: “ W.H. Ewin” for Major W. H. Emory, 
“W. Fitzwilliam Martin” for William Fitzwilliam, Viscount Milton, 
M. P. (I. 159), L. N. “ Wheaton” for Whealton, “‘ Massachusetts and 
New York Boundary Line’... in xix (1906) ” for Massachusetts and 


ary-Line Controversy in vol. xlili (1909), 77-88 


(3: 366), " 41. 3 pt. of State, Passport” for a government publication 
entitled The American Passport: its History (1898), by Gaillard Hunt (I. 


273), and “R. G. Boone” for C. F. Thwing (I. 634). The name of 


former Secretary of Agriculture Norman J. Colman is insistently allowed 


to stand as “Coleman”. Henry “Stanberry”, “ Edward” for Edw ards 
Pierrepont, Amos T. “Ackerman”, and Wayne “ McVeagh” (I. 95) 
mar a list, in several other respects not above criticism, of attorneys 
general of the United States. In this connection attention should be 
called to one error likely to do injustice, if it is not noted, to one of the 
careful contributors to the work: the good article on the Federalist 
Party (I. 721-725), attributed to “H. M. B.” (initials of two contribu- 


tors), was written by Professor Allen Johnson of Yale. 


Che following comments are intended to suggest a few useful as well as 


1 good 1y questionable features: (i) Chart of the Internal Organization 
of the Department of Agriculture (I. 16-17): one of ten similar aids, all 
undated and without evidence of authenticity. The positions of assistant- 


tary and assistant-chief of the Weather Bureau misleading; several 


secr¢ l 
other details questionable lhe Chart of the Department of Commerce (I. 
335) reveals a non-existent Division of Publications in the Bureau of the 


1 


Census. Previous to 1909 such a division was under the chief-clerk (not 
the director) of the Census Bureau, but has since then been consolidated 
with the Division of Revision and Results. Chart of the Interior Depart- 
ment (II. 200-201): the four divisions set down under the Topographic 
Branch belong properly to the Geologic Branch of the Geological Sur- 


] 


vey. Chart of Department of Justice (II. 272) substantially correct, but 
gives erroneous idea of the very variable assignments to subordinates. 
Chart of Post-Office Department (II. 762), quite the best in the work 
(ii) Cabinet Members (1. 195-198): an excellent list, in most essentials 
reliable. The name of T. M. T. McKennan, secretary of the Interior 


from August 15 to 26, 1850, has been omitted. The statement (p. 195) 
that elsewhere in the work “all ad interim appointments even for a day 
or two” will be found is misleading. Without the use of manuscript 
sources, no more accurate lists than those in Mosher’s Executive Register 
(1903) have been compiled, and Mosher’s lists have not been carefully 
followed (see lists: Secretaries of Agriculture (correct), I. 20; of In- 
terior, II. 199; of Navy, II. 506; of State, III. 402; of Treasury, III. 
565-566; of War, III. 648-649; of Attorneys-General, I. 95; of Post- 
masters-General, II. 766-767). The articles on the various Departments 


will be found useful, but those written by Mr. G. Hunt and Mr. A, P. 


were 
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hlin and Hart: 
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Andrew respectively on the State Depar t (III. 378-381 nd the 
Treasury Department (IIL. 560-564) quick \ Va geous t 
writers is familiarity with actual working 1 Exterior 
Boundaries (1. 150-159): well conceive $s put 
together. Not a word about a crucial provision ot treaty for 
the adjustment of the St. ¢ x | ry ¢ treaty 
of 1908 concerning the Canadian inter i 
Conventions, ed. Malloy, I. 815-827). M erpretat I 
our claim to the possession of Long Is 1 ! ) 
Phe re no ~ Is] <2 
Uninfor OU Mars H ( 
misleadir yaragra n the Alaska Land Bound \ s 
good map and several careful diagrams t ‘ h reference 

made in the narrative should replace t six ! oc! s to W no 
reference is made Bibliograp y of twe! x relere es rrangée l, 
the single really useful work on the to (J. B. Moore’s /nternational 
Arbitrat s. I.) being found near its close. (iv) 7 h ¢ wtior 
(1. 228-229 ) har¢ ideq for the t ¢ peri or t s s 
marked by three dates (1535, 1740, 1856 not cle : rt Phe 
leading recent work (G. Pélissi 1 Raus Le Régime des Capitula- 
tions dans l’Empire Ottoman, ) n the 
list of references (\ I If Doctrine (1. 6 OH12 exce n ¢ ! 
way except for typographical errors | 9 In } the 
Calvo Doctrine appears in connection w l1 concess tired by 
United States capitalists esting in Lat \mer ( tric OD 
might well have been devoted to it. (vi) Educational Sta s (I. 647 
650): accurate tables accompanying a usetul at ( ) lid 
to Exposit ns (I 700-701 or ghly misi¢ ng, tor the fh re on 
which its value depends are chiefly remarkable for their n f } 
even an approximation to the facts. I bas idgmet compar 
son with the figures drawn from official sources for é e of 1 ber 
of Congress on exactly this topic and compl ndet te of December 
29, 1910, by tl Division of Bibliograp! f the Libr f ( ores 
the summary never, probably, having been printed \ litera l 
I42) based on tl statistics of the Twelft Lens ot ) e ot 
which were misread. Entire wnreliable. (ix) /mf hment (11. 149 
151): a painstaking analysis and clear exposition likely to pr ful 
(x) Robert R. I rost (II. 26 re valpal tate 
one short paragraph. (xi) P ed State (Il. 739 
757): an excellent art The eight 1 ‘ re 
nificant had they bee redited to their p1 es e, the Statistica 
Atlas for 1900, and the “ Report on Popul ! for 19 Phe I 
tion in shading, carefully reprodt on t wi 
throws it strangely out of rd witl ( n the series, was orig 
nally due to an error by a draughtsman in t Ce S é 

easily have been remedied, had inquiry bee le there bv the editor 
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(xii) Public Records (III. 107-108): an unsatisfactory treatment. A 
record, in government parlance, is something recorded or copied in con- 
tradistinction to something filed. Files are the communications to the 
department, the records communications from it, although the latter term 
is loosely applied to both sorts of matter. Why should not a work on 
government explain such interpretations? British archive-management 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is unduly praised in com- 
parison with Continental. (xiii) Table of Salaries (III. 247-249): the 
absence of date and authorities for this leaves one free to guess that it 


was compiled largely from the Official Register of the United States for 
1911. With respect to a good many items it is now out of date; but even 
in 1911 the Comptroller of the Currency was not paid a salary of $12,000. 
(xiv) Political Satirists (III. 253): carelessly written and uninformed. 
‘he reference to “ Cooper” as a “ personal journalist” in the group with 
William Cobbett and James T. Callender, probably refers to Thomas 
Cooper (1759-1840), scientist, friend of Dr. Joseph Priestley, and presi- 
lege of South Carolina. John Trumbull, 


tor many vears of the College 


author of McFingal (1774; 1782), certainly should have been referred 
to. But why were not the Biglow Papers and their author named? In- 
tead, after listing such names as Artemas Ward, Petroleum V. Nasby, 
and Orpheus C. Kerr, the writer says: “ They were followed by E. L. 


Godkin, the editor of the Nation, an unterrified dissector of his oppo- 


nents. .. . Since 1890 the field has been taken by Wallace Irwin... 
and by ‘Mr. Dooley’”. (xv) Secretary to the President (III. 280): a 
useful topic, had it been well treated. There have been upwards of 


forty such secretaries, whose names (with dates of their services) should 
have been accurately given. As it stands, there is almost nothing to it 
which is not the veriest commonplace. 

The index (III. 707-785) is adequate. Because of heavy calendered 
paper, the volumes are needlessly heavy. The type used in the text is 
8-point, the same that was used in Lalor’s Cyclopaedia. But the matter 
in this new work is less, by about 750 pages, than is to be found in Lalor 
It may be recalled that Lalor provided no index. 

HeNrRY BARRETT LEARNED. 


Guide to the Materials for American History, to 1783, in the Public 
Record Office of Great Britain. Volume II. Departmental and 
Miscellaneous Papers. By Charles M. Andrews, Farnam Pro- 
fessor of American History, Yale University. (Washington: 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1914. Pp. viii, 427.) 
THE appearance of this volume marks the completion of a notable 

series of guides to the sources in British repositories bearing on Ameri- 

can colonial and Revolutionary history. The first volume was devoted to 
the papers in the British Museum, Bodleian Library, and other places 
outside the great central archive building. Two volumes embrace the 


" 


papers in the Public Record Office, on ering n the Colon 
ved 1 1 1 
Office papers and the other now before us t epartmental ar miscel 


laneous papers. 


The same high qualities which attach to the first volumes are equally 


characteristic of the last. ylars expert \ oe the 
expenditure of much time and patient energy are very evident in the 

Work Every prac aid seems to ive een € ( ¢ 
approach to the vast, unworked mines of raw n ¢ the 
searcher opportunity to husband his time and strength rhe content 

character, and value ces é P 
cases, in others the contents are list n detail At ever! op riate 
place there is serte brief t of the features at t 
pec r to a particular ( 1s rowing light « ( ture of t 
archives. The introductions, covering the history of the various exec 
tive rencies, their structure pr re t tions rchives n r 
relations one to the other and to colonial business, constitute a back- 


ground of the greatest service to one who uses the records and in then 


selves are important contributions to the literature of English govern 
ment and imperial administrati« 
At least one-half the guide is allotted to the records of the two great 


executive boards of the Admiralty and Treasury. The papers of th 


War Office, Commissariat, and Paymaster-General, and of the High 


Court of Admiralty each cover about forty pages; the Customs Board 
and Declared Accounts each about twenty The few remaining pages 
are sufficient for the records of the Lord Chamberlain, Modern Boat 

of Trade, and a few special collections of private papers. In point of 
time the sources bear la ly on the eighteenth century, particularly the 
period 1740-1783. British colon control d t assume full and 


definite shape till after 1700 and the period of the last French wars at 


the revolt of the colonies naturally called into fullest play the activities 
of the great executive departments 1 nt of content the record 
bring into view the great imperial problems of defense, finance in all its 
varied aspects, trade, administration both in England and in the colonies 
It is a rich and abundant aggregate of raw material, hardly touched, and 


concerned with a period and side of American colonial history barely 


treated. When this mass of material has been worked through, analyzed, 


and presented by scholarly investigators, then we shall know something 
of the nature, the scope, and the spirit of British imperial policies and 
of the relations of the colonies to the parent c: try 

The work of Dr. Jameson and the group of able and scholarly as 
ciates in elaborating guides to the material in foreign ar for our 
history is a sure sign that we are coming to a study of the past with a 


new vision. Too frequently our history has been written as if American 
life, problems, and growth were somehow unaffected by and unconnecté 
with the main currents of the world’s history. A reaction has set in 


and undoubtedly the work 
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is one of the important forces weakening the older attitude of isolation. 
The Spanish War brought us new duties abroad and we became con- 
scious of our relations with the other great political communities. 
Great interest was promptly recruited in the subjects of colonies, sea- 
power, world commerce, and politics. In the year of that war Professors 
Andrews and Osgood in timely and noteworthy papers deprecated the 


yy writers of our colonial era and 


1; 1- } 


customary narrowness displayed 


dwelt upon the need of taking an angle of observation broad enough to 
comprehend the colonies in their imperial connection. To this cause 
Professor Andrews has done a service of inestimable value. His great 


work as guide-maker alone entitles him to the hig 


1est praise. By his 
writing, teaching, and kindly counsel to others he has done much to 
give impulse, direction, and shape to the movement designed to bring to 
light and to correlate and balance the three great factors in our early 
history, the colonies, the mother-country, and the relations between them. 


W. T. Roor. 


A History of Connecticut: its People and Institutions. By GEORGE 
IL. Crark. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
IOT4 Pp. xx, 600 


Histories, especially state histories, have been presented recently in 


so condensed a form that we welcome as a step in the right direction 
the generous dimensions of this volume, in which the author has felt 
willing and able to allow himself the space of 609 octavo pages for the 
treatment of his subject 

It is true that when the volume is examined much is found that is 
usually furnished by a gazetteer, or a magazine of local history, but 
there is nothing that is not covered by the title and the evident purpose 
of the book—to present the history, not only of the state of Connecticut, 


but also of its people and its institutions. Since J. R. Green set the 


fashion, we have become accustomed to having histories contain much 
more than were formerly considered strictly historical facts, and the 
uuthor of the present volume has been gratifyingly liberal in his interpre- 
tation of the functions of an historian. 


Che strictly historical work of the volume is well done. Mr. Clark 


has handled his authorities independently, has followed good writers 


upon special subjects as well as being familiar with the previous his- 
torians, and has been fortunate in his critics, whose help he acknowl- 
edges most fully. It is perhaps unfortunate that his work preceded in 


its appearance Dr. De Loss Love’s most careful and scholarly History of 


1 


Hartford, which has laid at rest forever the ancient fa 


acy ot the crea- 
tion of the commonwealth by the union of existing towns, and has 
pointed out most clearly the relation of the settlement of Connecticut to 
the “Lords and Gentlemen” who were grantees under the Warwick 


Patent 


| 
| 
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Mr. Clark treads warily however, and admits that the basis « f the 
Provisional Government “ was the assumed consent of the grantee 
the alleged Warwick Patent, represented by John Winthrop Jr., rather 


than on any inherent authority of the Massa setts Bay Colony 


In his treatment of colonia story, Mr. 
The Charter Oak and its history are given as ul isputed facts Pri 
eters receives his customary berating 10r His W Vy jeu de rit K 


Haven and at Southold, but they were everywhere deni 


rights and privileges of Englishmen. The witchcraft delusion was, as 


mother-country, and Connecticut was disgraced with no 
panic as occurred in the Bay Colony. There was enough of it ywever, 
to disgust modern citizens of Connecticut with the superstit ; intoler- 
ance of their ancestors, and all that can be said in extenuat 
they were not as bad as other 

The author is impartial in his theological comment He holds up 
the Saybrook Platform and the Half-Way Covenant to abhorrence, an 
he tells the story of the expulsion of the Yale undergraduates who at- 
tended a New Light meeting in their vacatio1 He t y fair in 


his account of the dethronement of the “ Standing Orde the peace 


ful revolution of 1818 


a characteristic part of the work, the hist f manner 

dustry. It is, perhaps, sufficient to say that the work contains a great 
deal of curious and interesting information, and it may be recomn 

to those who desire to come into sympath familiarit manners 
and customs, past and present, of the denizens of Connecticut from tl 
“huge reptiles and the terrible mastodon” down to the monster ent 


prises of the New Connecticut 


A History of the Vational ( 1/, mt its oun lati ugh the 
Period of the Adoption of the Orga Act By WILHELMUS 
Bocart Bryan. Volume I. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1914. Pp. xv, 669 


THE Ci 


comprehensive description that can be given of it; bu call 
National Capital is to call it by its descriptive title instead of its name 


This book ought to have been called a History of the City of Washing- 


ton. It comes up to the year 1814 and is to be followed by at least one 
other volume. The chief sources of material are, besides those works 


as the History Connecticut The history of 1 And irpa 
tion adopts irumbuiis inv ives unqu i lait 
moderate in what he has to say about the treatment of the Quakers 
and the witches. It is true that Quakers were not t 
of Connecticut proper, though they suftere 1 great hardships in New 
the author savs most truly, no worse in New England than in the 
ihe limits of a revicw will : w a aiscussion Of what 1s indeed 
WEE ty of Washington is the National Capital; that is the most 
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g rall ccessible. several manuscript c ns Wash- 
+ he 
rs e Lor ental (ongress e | ) vy ot Con- 
Mis i ( } rs e State Department, the 
I Commissioner of Public Bi gs Grounds 
Var T) + the | n Her ev-Smit VW ishington, 
S pers in t Library of Congress, the early city 
) € ts W Vailual 1e 
r rthec ‘ ns ( His- 
g ght 
e dat . . den if that 
| eT 
1 } id 
I I I ) t Tr i result tha we Teel 
] loses oreater rt 1 and industry 
nee s WwW i he OK SCIOSE greater sea 1 in 
vever, than skill in historical treatment, and some matters of supreme 
l S ot af®reé re € Ss ney were oO! 
sul te terest. | examp the bargain between Jefferson and 
H was the ediate cause of the location of the Capital the 
P | Mr. Br 12g He has misse 
which the bargain 
y ] for he stat iged their votes— 
\lex er VW ind Rict ginia—whereas there 
wert A ers 1) ( r rv! Carroll 
terv Mr. Bryan’s 
ses some 1 e by the omission of the important part 
e% 1 lo g the District 
he k opens w 1 scussion of the genesis of the ea that there 
must be a national capital; then follow the offers of various sites to the 
Continental Congress and the selection of the Potomac River region 


on, the early Indian inhabitants 


1 the early white settlers. In chapter V. Mr. Bryan tells of the first 


church established in the District—that at Rock Creek in 1712—of the 
earliest school in 1785, of the first newspaper in 1789, of the early im- 
portance of Georgetown and the belief that it was dest to become 
one of the great ports of the country. Washington’s itinerary in his 

ves 1 of the eal which ( cress said the District must lie 
is tol resting detail 

His selection met with general approval. He succeeded in including 
a Maryland and a Virginia city in the new district and he provided, as 


he thought, for a great commercial centre. The intricate proceedings 
which attended the establishment of the city are unravelled with detail 
hness. Mr. Bryan goes over the story of L’Enfant and 
Ellicott with impartiality and justice. L’Enfant’s splendid plans were 
accepted; but L’Enfant was so constituted that he could not work in 


harmony with the commissioners and to lay out the city presented 


| 
1 
= 
There is a good description of the req 
3 
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practical questions of immediate importance which he would not attend 
to, so his separation from the enterprise be ( 1 t Mr. Bryar 
says: “It is quite apparent, however, that hi S é I s own 
way, and mingled with the persistency of an egoist, was the s is lac 
of system and steadiness in continued effort H A y in- 
capable by nature of following with constancy c n « rs 1 was 
beset and led astray by the largeness and variet f his cor ns as 
well as his firm conviction of the superiority of ( 
account of the various sales of lats and the discouraging effort f tl 
commissioners to raise money with which to build the vit t al 
appropriation from the government. In 1792 
jf., appeared on t scene, t fir f ne 


interwoven with the efforts at personal ment of speculate 


slodgett was appoints 1 “ Supervisor of tl Idit nd in general 
of the affairs of the District in 1794, a1 1S¢ fi tion w 

view to improving his personal fortune; but he 1 not é fact 
the early speculators near] ll faile tl city was the grave f 
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Vaster-Clues in World-Histor, By Andrew R Cowal (Londor 


and New York, Longmans, 1914, pp. vii, 331.) This is an essay in S- 


ri 
torical dynamics”, which attempts to discov: ( er clues”. 
sense of the tundamental factors, which shaped e n crety 
It is anthropology, geography, anthropo-geography, s logy, rather than 
‘world history” in the ordinary sense of the political history of th 
various countries of e world. It deals (except { ( W 


i \ 
upon him. After distinguishing man from the animals by his capacity 
to use tools, he proceeds to the effects of climate, to the beginnings of 


agriculture, and of pastoral life “ Predatoriness” he finds a master 


clue. Nomadism is another, and its passing marked the beginnings of 
real civilization. The influence of the sea was progressive; the sub- 


jection of women a hindrance to the development of the race; slavery 
was the product of a sedentary civilizatior History as recorded he 


thinks shows “drift” rather than purpose. The “tillage civilizations 


— 
4 
their hopes of fortune 
The government moved to the new city in 1800 and then began the 
problem of its government. Robert Brent w appointed mavor in 
1802 and held the office until it was made elective in 1812. Mr. Bryan 
traces the rise of the local institutions chiefly in the last three chapters 
This is the best of the histories of Washington: in fact, it tl nly 
one which deserves to be classed as a permanent contribution to the 
history of the city 
LARD H NT 
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(the historic nations) have spent much time in aggression but differ from 


the less developed because they have always promptly repaired the 


uthor is not a professional historian, but had already attained 
mature years before deciding to devote his leisure to study. His book is 
the result of wide reading by an acute mind. He was unfortunate, how- 
ever, in selecting a subject which life-long study has not enabled even 
illiant specialists to treat without exposing themselves to just and some- 
times severe criticism. Much of his material is significant but not new; 


br 
many of his profuse illustrations are curious and interesting but not very 
apposite. He is not sufficiently familiar with evidential problems or 
skilled in historical narration to subordinate the unessential and so to 
place in relief his master clues as to give the reader a coherent and 
unified impression of what he believes the course of development of 
society to have been. 
R. G. UsHer. 


The Irshad Al-Arib tlé Ma'‘rifat Al-Adib or Dictionary of Learned 
Men of Yaqut. Edited by D. S. Margoliouth, D.Litt., Laudian Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the University of Oxford, and printed for the 
Trustees of the “ E. J. W. Gibb Memorial”. In six volumes. (Leyden, 
FE. J. Brill, London, Luzac and Company, 1907—1913, pp. xvi, 431; xiii, 
438; Xv, 219; xii, 520; xii, 531.) It is now nearly fifty years since the 
first volume of Wustenfeld’s six-volume edition of Yaqut’s great Geo- 
graphical Dictionary appeared. Scholars will be glad that at last, 
through the liberality of the Gibb Trustees, Professor Margoliouth has 
been able to carry out the work which he tells us he designed under- 
taking many years ago and has made accessible in a printed edition part 
of the same author’s Dictionary of Learned Men. Unfortunately he 
could give an edition of only a part of this great work, for, as he informs 
us, diligent inquiry has failed to reveal the existence of a manuscript of 
the whole work. In fact manuscripts of any part of it are very rare, so 
that volumes I., II., and III. 1 of this edition are based on a single manu- 
script in the Bodleian Library (MS. Bodl. Or. 753). At the time the 
preface of volume III. 1 was published this was the only known manu- 
script of the first of the four volumes*“into which the work seems to 
have been originally divided, so that for correcting the text the editor 
was obliged to have recourse to manuscripts and printed editions of 
authors whom Yaqut had copied or who had copied Yaqut. The preface 
to volume V. informs us that since the preface to volume III. 1 was 
published, “a manuscript containing some of the matter already pub- 
lished, but far older than the Bodleian manuscript, has through the kind- 
ness of Professor Yahuda come into the possession of the Bodleian 
Library”. It is to be presumed that at least some of the results of a 
comparison of this manuscript with MS. Bodl. Or. 753 will be published 


in the concluding volume of this edition. 


| 
waste 
é 
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Volumes V. and VI. (nos. III. 2 and IV. being reserved on the chance 


of recovering more of the work), which seem to cover volume III. 


of the original work, are based on two manuscripts, one in Constant 
nople, the other formerly in Bombay, but now the property of Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth and Mr. Amedroz. It is on the latter ript 
that the larger part of volume V] s based 

The editor informs us that G Prustee \ gre 


an index to the five parts of the work already issued. This index will 
be preceded by a biography and by a collection of emendations proposed 
by various scholars \ final estimate of this edition may well be 

served till the appearance of this volume, but meantime both Profe 


Margoliouth and the Gibb Trustees are to be congratulated on the pub- 


lication of the handsome volumes of this important 


An Introduction to the History the ¢ / mn m ti 


Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Henry Offley Wake n, M.A. 


popular and successful outline died in 1899 wl preparing the sixtl 
edition which was completed from his notes and duly published, three 


years after the first edition appears 


In this eighth edition by Canon Ollard, the work has been corrected in 
several places, and revised by the addition of foot-notes, bringing it into 


harmony with the latest investigations \ concluding 


added by the e 


chronological table are given, but no maps are inserted | 
written in a graceful, interesting style, and ¢ sa scl rly preset 
of English Church history from the high Ang ! nay t, but w 
sympathetic appreciation of the Evangelical, if not of the Broad Church 
movement. 

The author fails, as most of the writers on the subj: 
stand the tru plac the 


quired certain administrative rights which were now (1534 
This is historically incorrect and misleading. The Catholic ( 


d in Engiand and flourishing there for nine hundred years was the 


plante 
papal church. The pope was acknowledged as full nd freely in Er 
land from the time of Augustine as he was anywhere e! 


less opposition; and the administrative fi Ss acquire I 


the four hundred years after the conquest, were the same acquit 


that time throughout the whole Catholic Church in the West The English 


Church was started by Augustine and tra 


+4 
4 


unbroken succession 0 


Eighth edition, revised with a1 ditional er by S. L. Ol M.A 
(London, Rivington, 1914, pp. 22, 519) ihe author of this deservedly 
EEE itor, covering the past seventeen years An index and a 
Church. A paragraph on page 220 illustrates t “There never was 
in any true sense a papal church in England, but for nine red years 
there had been planted in England the Catholic rch of ( st, ove! 
which during the last four hundred years the popes had gradually 
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every one of whom received the pallium from the pope. A sentence at 
the foot of page 29 indicates a more correct view—‘“In Kent and Wessex, 


traditions 


“hirel an an anal at 3 acl 
the Ul cn was Ron an and Papal, and had at its back 


of Western Christendom, the culture and prestige of Rome, the authority 


ague and undefined, but constantly growing—of the See of Pete: 


he conversion of other parts of England from other sources does not 

fect tl fact, for tl was the beginning of the English Church, while 

t ( of Vi nd the archbishopric of Theodore established 

its continuous unit vith the See of Rome as an integral part of the 

h « I West 

The supplementary chapter gives a valuable compend 
eve Sa i pnases oO! church life England but of cours 

ni vhe ’ 1 rical pe ective can be give In regard t 

one S ere g to ote that the rece empt » Int! ice 

the Benedictine order, both for men and for women, proved unsuccessful 

and the larger part of the two communities seceded to Rome in 1913. 
Other large communities, however, have been established. 

L. WELLS. 
‘ Ve Wilhelm Ewald Wappenkunde Von Felix 
Hauptmann. [Handbuch der Mittelalterlichen und Neueren Geschichte, 


herausgegeben von G. von Below und F. Meinecke, Protfessoren an 
Universitat Freiburg i. B (Munich and Berlin, R. Oldenbourg, 1914, 
pp. xiv, 244, 40 plates, viii,61,4 plates.) Of the two manuals which here 


appear in this excellent series, that of Ewald offers a convenient sum- 


mary of the subje« f sigillography. Fuller than the valuable outline 
of the subject by Ilgen in Meister’s Grundriss, it is broader in scope than 


the recent French manual of Roman, which the author has evidently 
not seen. Although Ewald’s own studies have been specially 


the seals of the Rhineland, he has worked his way through the extensive 


literature of sphragistics, including the local investigations which have 
been especially numerous in France, and treats the subject comparativels 


for the whole of Europe. After the fashion of the German manuals, 


he is fuller on the methods of preparing and applying seals and on their 
relations to chancery practices than on their external appearance an 
their interest for the history of costume and portraiture. One of the 
est features of the manual is the admirable series of forty plates which 
bring together a body of illustrations, many of them from fresh originals, 
such as has hitherto been available only in scattered and for the most 
part costly works. Here and there some of the author’s statements need 
correction, as when he says (p. 157) that in the earlier period no reg- 


ular distinction was made in the employment of different colors of wax. 


the royal seals were red, while those of the king’s officers were green 
(English Historical Review, XXVI. 446). 
Hauptmann’s treatise is much briefer, giving only an outline of the 


| 
> 
This is not true of the Sicilian kingdom of the twelfth century, where 
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subject and referring for all developments to th ler manual wl 
he has in preparation, The material is for t most I ted to 


Germany, and the references are almost exclusively to ( 


so that the student of the heraldry of other countries will gai1 tle bv 
mastering the technical German ' 
limits set him, however, the author has indicated new conclu s which 


he hopes to justify in the larger volume. It is to be he wil 
there consider critically the evidence which | be 
the use of coats of arms in England and Normandy A fore 


the year II50 trom which he dates thet 


A Short History feuda m im ] 1 


Law of Casualties and a Chapter on the Ancicnt and Later Constitu- 
tions of Independent Scotland, By Hugh B. King, S$ r. (Edin- 
burgh 1 Glasgow, William Hodge and Company, 1914, pp. xxv 
242. ) s an ill-ordere 1 te 

of the se of Lords affecting the “« of 1 
to the tenure of certain lands Scotlar é s tre 


ment the author professes to explain the 


or casualty. He finds it in “the overgrow1 legitimate S¢ 


ism introduced from without and foste i \ V1 y leudalis 
ereat and small. ancient and modern. and their copvists”. obscurantists 


biassed “in favour of the despotic foreign tems which they exclu- 


enacted into pretended s t 
posed the “ mere illegitimate « ition of fe il chiei \ “ 

the name of the Scots Parliament in the seventeent 

“feudal customary unlaw” was first introduce in tl eg r 
period of Scots feudal law fter the de of Robert B 
tion of the “despotic foreign system” whi the “ alic orman ( 
quest” had brought into England; and it then gradually replace 
“beneficent legitimate Scots feudal system” which had existed it é 


early legitimate period” under the “ancient Scot-Saxon constitution”, 


Such assertions occur throughout the book with wearisome iteration 


but with little attempt at proof or even at explanation. he author’s 
evident ignorance of Continental feudalism may probably be explained 
by his statement that “to deem such despotic foreign law to be legit 
mate Scots feudal law would tend to reduce a free | e, with their 
worthy earlier traditions and beneficent law nd cust to the | 

of the conquered and decadent races of 1 Continent in b rous 


times”. Such ignorance, however, does not increase our confidence in 


the historical soundness of a book which professes to be, even though it 


is not, a “ History of Feudalism in Scotland ” 


CHARLES H. HASKIN 
sively studied”. These “ feudal usurpations I estal vere 
C. H. 
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Henry VII. By Gladys Temperley, Fellow of Newnham College, 


Cambridge. With an Introduction by James T. Shotwell. [Kings and 
Queens of England, edited by Robert S. Rait and William Page.] 
(Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914, pp. xiv, 453-) 
To the reader who has only a slight knowledge of the reign of Henry 


VII. this biography offers the most pleasant avenue of approach. It is 


more readable than Busch’s and it has the advantage over Gairdner’s of 


giving references to authorities and of being more comprehensive. The 
author appears to have made an independent study of the sources an 1 her 
statement of fact seems to be in the main trustworthy [he book is not 
entire free from misprints (¢. g., pp. 9, 83, 262) or trom small errors 
of detail. “Italy”, for example, could scarcely have been the ally of 


Henry VII. (p. 141) and Rymer certainly cannot be cited as authority 
for the assertion that Henry “on 14th July 1488 accepted his ambassa- 


the treaty with France until January 1491-2” 


dor’s action in renewing 
(pp. 76, 77). Such slips are not of sufficient frequency, however, to 
mar s 1s] ’ nteresting narrative 


Gairdner this book is » be a disappointment. The author who 
follows such writers may reasonably be expected to advance our knowl- 
edge a nsiderable d ice. This Mrs. Temperley fails to do. She 


from sources not explored by these earlier bi 


aintance with foreign literature seems to be much 


The work of Schanz, for example, is not men- 


y constructed bibliography and it does not 


oug 


appear in the foot-notes except as quoted by Busch, a h two chap- 


ters are devoted largely to economic and social aspects of the reign. In 
her chapters entitled Settlement in the Kingdom, 1485-1487, and Last 
Years, 1503-1509, there are a number of new facts, the appendixes con- 
tain a useful itinerary of the king, and the work as a whole renders 
Henry’s personality a bit more definite. The reviewer has discovered 
no further contributions, except of comparatively unimportant details 
Since large bodies of contemporary manuscripts still guard their store 
ie definitive biography of Henry remains unwritten. 


W. E. Lunt. 


The Age of Erasmus. Lectures delivered in the Universities of Ox- 
ford and London. By P. S. Allen, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1914, pp. 303.) The reader must 
not suppose this book to contain a systematic series of lectures on the age 
of Erasmus. “ Aspects of the Age of Erasmus” would have been a more 
exact title. With the exception of the paper on Erasmus and the Bo- 
hemian Brethren, read at the last International Congress of Historical 
Studies, a paper which comes nearer than the rest to full treatment of its 
subject, the lectures are such talks, well written but a little casual, as a 


man steeped in learning respecting Erasmus and his period might write 


7 
iy 
| 
| 
To the student who is already familiar with the works of Busch and 
ographers and her 
tioned in the rather careless! ee 
‘ 
‘ 
> | 
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out, on occasion, for a cultivated audience 


Butzbach’s experiences), Monasteries (mostly Nicholas ] nbog), U 


versities (mostly Erasmus), and Pilgrimages ( st Fe r 
four of the themes most entertainingly treated, while on privat fe and 
manners, on public force and fraud, and on the differences that make the 


Renaissance point of view and that of Erasmus so unlike « 


interesting things are said, 


d’Archéologie de (seneve, Tome V., Du , f 

(voiumes I3 et Id i, Kul O2 i 


1 
1; lect 
one syndic-elect offering to 1s \ 
or the c cil attends reg € 
id veral meetir nniall ner mn} tizer 
esides severa m nes annu y or the oe ass I o! ( é Ss. 


In 1493 there were 124 meetings of the « 


general assembly. About six items « erag é é 
meeting; t burden howe\ e f t 
insistence upon prosecutior {f offenses, visit ! f 1ses tre 
bridges, markets, investigation of complaints, devising m«¢ 
money, maintenance of schools, resistance to encr 
citv’s liberties, and keeping t ( é 
vicedominus and episcopal coun dukes of Sav 
itself. The complication was the greater because of the 
youth of dukes of Savoy and bishops of Geneva, a pair of five-year ol 
cousins in 1495-1496. Naturally the city found little protection fron 
its five-year old prince-bishop against his own f te 
became duke. 

By great firmness and shrewdness, timely gifts t 
and appeal to Geneva’s iura and written franchis: len t 
bishop and vicedominus, the sturdy representatives of the citizer 
proved successful. They appear to have secured the return of the 
bishop’s court to Geneva, preserved a coveted market, and prohibited 


river obstructions (fichiae, in one case at least fish weirs). The re 
however leave the council still struggling against the bishop's demar 
for the tongues of all animals slaughtered. It required both indeper 
and tact to protest successfully to those very ecclesiastics whose advice 
and aid they frequently had to seek in resisting the duke’s illegal arre 
and demands for subsidies. 

There are the usual instances of police and sumptt 
prohibitions of wandering about the streets after nine o’clocl 
ing of foreigners and requirement of swords in citizens’ houses; m«¢ 


ures to protect against fire, the pest, loose women, mendicants, wandering 


ee Schools (mostly Johann 
urbanely and without pedantry, but 
out pretension to c mpleteness In a word. we have here. not a treat 
but a delightful book. 

one of the four syndics who formed the re i the Ger ! ’ am 
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pigs and geese; regulation of prices of wine and meat (mutton and pork 
being priced about twice as high as beef) ; and an unrepeated and prob- 
ably fruitless attempt to “ attend to the dress of women”. Of particular 
interest are the prohibition in 1494 of sales, work, or games (in publico) 
on Sundays or feast days and, especially, the opening of apothecae on 
examples in 1493-1494 of care to maintain neutrality between 
France and Germany; and several entries which disprove the statement 
of the celebrated eighteenth-century historian Gautier, who had no ac- 
cess to this volume and who held that there was no mention in thi 
period of the council of fifty. 
lhe admirable 114-page index suggests many topics for investigation, 
and gives useful French equivalents for obscure Latin terms. Scholars 
will be indebted to the skilled and accurate editors MM. Gautier, Van 
the Genevan Historical Society, and individuals 
wl ve given the series financial support. The subsidy of 
van Conseil d’ Etat is amply justified and should be continued. The 
editors deserve every encouragement in their purpose to go on with the 
publication of the sixteenth-century records. 
HERBERT DARLING FOSTER. 


Biographical Register of Christ’s College, 1505-1905, and of the 
Earlier Foundation, God’s House, 1448-1505. In two volumes. Com- 
piled by John Peile, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of the College. (Cambridge, 
University Press, 1910, pp. viii, 620; vi, 954.) Hardly anything but 
affection toward an ancient college could persuade so accomplished a 
scholar as the late Dr. Peile to carry out the enormous labors of detail 
involved in such a work as this. Taking for his model Dr. Venn’s 
Biographical History of Gonville and Caius College, he undertook to give 
in compact form the discoverable facts respecting the biography of every 
member of his venerable society from the foundation of God’s House in 
1448 to the year 1870. At the request of the college Mr. J. A. Venn 
has continued the record through the admissions of 1905, besides seeing 
Dr. Peile’s manuscript through the press and preparing the index. The re- 
sult of these labors of love is a collection of some ten thousand brief biog- 
raphies. They abound in facts and dates rather than in characterizations ; 
but a collection of even very compressed biographies of any ten thousand 
educated Englishmen makes a substantial contribution to English history. 
The great names are such as Grindall and Mildmay, Milton and Holles, 
Cudworth and Henry More, Paley and Darwin. But the American 
scholar will turn with equal interest to a series of names eminent in the 
early ecclesiastical history of New England and of Puritanism—Francis 
Johnson and John Smythe, William Perkins and William Ames, Ezekiel 
Rogers and Ralph Smith and John Allen of Dedham. Respecting some 


of these there are new facts. 
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The History of England from the Accession 
Lord Macaulay. #dited by Charles Harding Firth, R is Professor of 
Modern History, University of Oxford. Volumelll. (Londonand New 
York, Macmillan, 1914, pp. xix, 1041-1532. Che third vol I 
Macaulay’s History as now published in its new and stately form fully 


bears out the promise of its two predecessors. More than a hundred 


and fifty illu 
the narrative. 


illustrations tends t nge. Most of the principal actors in the drama 


have been pictured; few of them had by 1689 leit the stag: 


number of new figures had made their w to le g ts 
consequence, the portraits, while still numer egin to yit er 
forms of illustration. Following the precede S¢ th er \ 
there appears a long array of documents, n S sid 
fugitive publications. The large number f rep ( f cor 
is supplemented by photographs of ] ng 
memori xd, in particular the wz guns W efended 
Londonderry in its famous siege. Of the colored plat \ , Ma 
Dartmouth, Dorset, Burnet, Tyre e | ( { G it 
it is enough to Say that though tl ey o not ield 
some of their predece ssors they are, with one I VO xception T 
less decorative, and it is still too early to pass on the question of ei! 
selection. As to the text, beginning as it does with the re} ings over 


the acquittal of the bishops which 


with the battle of Newtow: 


covering the crisis of the Revolution, a w« of quot n may prove 
interesting. In the posse f re 


1 part of this particular volum | Y e writes December 3 53 
hat early in 1855, I shall be able to publ A ( I ha 
little hope of being able to tell the story of the Iris vars in such a 
manner as to satisfy the bigots of any | But | } it I 
shall be accused by any candid man of lefender 
of Londonderry.” As one reads again the stirring passages with whi 
this volume concludes, illuminaté is they e | he ill i whic 
accompany them, the prophecy which inevit y comes to mind seems 

more than fulfilled 
\ 
Figures du Passé: Dumouric Par Arthur Cl 1et, Membr le 


l'Institut. (Paris, Hachette et Cie., 1914, pp. 287.) M. Chuquet’s sketch 


in its essent fe 


of Dumouriez does not alter 


has long been familiar. The hero of Valmy an 


which the world 


Jemappes still seems to have possessed more abil 


balance. In such a case it is important to fix the proportion b 
the qualities and the defects. M. Chuquet inclines to emphasize the 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL, Xx.—28 


gee ns, seven full-page plates in color, amply illustrat 
ee 
fiir + } 
Natur uliy as the story progresses the character ol ts 
aware as yet unpublishes is an letter 
\ cl ter ind 
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qualities. He believes that they were so brilliant as to justify the un- 


+ 


ured ambition which Dumouriez appears to have cherished. The 
chief fault of Dumouriez in the author’s estimation was “|’étourderie ”, 
which was the fault of his century. This blinded him to the difficulties 
of an enterprise, permitting him to see only its promise. Perhaps the 


1at he was primarily an adventurer is due to the fact that th 


impression t 


two years iater aiter 


in 1768 and the mission to Polan 


first two affairs in which he was engaged were the expedition to Corsica 
l tne collapse 


1 


of the Confederation of Bar. 

M. Chuquet disposes rather summarily of the earlier part of the 
career of Dumouriez, devoting the greater part of the volume to his 
ministry, to the campaign in the Argonne, and to his attempt to over- 
vention. M. Chuquet brings out the fact, not sufficiently 
noticed hitherto, that Dumouriez was virtually minister of war while 
he was managing the foreign office. “Grave lui obéissait, comme un 
fils”. From the first he planned to create a diversion by attacking the 
Austrian Netherlands. He did not believe that the new French army 
could successfully carry out defensive operations. It was, therefore, 
with great reluctance that in the summer, when he took Lafayette’s 
place at the front, he consented to defer this project and to undertake to 
defend the road to Paris against the advancing Prussians. M. Chuquet 
makes very clear the real achievement of Dumouriez after Valmy. 
General Kellermann thought that the army should fall back behind the 
Marne and take up a strong defensive position. Servan, the minister of 
war, urged the same plan. This would have abandoned to the Prussians 
is in which they might have easily established winter quarters. 
Dumouriez, however, refused to retreat, threatening the Prussian lines 
until Frederick William and Brunswick concluded to withdraw. It is 
unfortunate that M. Chuquet has not accompanied his description of 
these operations with maps. The reader unprovided with detailed mili- 
tary charts will be at a loss to locate many of the positions which are 
mentioned. 

Che later chapters of the book contain much new information about 
the writings of Dumouriez during his thirty years of exile. He was an 


unwearied apologist for his own career, and could never discover exactly 
why he had forfeited his claim to being a patriotic Frenchman 


£. B. 


The Judicial Veto. By Horace A. Davis. (Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914, pp. vi, 148.) This volume contains 
three essays: the first discusses in an illuminating way the light-hearted 
readiness of courts to declare laws void; the second proposes a remedy 
for the existing practice, by proposing that in a formal review of the law 
the state be represented and that notice be given to the legislature which 
passed the law and to the pubiic; the third, which was originally pub- 


lished in the American Political Science Review, purports to examine 


_ 
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the origin of the power of the United States Supreme Court to declare a 


law unconstitutional. A large portion of the volume is taken up with 


this third essay, which does not, however, 1 xamine critically the 


origin of the power in question but is ree evo t I mpt to 

show that the men in the ratifying state conve sd W 
intend to recognize or ¢ ) } powe é 

It is difficult if not impossible to criticize justly the argument and 
method of the author i1 ef not +t 1, Fae 
say, first, that the power to d ws oes ¢ ely 

or peculiariy to the federal Supreme C¢ t 
aside and | + ft ( 
in seeing the origin of review 
fixing his eyes nt I S the ‘ : 
to restrain the « t from dex og ‘ 
inasn la ) pose Ss ame S p 
tion naue ver by t ral ve { é 
court is also directed te revent s ' 
maintain that the ] ciary Act was phr n such S citly 
to deny 1¢€ ] the I 
all the clev« nent 
> ren shat ti 
be remember¢ l ne p l Sts I 
federal court to di e fed laws \ t tions 
the merrier—but to the possible absorptior general j 1 autl 
i 

especially by the “inferior courts t tl | 
perhaps, to the federal power of reviewing 9 


The Wars between Ingland and America. By eodore Clarke 
Smith, Professor of American History, Williams College [The Home 


University Library of Modern Knowledge, 1 82.) (New ¥ 


much military history in it will be disappointed t is virtually a résumé 
of American history from 1763 to the ratification of the treaty of Ghent 
in 1815, thus serving as a link between Andrews’s Colonial Period ant 


MacDonald's From Jefferson to Lincoln in the same series The author 


has aimed primarily “to show how social, econon ind political causes 
led to a period of almost continuous antagonism between England and 
the American communities” during the interval. The R 


the War of 1812 give their names to the book “ because they mark, in 
each case, the outcome of successive years of unavailing efforts on t 


part of each country to avoid bloodshed ” 


Professor Smith has carried out his main purpose admirab Che 
various elements of antagonism between F1 nd and Amer V 


led to two wars within the space of half a century have been describe 


4 
C. Meck. 
Holt and Company, London, Williams and Norgate, 1914, pp. viii, 256.) 
The title of this book is somewhat misle ng Those expecting to find 
3 
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clearly and concisely. If at times the narrative appears too condensed, 
the limitations of space must plead excuse. To relate within the com- 
pass of 250 pages the story of such an eventful epoch in American 
history as that from 1763 to 1815 with a proper distribution of emphasis 
and in a manner that will appeal not only to the specialist but to the 
general reader is no mean achievement, and the author deserves high 
praise for performing it so successfully. 


lative to the Revolution. The treat- 


Most striking are the chapters rel 
ment is refreshingly unconventional. The able soldiership displayed by 
he British generals, the manifold difficulties under which they 
labored in conducting a war at a distance of three thousand miles from 
ieir base, the superior fighting qualities repeatedly shown by the British 


troops, receive an unaccustomed recognition Mingled with it are many 


unpleasant truths regarding the character of the Continental forces 
Unfortunately the account is not without blemishes. The characteriza- 
tion of Barrington as a man who “lacked force” will be disputed by 
those who have had occasion to study his manuscript papers as Secre- 
ary at War. The assertion that it was necessary to feed the British 
armies entirely from England deserves modification. While the bulk of 


the provisions came from the home country, there is ample evidence to 


show that very considerable quantities were obtained in the theatre of 
the war H » end not Gece attacking 
the war. owe, an no rage, entertained or attacking 


Dorchester Heights in March, 1776. 


rief but well-chosen bibliography Belcher’s First American 
Epwarp FE. Curtis 


The Political and Sectional Influence of the Public Lands (1828- 
1842) By Raynor G. Wellington, A.M., Assistant Professor of History, 
University of South Dakota. (Printed at the Riverside Press, 1914, 
pp. 131.) This monograph covers exhaustively the field described by its 
itle, if this title be properly understood to be limited to political history. 
The importance of the relation of the congressional discussions over the 
public lands to those on the tariff, on finance, and on internal improve- 
ments of course has been duly appreciated before: but no writer has so 


minutely studied the complicated interactions, in their legislative history, 


of the pre-emption and graduation measures of Benton, the distribution 
scheme of Clay, and the proposal of Calhoun to cede to the Western 
states, upon conditions, the public lands within the limits of those states. 


1 


The introduction connects the narrative with the earlier history of the 


public lands: two chapters treat of the tariff, the surplus, the independent 
treasury, the assumption of the debts of the states, and the public lands, 
with reference to the sectional character of votes in Congress and to 
the policies of public men and of the Whig and Democratic parties: two 
chapters deal particularly with the presidential election of 1840: and the 


conclusion suggests some of the bearings of this period upon that which 


~ 
~ 

+. 
J 


followed. Every important vote is 
well as from the party stat nt. Int < three t | meas 
ures—Benton’s graduation bill of 1830, B - 1822. for 
the reference t the Con ' | 

of that year, and Berrien’s amendment to | stribut f 1841 
—the votes re plotted it n | 
notes, and the in equat 


“mnecessar\ to the cont the t t | 
William Gra Sales Vercha Ip! Sket 
Edward Gr ( Bost nd New \ ton M ‘ 


biograp sketch of 
7 
historical soci 
illustrations and ( 
edition at four dollars the \\ G S 
wealthiest shipowner and 1 nt the U1 State e first 
decade f the 1 eteent cel I ‘ SOQ 
and was worth three Uy 18o8 
of the Fe st t but \ 
ri 
elected lieut« t-gove! ( M I e t 
these unpardonable sit he re ve | ] { td nant 
Ne W Engl ] knew y 
ac scribe (aTay I nspotte 
12.1 1 
he called him I \ t t e 
trimmer” (pp. 25-26) N ca Mr. G 
ancestor without concluding that Pickering’s earlier lgment wv t 
correct one. 
Unfortunately all of William Gr mmercial paper 
destroyer Save or letter-book of the ve ISOG—ISI2 It revrettabl 
that Mr. Gray not { 
appendix to a list of his ar star’ 1 
appendi a list of his ancestor’s vessels, and mu yf his text to 


personal and family detail The few extracts that he 1 printed throw 


an interesting light on the range and variety of Massachusetts commerce 


should be made by the principal historical s ties of the New | 
states to collect, preserve, and in part pul lish this material, tl y 


the way for a full and connected account of New Engla: mmer 
the early nineteenth century, corresponding to Mr. Weeder vork on 


colonial period. 


done: on page 41, however, what should | nnecessary rs a 
IQI4, pp. vill, 124.) present worl nsists i n ¢ ty-five e 
during this troubled period. There are hundreds of such letter-book 
and thousands of bundles of commercial rrespondet till + rved 
in the garrets of New England mercantile families. A neerted « rt 
= the 
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A History of Dartmouth College, 1815-1909. By John King Lord. 
Being the second volume of A History of Dartmouth College and the 
Town of Hanover, New Hampshire, begun by Frederick Chase. (Con- 
cord, N. H., the Rumford Press, 1913, pp. viii, 725.) When the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Dartmouth College Case was announced, 
Francis Hopkinson wrote to President Brown, “I would have an in- 
scription over the door of your building, ‘Founded by Eleazar Wheelock, 
Refounded by Daniel Webster’”. TI 


trance of Webster Hall, dedicated toward the close of President Tucker’s 


1c words now appear at the en- 


administration Mr. Chase’s volume described t 1ounding OT tne 


college by Eleazar Wheelock. ’rofessor Lord’s volume continues Dart- 


mouth’s history from the events which led to its “refounding”’ by 
Webster through the era of its rebuilding during the remarkably success- 
ful years of guidance under President Tucker. The author’s training 


and qualifications for his task are obvious; a grandson of Dr. Nathan 


Lord, president from 1828 to 1863, an alumnus, a member of the faculty 
for many years, and twice acting president of the college, he knows its 
traditions, spirit, and newer aspirations. The expectations raised by the 
author's position are realized by the performance. Professor Lord has 
written a volume worthy of the college and an important chapter in the 


history of American education. Not less important is his contribution to 


the history of the Dartmouth College Case. Shirley’s Dartmouth College 
Causes (a book long out of print and deserving of a new edition) was 
the king investigations into the political and personal, as 
well as the constitutional, aspects of that great dispute. Professor Lord, 
whose position is naturally favorable to the college and hence opposed 


to Shirley’s, goes fully into the beginnings of the matter and we are 
let into a somewhat petty contention over the control of the Hanover 
church, which split the community and the college. The Dartmouth 
College controversy was at first personal and theological (just which ele- 


ment preceded it is difficult to determine) ; it became political and ended 


in constitutional development. Depending 
upon the point of view it has been regarded as a contest between Presby: 
terianism and Congregationalism, between conservatism and liberalism in 


emocracy, even between 


theology, between aristocratic federalism and ¢ 
narrow-minded collegiate administration and academic freedom. All of 
these elements have much interest, but naturally fade before the con. 
stitutional importance of Webster’s successful effort. There is another 
side to the picture which Professor Lord’s sympathies have naturally led 
him to neglect: one wonders, after reading the account of Dartmouth’s 
struggles as a small college for so many years after Webster had “ re- 
founded” it, what position in the history of American education Dart- 
mouth might have taken had the state of New Hampshire been victori- 
ous. “ Dartmouth University ” under the control of New Hampshire as 
early as 1820 might have rendered to state and nation services different 
of course but possibly even greater than those which Dartmouth College 


| 
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has actually performed, great as those have 
have vindicated a principle which M 1 
the keeping of the corporation under the state’ 
note, too, that the relations between é 
problem not yet solved 
Lack of space forbids conside tion Ir 
Northern Academy of Arts and Si es 
ments of President Lor: their effe , 
of alumni control in the face of the rig 
charter as to the selection of trustees (pt S 
almost a legal fiction), a the 
Tucker. All have an appeal beyond the | 
Dartmouth has her own history 1 it 
Lord we have that history well tol 
Massachusetts Historical S t Py 
1014. Volume XLVII. ( Bosto1 
of the matter which makes up this é 
comment nm, as it appe 1 sé y tre I 
tion of this journal devoted to historica vs 
large an extent the volum: yf the soci S 
consist of material relating to the nineteent 
fy ve tle | n tl SOCIE 
most notewortl papers e pre \ 
Stanwood, on the history of recipr 
of Mr. Charles Francis Ad s, entitle \ ( 
in which he rewrites the | t f ] 
diplomacy respecting Amer ( 
leading groups of documentar t 
letters addressed to Jonat Russe be 
of Elbridge G vy in 1813 1814 
of Argyll to Charles S é 1s S65 
laneous but interesting set of letters of the 
same period. Yet earlier c iries are 1 
curious paper on witchcraft by Cot Mathe 


by Robert Calef which Mr. 


group of papers from the British Museum « 
tween John Wilkes and Boston 
Washington and parties, 1789-179 

Nantucket: a History. By R. A. Doug 
(New York and London, G, P. Putnam’s Sons 
is the first comprehensive account of this well 
Macy’s History of Nantucket, first published i1 
in his foreword that a new history of 
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eneral desire for some time past, and this is certainly just such a 


book. There are twenty chapters, covering a variety of topics. The 
first five treat of the geology and physiography of the island, its legends, 


he aborigines, early white settlers, and development. Chapters IX. and 


mass of 


X. are on the nineteenth century and contain a heterogeneous 
facts—not 2 ntinuous historical ative. as the hor himself 
I not a continuous historical marrative, as the author lIms¢ 
admits. The remaining chapters are essays on subjects which have little 
connection with each other, several of them by other writers. The more 
important are those on the whale fishery, Quakerism, Nantucket records, 


eminent Nantucketers, life-saving service and wrecks, newspapers, flora, 
[he chief characteristic of the volume is the enormous amount of 
detail respecting families, houses, place-names, and facts of every con- 


vable kind, important and trivial. Much of this material is arranged 


in chronological order and gives one the impression that he is reading a 
diary or the local column of a country newspaper, rather than a history. 
Nevertheless some of the chapters are valuable, especially those on the 


early development of the island, Quakerism, and Nantucket records, and 
The chapter on Nantucket 


that on newspapers by Harry B. Turner. 
flora by Grace Brown Gardner is important and contains a fifteen-page 
ist of the plants growing on the island. The volume is for the most part 
naterial +} Cl ions are 


bas 1 on a larg mass of first-hand materia nougn Tew 


given. It is undoubtedly the best history of Nantucket yet written and 


must be read by all who wish to know the history, especially in the 
nineteenth century, of this unique community. 


Marcus W. JERNEGAN 


: North, First Official Pistol Maker of the United States: a 
Memoir. By S. N. D. North, LL.D., and Ralph H. North. (Concord, 
N. H., the Rumford Press, 1913, pp. xii, 207.) Colonel Simeon North 


(1765-1851) was an ingenious, capable, and public-spirited manufacturer 
of fire-arms, and a man of sterling character, whose word was as good as 
his bond. Few materials for his life exist, except an imperfect series in 
fea 


ica- 


Washington archives of his correspondence and contracts with th 


1g 
eral government. Chiefly on the basis furnished by these, two of his 
great-grandsons have compiled this memoir, partly in order to do honor 
to his memory, and partly to illustrate the history of an interesting branch 
of Connecticut manufactures. The title of the book refers to Simeon 
North’s position as the first, and for many years the sole, civilian maker 
of pistols for the United States government; for pistols, almost as many 
as he made, were manufactured in the government armories at Spring 
field and Harper’s Ferry from 1795 on. North’s contracts began in 1799 
That of 1813 is noteworthy as being the first United States contract for 


fire-arms with interchangeable parts, such standardization, not before 
ther varieties of manufacture, being made possible by 


this applied to 
North’s inventions of appropriate machinery. Excellent illustrations 
show some of the models of the 50,000 pistols he made for the govern- 


| 

| 

| 
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ment between 1799 and 1828, and of the 18,000 musk le between 
that date and 1851, when he died. His fift rs of work under govert 
ment contracts were con luc tea he ent Sal I I f the gover 


ment, and without the need of controversy. They were fift ears of 


quiet and conscientious labors, fruitful in improve nt iw c the 
government reaped the benefits An unpretending ket the | kK 1S 
interesting and, within its limited sphere, of 
Pen mia, the Keyst 
Pen ypacke! , ernor ol! ( ) 
hris pl r "ower (4 IQI4 
ex lee nd presidetr HH 
1 very intere 
("on lerable rit 
much of his knowledge fr e raw 
1) 
manuscript, seldom used. | notes are g 
the author quotes, they I € e } 
of a vessel and delay progress Refer , 
short and popular histor | f ( 
ography 1 gener ] S 
most ul thodox co f } ‘ 


many new and curious data, interwoven 


romance. There is little attempt at interpretation or expr n | 


10n For the most pat el e sified 

or topic. Sixteen chapters trace the history of the t 

career from the found of the e | ( een ¢ 
ters give the history of the separate subjects, sl t 

ence, law, education, religion, natural res 
and transportation. Curiously enough, agriculture and the 

the thrifty “ Dutch” farmer of the great central valley were not select 


for separate treatment. The book contains over a hundr well-chose1 


illustrations. 


Relatively more attention is given to the Germans and Quakers tl 
to the Scotch-Irish. Swedish and Dutch settlements on tl] Delaw 
are each honored with a chapter, the Scotch-Irish none. Why an el 


ment in the population of such size and strengt f character 


such great force in the history of bot! e state I , I 
be properly recognized, we do not presume to stat The author wrot 
his book with a purpose; local pride and patriotism have led 

lect only those facts which display the state in her best clothes. In 
view of history, it must be admitted, something of trut t cut 

lost. It is true a beautiful capitol was built without taxing or borrowing 


but why no mentiom of the scandalous misus f tl state's mone\ 


half refer to original materials The story is told t mple 
anguage, Dringing oO V \ nany 
{ 
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building? There is no quarrel with the contrast made between the 
hearty response of Pennsylvania and the recalcitrant attitude of Massa- 
lusetts during the War of 1812. We do think it unfair, however, to 
to point out either the offensive conduct of Pennsylvania during the 
le great energy shown then by the Bay 
Colony. We are curious to know why Franklin, James Wilson, and 
Albert Gallatin are not included along with Buchanan, Quay, Cameron, 
1ose who by force of character and intelligence dominated 
the affairs of the state. To say that James Wilson perhaps more than 
ny other affected the results reached in the memorable convention of 
1787 is to ignore the work of the master-builder, James Madison 


W. T. Roor. 


A History of the General Property Tax in Illinois. By Robert Mur- 
ray Haig, Ph.D. University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, 
vol. III., nos. 1 and 2.] (Urbana, University of Illinois, 1914, pp. 235.) 
It is impossible in the course of a three or four hundred word review 
to do justice to a book of so many pages. The monograph of Mr. Haig 


is one of the many evidences of a larger interest in taxation stimulated 


by changing economic conditions. The states are coming to a realiza- 
tion of the absurdity of present methods, but an awakening of the people 
yet remains to be accomplished. Painstaking presentation of facts in a 
simple, straightforward way will help to do this. This, I take it, has 
been Mr. Haig’s purpose. 

Under the divisions of the Pre-Territorial Origin, the Formative 
Period, the Debt Paying Period and the Present Day Period the author, 


in twelve chapters, presents the prosaic, sordid story of taxation in IlIli- 


I 
nois. His conclusions are practically the same as those of every investi- 
gator in the tax history of our states. The catalogue of them includes 
gross undervaluation, lack of uniformity, lack of universality or com- 
pleteness of assessment, and defective administration. What more could 
be wanted for an absurd fiscal policy? 

The steps which may be taken in dealing with the situation are modi- 
fied, unfortunately, by political conditions based upon the old motto 
“We know where we are now; why make any change?” But even this 


view does not prevent c 


lification and simplification of the code and it 
ought not to stand too long against the establishment of a tax commis- 
sion. No tax commission can get very far without coming flat against 
the old general property provisions in the constitutions. Segregation of 
state and local revenues would relieve both the state and the communi- 
ties from many embarrassing things. The great dragon in the way is 
the corporation standing out against any change in the general property 
tax when applied to them in contrast to the individual who moves about 
on two feet. All of these proposals Mr. Haig brings out clearly in his 
concluding chapter. The book, if it could be forced into the eyesight of 
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rit 


political leaders, ought to bring at least prickings of nsciel 


t} 


over the barren waste in 


Semi-Centennial History of West I ! By ] rton ( 


lahan, Professor o 
versity. (Charleston, West Va.,Semi-Centennial Comn nof West Vir- 
ginia, 1913, pp. ix, 594.) While the early settlement, the early industrial 
and social life, the historic highways, first railre 
contest between eastern and western Virginia are mort ttractivel 
scientifically presente 1 than heret 


contributions of Professor Callahan’s Sco-¢ 


be found in the chapters upon the period since | 
these and by the use of carefully selected rat by numerous 


7 4 ] } + 
Dy experiences under trontier cor ns al ‘ 
new hopes, and new ) ns, W ‘ ( 
pts to re te \ \\ \ 
lariy her own. Conceived as they generally ar in e 


men, such patriotic productions as this one rarely contain much that is 
or wortn bi 1oT eg 
it treats a1 for those wv be ‘ by its 
entific methods, this volume is the work of a master. It shoul 
doubtless will soon displace the older and less scientific histories of W 


Virginia. 
An interesting feature of the book, one of great valu 


researchers, is its numerous and in some instances rare maps Be 


ning with a map of the District of Augusta and following with one 
the later mother-counties of 1790, practically every important phase 
the industrial and political development of the state from that time to tl 
present is illustrated either by drawings t author or by repr 
tions of maps in the Library of Congress Those vering the 


since the formation of the state suggest many fruitful toy of rest 


in its modern political and industrial development. The 1 n 


narrative, consisti 
bibliography, a comprehensive subject-index, and about thirty spc 
articles upon such topics as education, transportation, mineral r 
taxation, horticulture, etc. 

CHARLES H. AMBLER 


The Establishment of State Government tn California, 1846-185 
By Cardinal Goodwin, M.A. (New York, the Macmillan Company, 
1914, pp. xiv, 359.) Mr. Goodwin belongs to that group of younger 


she linois fiscal 

FRANK L, McVey 
maps, that the story of the industrial and 1 wakening of West 
Virginia is told; that one sees those earlier pioneer ideals, determined 
minds of politicians and executed by their zealous but ill-intormed het 
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scholars who, under direction of Professor Herbert E. Bolton, have been 
making fresh researches in the Bancroft Collection, University of Cali- 
fornia. His contributions to Overland Monthly and the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly are forerunners of this book, which covers with 
painstaking detail the political aspects of California history durin 
eventful years 1846-1850. “ The Interregnum”, “ The Constitutional 
ion”, and “ The Organization of State Government”, are the 


divisions treated in a total of nineteen chapters. 


he book reflects the spirit of dispassionate investigation, the author 
making ex ive use of the sources and showing acquaintance with a 
wide range OI secondary writers. 11S method aimost preciudes the pos- 
sibility of literary style and makes it difficult to preserve true perspective. 
Conscientious regard for technique is everywhere evidenced. 

Perhaps the chief specific contribution is in adducing the evidence to 


show that, contrary to the commonly accepted view, the delegates in the 
Constitutional Convention who advocated the wide eastern boundary for 
California were not a group of southern men conspiring to form a state 
so vast that subsequent division by an east-and-west line into two states 
would prove necessary. The evidence goes to show it was not section- 
1 “desire to obtain immediate admission to statehood” that 
prompted the delegates (p. 174). 
Models for California were found in the constitutions of Iowa and 


states were cited 


New York, and the constitutions of “twenty individ 
during the proceedings of the Convention” (p. 237). Honorable John 
Currey, former chief justice of the supreme court of California, in a 
personal letter to the present reviewer, speaks of loaning a volume con- 
taining the constitutions of all thirty states to a delegate (probably Lip- 
pitt), and adds: “ That it was used in the Convention I do not doubt” 
\ few typographical errors are noted: as in spelling diputacion (p 
Pedrorena (pp. 84, 128), and Botts’ (p. 203); use of the wrong 
numeral for a second foot-note (p. 137); omission of volume-number 
l 


to Hittell (p. 224). The index 


in citation to Bancroft (p. 219), an 
should be more complete. Thus one looks in vain for such important 
names as Halleck, Lippitt, Benton, Clay, President Taylor. 

Mr. Goodwin is tempted at times to go too far afield, as in devoting 
generous space to the Panic of 1837 (pp. 175-177), and congressional 
land grants for educational purposes (pp. 198 ff.). The book would 
have been improved if the author had better succeeded in the difficult 
task of weaving all into more readable narrative. Nevertheless it will 
prove a welcome and valuable contribution towards the preparation of 
the worthy history of California—which has not yet been written. 


ROcKWELL D. Hunt. 


The Descendants of Jéran Kyn of New. Sweden. By Gregory B. 
Keen, LL.D. (Philadelphia, the Swedish Colonial Society, 1913, pp. 
318.) Joran Kyn, commonly called Joran Snohuitt (“ Snow-white’’), 


a 
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was a Swedish colonist who arrived in New Sweden with Governor 
Johan Printz in 1643 and became the chief proprietor of land at Upland, 
now Chester, Pennsylvania, but was not otherwise cor 3] 10us iF 
volumes II.-VII. of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy (1878-1883) Dr. Keen published a series of gen 9 urticl 
upon the descendants of this patr I e articles ( n 
recognized as of high merit, partly on the « o ¢ 

cal accuracy f ss, but n v be f t 
teresting bi graphica t res \ I 7 


\portant persons New Jersey 
ennsyivania, anda ieliaware who inte < nts 
re + them | ir ‘ 
were related to them. These articles ] K \ pres t of t 
new Swedish Colonial Society, has now « \ that 
society. It supplic the ] rgest amount of ir f emat ssil 1, print 
respecting any section of the Swedish population on the Delaware Rive 


after the times of Swedish rule. For 


in the sixth generation (beyond which the mpilation does 1 


( i i 
numbered not less than 264, and no doubt est s descend- 
ants may be counted by thousands, furnishing a striking exa ple of the 
wide diffusion of blood of an early Swedish settler on the Delaware 
Also many colonial worthies of English and other dé nt have the 
record in the book rhe compiler states that mar lditions have been 
made to what was printed in the orig ticles the Pennsylvania 


Magazine, and this seems to be the case; but he als ys that no atte 
has been made to introduce information derived from Dr. Amandus 


Tohnson’s Swedish Settlements on the Delaware, previously published by 
the same society, and this is a distinct d 


many data which might profitably have been work 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


€ Association noids itS annual meeting, With an altractis pro- 
gramme Chicago on December 29, 30, and 31 The usu 
aescriptive rt the meeting wi app r in our next number. 
ecutive Council, at its preliminary meeting OF \ov¢ mber 28, voted to 


that the meeting of December, 1916, be held in Cincinnati; 


that of 1915 is by vote of the Association to be held in Washington. It 
was reported that war conditions compel for the present a suspension 
of activity in the preparation of the Bibliography of Modern English 


The Pacific Coast Branch held its autumn meeting in San Francisco 


in the last days of November. The intercalary meeting which the Am«¢ 


Association is to hold on the Pacific Slope in 1915 has 
been fixed for the three days July 21 (San Francisco), 22 (Berkel 
»2 (Palo Alto), with an opening meeting on the evening of July 20. 


The programme is expected to be devoted specifically to 


the history of 
the Pacific Ocean and the various countries upon its shores. 
The first volume of the Annual Report for 1913 is in galley-proot; 


the second volume, Papers of James A. Bayard, edited by Miss Elizabeth 


P. Donnan, is nearly ready for the press. The next report of the His- 


torical Manuscripts Commission will contain the extant papers of R. M 


T. Hunter, with perhaps other Virginian papers of his time. 
The manuscript of the annual bibliography, Writings on American 
History, 1013, prepared by Miss Grace G. Griffin, has gone to the Yale 
University Press. In order that continuance of publication by that press 
may be ensured, members are earnestly reminded that a large increase 


of sales of the volume for 1912 is requisite. 


In the Original Narratives series, publication of Narratives 0} the 
Insurrections has, by a mishap to the index, been deferred to the spring. 


In the September number of the Hist ry Teacher's Magazine, Dr. R. 


In the 1b 
V. D. Magoffin commences a series of articles on the Teaching of Roman 
History, with a chapter on the Archaeological History of Rome after 
450 B. C.; Professor William: F. Russell contributes an historical ac- 
count of the Early Teaching of History in Secondary Schools, while the 
editos makes sagacious and timely observations on the European War 
and History Teachers. In the October issue are to be noted “Early 
Rome and Italy ”, by Professor G. W. Botsford, “ A Single Aim in His- 
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tory Teaching”, by Leroy F. Jackson, 
of Elihu B. Washburne, written in 1870-1871 while was minister 


‘ambassador”) of the United States Par The number for 


‘ 


vember is notable, apart from its leading 


the Roman Empire by Professor W. L. W ns 
David Snedden, commissioner of Education in M 
Teaching of History in Secondary Scl with a re 


George L. Burr on “ What History shall we Teach: n t eof De 


cember are articles by | 


tory fruitful for Research”, by Profes 


History in a Technical School, and | W. Ware, ~ 
on the War of 1812” 
PERSONAL 
Rear-Admiral Al fre Thayer M n. U. S. N. retire nD 
cember 1 at Washington, where he ha ber 
association with the Carnegie Institution of ngtor Bort R4 


at West Point, the son of a distingui l pr r of et 


familiar with French systems of scientific 


to that remarkable clearness and directness 
which always distinguishe His 1 
entrance into the Naval Academy 


nal ] +7 wrath r + enter 
sell, modestly but with great inte S 


can naval history, in a most enjoyable bool f remi! e! 


From Sail to Steam (1907 
of Napier, the writing of a book on The Gulf a» i Inland |Waters 

Civil War, and the call to lecture on naval history at the Naval \W 
College founded in 1885, turned him to the career of the historiar His 
first great work, The Influence of Sea Power upon Histor 78 3 


(1890), may fairly be said to have achieved a greater influet 


the public mind of Europe and America than any other histor | bool 
of our generation. However largely the contemporary state of | 


may be responsible for such an effect, the book deserved its s 
considered solely from the point of view of the historian, for the pows 
of lucid thought, the penetration and insight, with which ¢ 
extracted the meaning from history, are rare and impressive g 
his style, sinewy, direct, and simple, yet cultivated, was suit 1 to 
workings of a strong mind dealing with momentous themes. The sam 
qualities, with fuller opportunities for research, marked The 

of Sea Power upon the French Revolution and Empire (1892), T/ 
of Nelson, the Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain (159 
and Sea Power in its Relations to the War of 1812 (1905); but his fir 
book had made his reputation secure. The fresh vista whic! 


opened into history could never be closed. In 1902 he was president 01 


the American Historical Association. It was characteristi that he 
chose as the theme of his presidential address Subordination in H 


ofessor P. Or I 
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torical Treatment, the necessity and method of such grouping and em- 
phasis as should present in truthful proportions the central elements of 
the historian’s thought. Admiral Mahan was a man of elevated and 
religious character, of profitable and delightful conversation, modest, 
courteous, and lovable. 

Professor Reinhold Koser of Berlin died in that city on August 25, 
1914, at the age of sixty-two years. He was general director of the 


Prussian State Archives, and had published numerous works relating to 


urg-Prussia and the Hohenzollerns, the most important being 
his Gescht hte Friedri hs des Grossen. 


Georges Perrot, perpetual secretary of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles-Lettres, and joint author with the late Charles Chipiez of the 


well-known Histoire de l’Art dans ?Antiquité, died in the last days of 


William Nelson, for more than thirty years corresponding secretary 
of the New Jersey Historical Society, died on August 10, at the age of 
>» history of New Jersey there was no higher authority 
Besides many other useful publications in that field, and in that of the 

1 hil 


history and bibliography of early American newspapers, he had edited 


nearly all the volumes of the New Jersey Archives. 
Miss Margaret S. Morriss has been promoted to an assistant profes- 
hip In history at Mt. Holyoke College. 


Dr. Annie Heloise Abel has been appointed to a full professorship 


of history in Goucher College. 


Mr. Morgan P. Robinson has been elected archivist of the Virginia 
State Library, assuming the duties of that office on January 1, 1915. 

Dr. Robert G. Caldwell has been appointed assistant professor of 
history at Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 

Professor David L. Patterson of the University of Kansas is supply- 
ing the place of Professor A. L. P. Dennis of the University of Wis- 


consin during the present academic year. 


GENERAL 


Professor F. K. Ginzel of the Prussian Institute for Astronomical 
Calculations has issued a third volume, concluding his Handbuch der 
Mathematischen und Technischen Chronologie, das Zeitrechnungswesen 
der Volker (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1914, pp. vii, 445), which contains a mass 
of information useful to the historian in solving the intricate and un- 
usual problents of chronology. 

Messrs. Putnam are shortly to publish a volume by Miss Ruth Putnam 
on Alsace and Lorraine from Caesar to Kaiser, 57 B. C.—1871 A. D., 
a study dealing with the political affiliations of the provinces throughout 
their history. 


4 
i} 
> 
> 
at 
june, a ne age ot eignty-one 
Vis 
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Art and Archaeology in its November number preset n its series 
upon Masterpieces of Aboriginal American Art by Prot r W. HL 
Holmes, an illustrated account of minor examples of mosa k 
has also an illustrated account of the German excavations at Baalbek 


Professor L. B. Paton 


The October and November Bulletins of New York Public Library 


continue its check-list of newspapers a1 ficial gaz 


for Virginia, and its list of work 
nomic and sociological sections Che library has 
Works relating to the History and ( 


Countries (pp. 278), extracted trom a series of its Bulletis 


Numerous articles have appeared in 1 nt mor regarding the 
superstition about ritual murder by thi VS, al in ex tive inve 
gation of the subject can now be found in Le Crime Riti hie es Juifs 


(Paris, Téqui, 1914, pp. 376) by A. Mont 


The Biblui niale, t » D 1] isned Sig I Cl 
opens with the first volume of the Storia del ( mie? Gino |] 
zatto. This volume begins with ancient tim ind com wn 


Renaissance The work will be complete in two \ me 


War's Aftermath: a prelimindry Study of the Eug War as 
illustrated by the Civil War of the United States and ti tte Wars in 
the Balkans, by Dr. David Starr Jordan and Harvey E. Jordan, is more 
particularly a study, confessedly tentative and somewhat lacking in defi 
nite scientific results, of the effect of the 


manhood in the South 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: C. H. Hull, The Service of Sta- 
tistics to History (Quarterly Publication of the American Statis 
Association, March); A. Cavalli, /1 Fenomeno As ut lai “‘ ¢ 
legia” Antichi alle “ Corporazion.” Medioevali, 1. (Rivista Inter 
nale di Scienze Sociali e Discipline Ausiliarie, October); M. Vauthier 
La Doctrine du Contrat Social (Revue dé Université de Bruxe 
May). 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

Outlines of Ancient History from the Earliest Tin to the Fa f 
the Roman Empire in the West, A. D. 476, by Harold \ 
bridge University Press, pp. 458) is a very compressed narrative 

to attain a high standard of accuracy. 

The Macmillan Company are shortly to publish a “ General Index” 
to Dr. J. G. Frazer’s The Golden Bough series. 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate announce a volume on the Antiquity 
of Man, by Professor Arthur Keith. 
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The Princeton University Press has brought out Biblical Libraries: 
a Sketch of Library History from 3400 B. C. to A. D. 150, by E. C. 
Richardson, librarian of Princeton University. 

Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge has recently published two brief treatises, 
popular in character, and perhaps somewhat hasty in workmanship, yet 
representing much learning, A History of the Egyptian People, and 
The Literature of the Egyptian People. 

An elaborate volume by D. Mallet is devoted to Les Premiers Etab- 
lissements des Grecs en Egypte, VII¢ et VIe Siécles (Paris, Leroux, 
1914). 

Dr. D. G. Hogarth is the author of a recent addition to the Home 
University Library, The Ancient East, which covers the history of 
Western Asia between 1000 B. C. and the conquests of Alexander. 

Mr. S. Langdon, in Tammuz and Ishtar (Oxford University Press, 
1914, pp. 208) presents a monograph upon Babylonian religion and 
theology containing extensive extracts from the Tammuz liturgies and 
the whole of the Arbela oracles. 


Important contributions to Greek history are made by A. Ledl, Stu- 
dien zur aelteren Athenischen Verfassungsgeschichte (Heidelberg, Winter, 
1914); Paul Foucart, Les Mystéres d’Eleusis (Paris, Picard, 1914) ; and 
E. Pokarny, Studien zur Griechischen Geschichte im Sechsten und Fiinf- 
ten Jahrzehnt des Vierten Jahrhunderts v. Chr. (Griefswald, 1914, pp. 
167). 

The Loeb Classical Library has added two new volumes recently, vol. 
II. of Suetonius, translated by Professor J. C. Rolfe, and the first volume 
of a two-volume edition of Xenophon’s Cyropaedia by Mr. Walter 
Miller. 

L’Hellénisation du Monde Antique (Paris, Alcan, 1914) contains a 
series of illuminating lectures by V. Chapot, G. Colin, A. Croiset, J. 
Hatzfeld, A. Jardé, P. Jouguet, G. Leroux, A. Reinach, and T. Reinach 
delivered at the School of Higher Social Studies in Paris. 


A. W. Pickard-Cambridge of Balliol College, Oxford, is the author 
of one of the latest additions to the Heroes of the Nations series, De- 
mosthenes and the Last Days of Greek Freedom (Putnam). 


The July-September number of the American Journal of Archaeology 
contains, from the hands of Messrs. W. H. Buckler and David N. Robin- 
son, the text, translation, and an elaborate description of and commen- 
tary upon a Greek inscription from Sardes, setting forth honors received 
by one Menogenes, 6-1 B. C., and casting light on municipal government 
in Sardes and on the union of cities of Asia under Augustus, This is 
followed by Professor Colburn’s third article on Lanuvium. 


There is now available a second, revised and enlarged edition of G. 
Dottin, Manuel pour servir Etude de VAntiquité Celtique (Paris, 


| 
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Champion, 19?4, pp. 500). Still another useful volume for thx 
toric period is Feldhaus, Die Technik der Vorzeit, der Geschichtlichen 
Zeit, und der Naturvilker (Leipzig, Engelmann, 1914 

Under the title A travers le Monde Romain (Paris, Fontemoing) Pro- 
fessor René Cagnat of the French Institute publishes lectures given by 
him at the Musée Guimet, dealing vividly with some aspects of Roman 
civilization. 

A well-made book of distinctly popular character is Republican Rome, 
by H. L. Havell, the second of the Great Nations series, published by 
Stokes and Company. 

Dr. W. Brewitz, Scipio Africanus Maior in Spanien, 210-206 (Tiib- 
ingen, Laupp, 1914, pp. viii, 86) is a doctoral dissertation. An elaborate 
folio volume, with various maps, on Die Keltiberer und ihre Kriege mit 
Rom (Munich, Bruckmann, 1914) is by A. Schulten 

Dr. W. Warde Fowler has followed his general work on the re- 
ligious ideas of the Romans by a special study on Roman Ideas of Deity 
in the Last Century before the Christian Era, which consists of lectures 
delivered at Oxford (Macmillan). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: F. W. von Bissing, Denkméler 
sur Geschichte des Kunst Amenophis IV. (Sitzungsberichte der K. Bayer- 
ischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. KI., 1914, 3); H. Vin- 
cent, Gézer et l’Archéologie Palestinienne aprés six Ans de Fouilles, I. 
(Revue Biblique, July); H. Treidler, Die Skythen und ihre Nachbar- 
volker (Archiv fiir Anthropologie, XLI. 3); S. Heinlein, Der Wirt- 
schaftliche Niedergang Ioniens und der lonische Auf 
Rundschau, July); F. M. T. Bohl, Die Juden im Urteil der Griechischen 
und Rémischen Schriftsteller (Theologisch Tijdschrift, XLVIII. 5 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 

General reviews: W. Bauer, Neues Testament, Apostelgeschichte und 
Apostolisches Zeitalter (Theologische Rundschau, June); E. Kloster 
mann, Kirchengeschichte, Altchristliche Litteratur, I1., ibid.). 

The twenty-seventh Betheft of the Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestament- 
liche Wissenschaft contains a collection of Studien sur Semitischen 
Philologie und Religionsgeschichte dedicated to Professor Julius Well- 
hausen on his seventieth birthday, May 17, 1914. Among the twenty- 
one papers are: A. A. Bevan, ‘Mohammed’s Ascension to Heaver 
K. Budde, “Zur Geschichte des Buches Ames”: C. F. Burney, “ The 


Topography of Gideon’s Rout of the Mid 


Schlacht von Taanach”; J. Meinhold, “Zur Frage der Kultuszentr 
sation”; R. W. Rogers, “ Sennacherib and Judah”, and A. Rahlfs, “ Ver- 


zeichnis der Schriften Julius Wellhausens” 


The Bampton Lectures for 1913, The Church in Rome in the First 
Century, by Rev. George Edmundson (Longmans), adhere to the tradi- 


ianites”; P. Haupt, “ Dic 
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tion of St. Peter’s visit to Rome in 42 and trace with much detail his 
subsequent movements. 

[wo more fascicles have been added to Cuthbert H. Turner’s Ec- 
clesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima (Oxford University 
Press), the first containing documents relating to the Council of Nicaea, 
the second the acts of the councils of Gangra and Antioch. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: C. Erbes, Die Zeit des Mura- 
torischen Fragments (Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, XXXV. 3); 
P. Corssen, Das Martyrium des Bischofs Cyprian, 1. (Zeitschrift fiir die 
Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, XV. 3); W. Soltau, Das Pontifikale 
Jahrbuch und seine Rekonstruction (Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXV. 
3); C. Guignebert, Le Dogme de la Trinité, I-IV. (Scientia, XXXII, 
XXXIII., XXXVII.). 

MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


When the war broke out, steps had been lately taken toward the 


‘reation in Rome, on the model of existing national historical institu- 


tions, of an Hungarian Historical Institute, on governmental foundation 


1 


but helped by the munificence of Mgr. Fraknoi, and toward the enlarge- 


ment of the existing Bohemian mission into a permanent Bohemian His- 
torical Institute; but it is not known whether these projects can now be 
pursue 

Mr. George W. Robinson, secretary of the Harvard Graduate School, 
has prepared the first English translation of Eugippius: the Life of Saint 
Severinus, which may be had from the University Press. 

P. Noailles, in the first part of his Les Collections de Novelles de 

l’Empereur Justinicn, dealt with Origine et Formation sous Justinien 
(Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1912, pp. xx, 267), and in the second part has 
published La Collection Grecque des 168 Novelles (Bordeaux, Cadoret, 
1914, pp. 212). 
The period from 750 to the Concordat of Worms in 1122 is dealt with 
in the first volume, and the ensuing period to the middle of the four- 
teenth century in the second volume of E, Eichmann, Kirche und Staat 
(Paderborn, Sch6ningh, 1912, 1914) in Quellensammlung zur Kirchlichen 
Rechtsgeschichte und sum Kirchenrecht. 

A Problem in the Use of Parallel Source Material in Medieval His- 
tory: the Capture of Jerusalem in 1099, by Dr. Frederic Duncalf of the 
University of Texas, is a suggestive essay on the use of sources (Bulletin 
of the University of Texas, no. 224). 

A recent publication of the Gérres Gesellschaft is the first volume of 
F. E. Schneider, Die Rémische Rota (Paderborn, Schéningh, 1914). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: E. Seckel, Studien zu Benedictus 
Levita, VIII. (Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir aeltere Deutsche Ge- 
schichtskunde, XX XIX. 2); De Boor, Suidas und die Exzerptsammlung, 


Modern European Histor) 


+ 


Il. (Bvzantinische Zeitschrift, XXIII 


Gréce et dans les Iles aprés les C) ‘ nc] R 1"] 
XVIII. 2); N. Paulu Hauptscl 


lasses im Mittelalter (Historisches Jahr AAAV. 3 


toire Diplomatique, X 


General review: W. Kohler, Air 
schichte, Reformationszeit (Theologische Ru ' \ 
The Arnold Prize Essay for 1914 
B. Black, “a study in Anglo-French Re 1589-1602 
A recent volume by Sandonnini gives a1 nt of /] Generale Rat- 
mondo Montecuccoli e la sua Famiglia (Modena, Ferraguti, 1914 
George G. Butler is the editor of A J 1 of the First Two Cam 
paigns of the Seven Years’ War by Hor St. Paul e-c 
colonel of cavalry in the Austrian army (Cambri lov Univer t ress) 
The Grand Tour in the Eighteenth Century (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1914, pp. xiii, 478), by Professor William E. Mead « 


Wesleyan University, combines in an uncommon degree interes 


scholarship. Attention is centred on France, Italy, and Germany, with 
some reference to the Low Countries, Switzerland, a1 Spain. There 


are chapters on water travel, roads, carriages, inns, the c of travel 
its dangers and annoyances, and other topics, all supported by abundant 


citations of authorities, and illustrated from contemporary 
The fifth volume of Professor Oman’s History of the Peninsular Wa 
(Oxford University Press) covers the years 1811-1812 


The August 1 issue of La Civilta Catt 1 was a number prepare 


in commemoration of the centenary of the restoration of the Society of 


Jesus in 1914. Among the volumes recently issued on the history of the 
society during the century are P. Albers, Liber Saecularis, Historiae 
Societatis Jesu ab anno 1814 ad annum 1014 (Rome, 1914); J. Be 
chon, La Compagnie de Jésus en France, Histoire d’un Si (1 
already mentioned, Paris, Beauchesne, 1914, pp. xlvi, 568 and P. Les 
mes Frias, La Provincia de Espatia de la Compania de Jesus, 1815-1863 
(Madrid, Rivadeneyra, 1914, pp. 254). A comprehensive history 
Gesuiti dalle Origini ai nostri Giorni (Rome, Civ/ta Cattolica, 1914, pp 
600) is the work of E. Rosa. All of the above authors are met f 
the society. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: E. Griselle (Le P? le Galles 
et Alliance Anglaise au Temps de Henri Il’. et de Louis XIII, (Revu 
d’Histoire Diplomatique, XXVIII. 1); G. Guillot, Un Témoin Italien de 
la Guerre des Impériaux contre les Turcs, 1683 (ibid.); J. F. Chance, 
The Treaty of Hanover (English Historical Review, Octobe A. de 
Curzon, L’Ambassade du Comte des Alleurs a Constantinople, 1747-1754 
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(Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, XXVIII. 3); A. Auzoux, Un Incident 
Diplomatique entre l’Espagne et le Directoire, 1798-1709 (Revue des 
Etudes Historiques, May); L. B. Jackes, Ghent and the Treaty (Cana- 
dian Magazine, December); L. Pingaud, Alexandre I*" et Metternich 
d’aprés les Rapports de Lebzeltern, 1816-1826. (Revue d'Histoire Diplo- 
matique, XXVIII. 2); A. Bourguet, La France et la Russie de 1848 a 
1854 (ibid.); E. Daudet, A Travers les Origines d’une Guerre [1870- 
1871] (Revue des Deux Mondes, September 15). 


THE GREAT WAR 


[An historical journal of scientific aims may hesitate to take note 
of the swarm of ephemeral publications which assume to relate the 
history of the present war before it is anywise possible to do so; but 
collections of official documents have a permanent value, and certain 
other books, from their character or the standing of their authors, seem 


to deserve that the student’s attention should be directed to them. ] 


First in date among the collections of official documents relating to 
the outbreak of hostilities may be placed the British “ White Paper”, 
Correspondence respecting the European Crisis (“ Papers by Command, 
7467, Miscellaneous, No. 6, 1914”), despatches and telegrams bearing 
date from July 20 to August 4, and the supplements (Cd. 7445, 7596, 
“ Miscellaneous, Nos. 8 and 10”) containing Sir E. Goschen’s despatch 
dated London, August 8, and that of Sir Maurice de Bunsen dated 
London, September 1. The octavo blue-book Great Britain and the 
European Crisis (pp. 144), contains all these together with speeches of 
Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith, August 3-6. The German “ White 
Book” was issued both in German and in an authorized English trans- 
lation, Germany's Reasons for War with Russia (Berlin, Liebheit), 
official narrative with documents. The Russian “ Orange Book” appears 
in both French and English in the British publication Documents re- 
specting the Negotiations preceding the War, published by the Russian 
Government (Cd. 7626, “ Miscellaneous, No. 11”), the “ Gray Paper” of 
3elgium in French and English, in Diplomatic Correspondence respect- 
ing the War published by the Belgian Government (Cd. 7627, “ Miscel- 
laneous, No. 12”). More recently the British government has also 
issued Correspondence respecting Events leading to the Rupture of Re- 
lations with Turkey (Cd. 7628, “ Miscellaneous, No. 13”), and as we go 
to press we receive the French government’s “ Yellow Book ”, Documents 
Diplomatiques, etc., which takes a wider range than the preceding, espe- 
cially with respect to events before July, 1914. 

The “ White Papers” of England and Germany, the “ Orange Paper ” 
of Russia and “Gray Paper” of Belgium, and some other diplomatic 
documents relating to the war, have been reprinted from the New York 
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Times in a convenient booklet. The Times also issues an English trans- 
lation of the French “ Yellow Book”. The German book and nearly all 
of the Russian are reprinted in Why We Are at War (Oxford, Clarendon 


Press, pp. 251), by six members of the Oxford faculty of modern history. 


The issues of International Conciliation for October and November 
(nos. 83 and 84) are occupied with official documents bearing upon the 
European war. 

The English Historical Association has published, as Leaflet no. 36, 
History of the Present War, an eight-page bibliography for the use of 
teachers of history. Another, by Professor Clarence Perkins, appears 
in the History Teacher's Magazine for November 


Guerre de 1914: Documents Officiels, Textes, Législatifs et Régle- 
mentaires (Paris, Dalloz, 1914) is a pamphlet of the laws an 
especially applicable to France when entering upon the state of war. It 
will be supplemented by further issues. The historical section of the 
French General Staff issued near the outbreak of war a third edition of 
Lieutenant Jacomet, Les Lois de la Guerre Continentale (Paris, Four- 


nier, 1914, pp. 160). 


Professor Albert Bushnell Hart’s The War in Europe (Appleton, 
pp. 254) is an excellent book of its class. Ina plain and simple manner, 
adapted to the uses of the general reader, and in a clear arrangement, 
it treats of the resources, aims, and difficulties of the larger and smaller 
European powers, of considerations of race, and of military and eco- 
nomic rivalries, as conditions of the great struggle, and sets forth the 
manner in which the war began, the leading questions of international 
law and policy which are involved, and the probable results of the 
struggle to America and to the rest of the world. All is treated with 
wide and solid information, with sound judgment, with an excellent 
spirit of impartiality, and with restraint as to prediction. 


Dr. J. Holland Rose has been delivering at Cambridge University a 
series of lectures on The Origins of the War, which have just been 
published by the University Press. 

Gabriel Hanotaux is writing the text for an Histoire Illustrée de la 
Guerre de 1914 (Paris, Nilsson) which is appearing in weekly parts at one 
franc each. A similar publication in sixty-centime parts is Pages d’His- 


toire, 1914 (Paris, Berger-Levrault). The Deutsche Geschichtskalender 
is appearing with the subtitle Der Europdische Krieg in Aktenmassiger 
Darstellung, prepared by Dr. Fiedrich Purlitz. The Revue de Hongrie 
(Budapest) beginning with September is “entiérement consacrée a la 
Guerre”, and is a vehement presentation of the Austro-Hungarian views. 
The September issue of the Siiddeutsche Monatshefte is a “ Nationale 
Kundgebung Deutscher und Oesterreichischer Historiker”, with articles 
by Marcks, Meinecke, Oncken, Lenz, and others. 
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A pamphlet entitled Truth about Germany having been issued by a 
committee of representative Germans, and having somewhat the status 
of an official German justification of the war, Mr. Douglas Sladen has 
issued in reply a volume entitled The Real “ Truth about Germany”: 


Facts about the War, which presents the paragraphs of the German pub- 
lication in English translation and follows each paragraph with contro- 
verting comment. While in the main the book is merely controversial, 


and as such may be thought to fall outside the sphere of this journal, 


re are a sufficient number of documents quoted in the course of the 


debate to give the book, though published near the beginning of the war, 


a certain amount of historical value. 


The Frederick A. Stokes Company have published in a small volume 
Treitschke: Selections from Lectures on Politics, intended to illustrate 
the influence of that historian and publicist upon German thought and 
upon the present war. Messrs. Putnam also have published a book on 
Treitschke: his Life and Work, by Adolf Hausrath, consisting of a criti- 
cal and biographical sketch by this intimate friend, and of nine essays 
by Treitschke containing the essentials of his doctrine of German policy, 
the substance of which had already been made known to those who do 
not read German by the late Professor Cramb’s four lectures entitled 


Germany and England (Dutton). 


Several volumes on the relations between France and Germany were 
published within the year preceding the outbreak of the present war and 
possess a consequent interest. France et Allemagne, 1870-1913 (Paris, 
Perrin, 1913, pp. vili, 307) is a good survey of events from the French 
point of view by R. Pinon. Other books are L. Bruneau, L’Allemagne 
en France (Paris, Plon, 1914, pp. 340); G. Aubert, La Folie Franco- 
Allemande: Etude Contemporaine, 1914 (Paris, Flammarion, 1914, pp. 
xvi, 284); and M. Leroy, L’Alsace-Lerraine, Porte de France, Porte 
d’Allemagne (Paris, Ollendorff, 1914). To these may be added a vol- 
ume on France et Suisse (Paris, Perrin, 1914) by H. Moro. 


Some idea of the German view of England and of the rivalry be- 
tween the two countries may be obtained from E. Sieper, Die Wirtschaft- 
liche Rivalitaét zwischen Deutschland und England (Munich, Oldenbourg, 
1914, pp. 21); from H. A. Walter, Die Neuere Englische Sozial-Politik 
(tbid., pp. xxiv, 179), which has an introduction by Mr. Lloyd George, 
and is the sixth volume of Sieper’s Die Kultur des Modernen Englands, 
a publication with pacifist tendencies; from W. Franz, Britische Kul- 
turkraft im Dienste National-Deutschen Arbeit (Tibingen, Mohr, 1914, 
pp. iv, 67); and from M. Herggelet, Ueber die Wahrscheinlichkeit eines 
Krieges swischen Deutschland und England und iiber die Zukunft der 
beiden Linder (Leipzig, Weigand, 1914, pp. 110), which is an attack on 
Sir Edward Grey, by a German who has lived fifteen years in England. 
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Rather more than the usual interest it ctor tt s to 


Die Neutralisation von Staaten insbeson ed ler Schu i ’ 


Luxemburgs, und des friiheren Kong 1at Berlin, R 

pp. Xvi, 252), by S. Richter Die Gi } j ler We rt | 
zig, Teubner, 1914, pp. iil, 208), by P R. Kye e | 
versity of Gothenburg, is a good survs ritten j before the 


The problems of international law i1 ed in Des Ci le Terri 
toires envisagées dans leur Principe et dans leurs Eff 
Changement de Souveraineté et de Nationalité (Par Riviere, 1914 
236) have been studied by M. Costes The finan 

with in A. Landry and B. Nogaro, La Crise des Finances Publiqu 
France, en Angleterre, en Allemagne (Paris, Alcan, 1914), and M 
Evesque, Les Finances de Guerre au XX® Siécle (ibid., pp. xi, 707) 

of which appeared before the war. The labor side of the problem w 
discussed by P. Louis, Le Syndicalisme Européen (ibid. \mong tl 
discussions of military problems which appeared shortly before the be- 


I 


ginning of hostilities were Etudes sur l’Avant-Guerre (Pat Chapel! 
1914) issued by the historical section of the French General Staff; and 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. Mordacq, La Guerre au XX° Siécle: Essais Stra 
tégigues (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1914, | Xili, 304), tl 
& 4, Pp] 304 

essays being entitled Etude Théorique d’une Situation Stratégique; Les 
Prodromes de Moukden; La Stratégie et la Cavalerie; La Stratégic 
1 


es Places Fortes; Stratégie Navale et Stratégie 


une; and La Durée Probable de la Prochaine Guerre 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: X., La Lotta Nazionale Serba fra 
gli Slavi Meridionali dell’ Austria-Ungheria (Nuova Antologia, Oct 
ber); H. Delbriick, Die Kriegsgefahr [dated 26 July] (Pr 


Jahrbiicher, August); Prince Kotschubei, Das Problem der Triple-En- 
tente: der Russische Gesichtspunkt (ibid., September); F. J. Schmidt 


Das Ethos des Politischen Gleichgewichtsgedankens (ibid., October 
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The Second Report of the Royal Commission on Public Records 
marked as volume II., part I., of the Commission (Cd. 7544), a blu 
book of great interest to historical students, treats, with the same intelli- 
gent care as its predecessor, the constitution and contents of various 
public archives situated outside the Public Record Office, the treatment 
and public use of their papers, and the publications which have been made 


from them, and concludes with important recommendations 


The Royal Historical Society has moved to more commodious quartet 
at 22 Russell Square, Bloomsbury, London. Its programn for th 
session 1914-I9I5 is as follows: “ The Despenser War in Glamorgan 
by J. Conway Davies: “ The Causes of the Anglo-German H tie 
1914, from the historian’s point of view”, by Dr. G. W. Prothero; “A 


French Provincial Assembly during the League”, by Maur Wilkinsor 
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“Some Unpublished Privy Seal Docquets of the Civil War Time”, by 
Hilary Jenkinson and H. Symonds; “ The Spanish Municipal Adminis- 
tration in South America, 1500-1800”, by F. A. Kirkpatrick; “ The 
Errors of Macaulay in his Estimation of the Squires and Parsons of the 
Seventeenth Century ”, by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield; “ Some Correspond- 
ence between Queen Elizabeth and the Czars of Russia”, by Madame 
Inna Lubimenko; “ King’s Scholars in History and Modern Languages 
at Oxford and Cambridge, 1724-1727”, by Oscar Browning: “ The His- 
torical Side of the Old English Poem of Widsith”, by Alfred Anscombe. 


Leaflet no. 35 of the English Historical Association is A Brief Bib- 
liography of British Constitutional History. 


Students will heartily welcome the appearance of the first part (topo- 
graphical) of the Guide to the Reports on Collections of Manuscripts of 
Private Families, Corporations and Institutions in Great Britain and 
Ireland issued by the Historical Manuscripts Commission through 


Wymans. 


As one of the supplementary papers of the British Academy, the 
Oxford University Press issues Roman Britain in 1913 (pp. 60, with 
23 illustrations), by Professor F. Haverfield. 


Among the announcements of the Cambridge University Press is a 
new edition of Beowulf by R. W. Chambers and English Historical Docu- 
ments of the Ninth and Tenth Centuries by Miss F. E. Harmer. 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc has written the introduction and narrative for 
The Book of the Bayeux Tapestry, presenting the complete work in a 
series of color facsimiles (Chatto and Windus, pp. xix, 76 plates). 


The Clarendon Press is shortly to publish a collection of family 
charters and papers dating from 1232 to 1696, edited by Sir James 
Ramsay. 


The second part of Professor Petit-Dutaillis’s Studies Supplementary 
to Stubbs’s Constitutional History, translated by W. T. Waugh and edited 
by Professor Tait, has recently been published by the Manchester Uni- 
versity Press. This volume deals with the rising of 1381. 


Miss Alice Greenwood is preparing a selection from the Paston Let- 
ters to be published by Messrs. Bell in Bohn’s Historical Library. 


Mr. G. P. Gooch has contributed to the Home University Library 
a study of Political Thought in England: from Bacon to Locke (Holt). 


A work of some historical value, with a large accumulation of facts, 
is J. Wickham Legg’s English Church Life from the Restoration to the 
Tractarian Movement (Longmans and Company). 

John and Sarah, Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, 1660-1744, 


based on Unpublished Letters and Documents at Blenheim Palace, by 
Stuart J. Reid (John Murray), finds its chief value as a study of the 
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Duchess of Marlborough, the new material bearing on the life of the 
duke being slight. 

Berkeley and Percival (Cambridge University Press) by Benjamin 
Rand, consists of the correspondence of George Berkeley, afterward 

5 
Bishop of Cloyne, and Sir John Percival, afterward Earl of Egmont 
I 

Volume III. of The Life of Lord Beaconsfield, the first two volumes 
of which were written by M. F. Monypenny, has been completed by Mr. 
G. E. Buckle and will soon be published by John Murray. 


Sir George Forrest, director of records to the government of India, 
is the author of The Life of Lord Roberts, K. G., V. C., which was pub- 


lished but a short time before Lord Roberts's death. 


G. Giittler has investigated the political theories and history of the 
labor movement in England in Die Englische Arbeiterpartei ( Jena, Fischer, 


1914, pp. x, 210). A local phase of the labor situation is the subject of 


Londres et les Ouvriers de Londres (Paris, Colin, 1914) by D. Pasquet. 


The first series of the Historical Records of Australia, published by 
the Library Committee of the Commonwealth Parliament, will contain 


governors’ despatches and instructions to and from England. One large 
volume has recently been issued covering the period 1788-1796 


The Victorian Historical Magazine for June contains a chatty article 
on “Scraps of Early Melbourne History, 1835-1839”, by Thomas O’Cal- 


laghan, and the continuation of Edward A. Petherick’s “ Bibliography of 
pit) 


the State of Victoria”; by way of documentary material is published a 
report of June, 1837, on the proposed mail route from Yass to Por 
Phillip. 

British government publications: Calendar of Patent Rolls, Henry 
VII., vol. I., 1485-1494, ed. J. G. Black and R. H. Brodie; Calendar of 
State Papers, Foreign, Elizabeth, January—June, 1583, and Addenda, 
ed. A. J. Butler and Sophie C. Lomas; Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 
Elizabeth, July, 1583-July, 1584, ed. Sophie C. Lomas; Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic Series, 1 March-31 December 1678, with Addenda, 
1674-1679, ed. F. H. Blackburne Daniell; The Register of the Privy 
Councti of Scotland, th:rd series, vol. VI., 1678-1680, ed. P. Hume Brown 
(Edinburgh, H. M. General Register House). 

Other documentary publications: Caithness and Sutherland Records, 
vol. L., part VIII., 1422-1445 (29 Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea) ; Old- 
Lore Miscellany of Orkney, Shetland, Caithness, and Sutherland, vol 


VIL., part IV. (ibid.) ; Nottingham Records, extracts from the archives 


of the corporation of Nottingham, vol. VI., 1702-1760 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: M. Résler, Erzichung in England 
vor der Normannischen Eroberung (Englische Studien, XLVIII. 1); H 
L. Gray, The Commutation of Villein Services in England before the 
Black Death (English Historical Review, October); Lord Sheffield, Les 
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Relations Historiques Modernes entre Angleterre et l’Irlande (Revue 
d'Histoire Diplomatique, XXVIII, 3); Charlotte Lady Blennerhasset, 


/ Das Viktorianische England [conclusion] (Deutsche Rundschau, August, 


September) ; E. Laskine, Zur Geschichte des Sosialen Torysmus ( Archiv 
fur die Geschichte der Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, V. 1); 5. 


D. Mackie, Scotland and the Spanish Armada (Scottish Historical Re- 


i€ w, ( ictobe ; Neilson, Scotstarvet’s Trew Relation lV. (ibid. 


FRANCE 


General review: P. Courteault, Bulletin du Sud-Ouest, 1911-1913 
(Revue des Questions Historiques, October). 

The Correspondance du Maréchal de Vivonne relative a ’Expédition 
de Messine is being edited by J. Cordey for the Society of the History of 
France. The documents in the first volume belong to the years 1674- 
1676 (Paris, Renouard, 1914, pp. 424). For the Society of Diplomatic 
History, L. Delavaud has edited a volume of Documents du Marquis de 
Pomponne, Ambassadeur et Secrétaire d’Etat, 1618-1609 (Paris, Plon, 
I9II, pp. xx, 369) which was not actually published until last July. F. 
Scheichl is the author of Der Malteserritter und Gencralleutnant Jakob 
Bretel von Grémonville, der Gesandte Ludwigs des Vierzehnten am 
Wiener Hofe von 1664 bis 1673, der Mann mit der Schwarzen Maske 


1 


(Berlin, Ebering, 1914). R. Gleizes has written from contemporary doc- 
uments Jean le Vacher, Vicaire Apostolique et Consul de France a Tunis 
et a Alger, 1619-1683 (Paris, Gabalda, 1914, pp. xvi, 296). 

In the edition of the works of Bossuet for the series of Les Grands 
Ecrivains de la France (Paris, Hachette) which is being edited by C, 
Urbain and E. Levesque, the Correspondance has reached 1696 in the 
seventh volume, while the first volume of Oeuvres Oratoires covers the 
period 1648-1654. H. Brémond, Bossuet (Paris, Plon, 1914) in the Bib- 
liothéque Francaise, XV Siécle, contains a biographical sketch with 
selections from the works of Bossuet. Bossuet et Louis XIV., 1662- 
1704 (Paris, Champion, 1914, pp. 128) is a brilliant essay by Professor 
A, Gazier. 

The fifth series of Paris sous Louis XV., Rapports des Inspecteurs 
de Police au Roi (Paris, Mercure de France, 1914), by C. Piton, con- 
tains the notes and the index. P. Hildenfinger has brought out a vol- 
ume of Documents sur les Juifs a Paris au XVIIT® Siécle, Actes d’In- 
humation et Scellés (Paris, Champion, 1914, pp. viii, 290) for the So- 
ciété de l’Histoire de Paris et de l’Ile de France. 

Professor Marcel Marion of the College of France has dealt with 
the years 1715-1789 in the first volume of Histoire Financiére de la 
France depuis 1715 (Paris, Rousseau, 1914). A volume on Necker 


Economiste (Paris, Riviére, 1914, pp. 316) is by C. Vacher de Lapouge. 


A. Latreille deals with the period from 1761 to 1789 under the title, 
L’Armée et la Nation a la Fin de l’Ancies me. Ll rniers Ministres 


de la Guerre de a Von rch € { Paris, Chape t IQI4, pp. XV, 400) 


Professor H. E. Bourne is shortly publis thi ( 


Company The French Revolution and t] 
the same series as Professor Hazen’s / 
fessor Haskins). 
As scarcely anything has been p ( 
feelings in the provinces at the moment ol sSe@l ng of the St 


General in 1789, there is peculiar interest attaching to t } j 
torique de ce qui s'est passé en [Hot le | le Roues 
des Etats Généraux du Royaume tenus a | 1 


(Rouen, Laine, 1914, pp. 46), edited by 


script in the municipal archives of Rous \ é 
de la Guerre de Vendée (Paris, ‘| )I4 282), Dy H 
+1 + +1 
Jagot, appears as the tenth volum« ! 
et de | Emp re | Labadie iS | n 


volume on Les Billets de Confiance émis par les Caisses Patriot ‘ 
Département de la Gironde, 1791-1703 (Bordeaux, Mollat, 1091 +, Pl 
138); \. Leclere has issued the volume for 79 n his x ust 

tory of La Révolution a@ Alencon (Par , Leroux, IQI4, pp. XVi1, 208 
R. de la Giraudiére has written a brief article on Une Petite Comn 
Rurale de Sologne pendant la Révolut 17902-1805 (Orléat G 
1914, pp. 24); and there are volumes on 7huret (Riot uvet, 19 


236) by J. Berriat-Saint-Prix, and on Saint Ou (Paris, | 


In a review of O. G. de Heidenstam, Marie A: 
Barnave, leur C. rrespondance (Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1913 
sor Hans Glagau in Jnternationale Monatsschrift, VIIl. 
authenticity of the letters, which purport to have been preserv: 
Fersen family in the chateau of Léfstad, Sweden 


recuest of Heidenstam two Swedish librarians, C. M. Stenbock and ( 


Gronblad, made an investigation and reported favorably t 

ticity in the June issue of tl Internat we Monatsschrift, t 
Professor Glagau replies at length in tl ime number, defe ¢ 
original position and adducing new arguments t 

Judgment must be suspended pend the presentat of 


proofs, which Heidenstam should lose no time in offerir 


E. Welvert has edited from the notes and papers of Theodore de I 
meth, the brother of the famous brothers Lameth of the Const nt A 
sembly and himself a member of the | slative Assembly, a volume of 
Mémoires, and another of Notes ct Souvenirs (Paris, Fontemoing, 1 )13 


1914). J. de Dampierre has edited Mémoires de Barthélen 


A publication of the historical section of the get taff by Captain 
n. d., pp. 330) by H. Perradeau 
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(Paris, Plon, 1914, pp. xvi, 439); and G. Lacour-Gayet, Mémoires du 
Vice-Amiral Baron Grivel, Révolution, Empire (ibid., pp. vii, 423). 

Lieutenant Ducournau has dealt with the period of the Constituent 
Assembly in the first volume of Le Pouvoir Législatif et ’!Armée sous 
la Révolution (Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle, 1913, pp. 190). A volume on 
Les Sociétés Populaires et ’ Armée, 1791-1794 (Paris, Daragon, 1913, pp. 
207) is by P. Dufay. The first series of Commandant G. Dumont, 
Etudes sur l’ Armée pendant la Révolution, relates to 1791, Bataillons de 
Volontaires Nationaux, Cadres et Historiques (Paris, Charles-Lavau- 
zelle, 1914, pp. 480). Captain S. Vialla has issued the first volume of 
L’Armée Nationale: les Volontaires des Bouches-du-Rhéne, 1791-1792 
(Paris, Chapelot, 1914); Colonel E. Picard, du Service de la Nation, 
Lettres de Volontaires, 1792-1798 (Paris, Alcan, 1914); and R. Brice, 
a work of sober research on La Femme et les Armées de la Révolution 
et de l’/Empire, 1792-1815 (Paris, Ambert, 1914, pp. 363). 

Bernadotte: the First Phase (1763-17099), by D. Plunkett Barton 
(John Murray) is an admirable study which the author hopes hereafter 


to supplement by a work on Bernadotte’s later life. 


The following recent publications relating to the Reign of Terror 
deserve to be enumerated: E. Seligman, La Justice en France pendant la 
Révolution, 1791-1793 (Paris, Plon, 1913), continuing his earlier work; 
Abbé A. C. Sabatié, Le Tribunal Révolutionnaire, Origine, Evolution, 
Principaux Procés, ses Victimes dans le Clergé (Paris, Lethielleux, 1914, 
pp. xx, 640); E. Daudet, De la Terreur au Consulat, Récits Roma- 
nesques et Tragiques en Marge des Temps Révolutionnaires (Paris, Emile- 
Paul, 1914, pp. iii, 293) ; and G. Gautherot, Le Vandalisme Jacobin, De- 
structions Administratives d’Archives, d’Objets d’Art, de Monuments 
Religieux a Epoque Révolutionnaire, d’aprés des Documents Originaux 
en grande Partie inédits (Paris, Beauchesne, 1914, pp. xv, 368). 

Only very recently have the French undertaken to study their depart- 
mental administrative system and its history. The creation and organi- 
zation of the departments in 1789-1790 and the vicissitudes and modifi- 
cations of their administration under the Revolution, the Empire, and the 
Restoration afford a wealth of good material which, in part, has been 
used in the following recent publications: G. Maurion, La Formation du 
Département de la Seine-Inférieure (Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1913, pp..229) ; 
E. Couard, L’Admintstration Départementale de Seine-et-Oise, 1790-10913 
(Versailles, Aubert, 1913, pp. xi, 476); C. Faure, Le Département de la 
Dréme de 1800 @ 1802 (Valence, Céas, 1913, pp. 254); P. Viard, L’Ad- 
ministration Préfectorale dans le Département de la Céte-d’Or sous le 
Consulat et le Premier Empire (Paris, Champion, 1914, pp. 390); and 
Abbé J. Moulard, Lettres inédites du Comte Camille de Tournon, Préfet 
de Rome, 1809-1814, Premiére Partie, la Politique et Esprit Public 
(Paris, Champion, 1914, pp. xvi, 287); and Le Comte Camille de Tour- 
non, Préfet de la Gironde, 1815-1822 (ibid., pp. xxxix, 586). 
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F. M. Kircheisen has issued the second and third volumes of Napoleon 
I.; sein Leben und seine Zeit (Munich, Miller, 1914), and his wife, Ger 
trude Kircheisen, the first volume of Nap n und die Seinen (ibid.). 
C. Cherfils has written an essay on Bonaparte et I’Islam (Paris, Giar 
and Briére, 1913). P. Holzhausen, Paris sous le Consulat (Paris, Ber- 
ger-Levrault, 1914, pp. x1, 262), translated from the German by ( 
mandant Minart, and Prince Charles de Clary et Aldringen, Trois Mois 
a Paris lors du Mariage de ’Empereur Napoléon I* et de l’'Archidu- 
chesse Marie Louise (Paris, Plon, 1914, pp. xvi, 428), edited by Baron 
de Mitis and Count de Pimodan, give the views of foreign observers. 

Col. Vachée’s Napoléon en Campagne, mentioned heretofore in these 
pages, has been translated into English and published by the Macmillan 


Company under the title Napoleon at Work. 


With the eighth volume the Lettres et Documents pour servir a 
Histoire de Joachim Murat, 1767-1815 (Paris, Plon, 1914), edited by 
Prince Murat, have reached August 5, 1810. Some Lettres de Dupont 
d’Herval, Chef d’Etat-Major de la Grande Armée (Paris, Chapelot, 1914, 
pp. 154) have been published by A. Vaillant. Recent publications of 
memoirs by personages of the Napoleonic period include Mémoires du 
Comte Roger de Damas, Vienne de 1806 a 1814 (2 vols., Paris, Plon, 
1914), edited by J. Rambaud; Mémoires du Général Bro, 1706-1844 
(ibid., pp. 314), edited by Baron Henry Bro de Coméres; and Captain 
J. C. Friederich, Mémoires d’un Mort, 1805-1828 (3 vols., Paris, Li 
brairie Universelle, 1913). The third volume of General H. Bonnal’s Vie 
Militaire du Maréchal Ney (Paris, Chapelot, 1914) has appeared. A 
de La Valette Monbrun, Essai de Biographie Historique et Psychologique, 
Maine de Biran, 1766-1824 (Paris, Fontemoing, 1914, pp. viii, 544); ] 
Turquan, La Générale Junot, Duchesse d’Abrantés, 1784-1838 (Paris 
Tallandier, 1914); and Baron A. de Maricourt, La Duchesse d’Orléans 
la Mére de Louis Philippe, la Révolution, l’Exil, les Derniéres Années 
(Paris, Emile-Paul, 1914) are among the new biographies for the peri 


Contemporary views of the July Monarchy and the Second Empire 
are furnished by E. Daudet’s editions of the Journal du Comte Rodolphe 
Apponyi, Attaché de l'Ambassade d’Autriche 4 Paris, 1826-1850 (vol. IIL, 
Paris, Plon, 1914, pp. 520), and of the Journal de Victor de Balabin 
Secrétaire de ’!Ambassade de Russie a4 Paris de 1842 @ 1852 (vol. I., 
Paris, Emile-Paul, 1914); and by Léon Molinos, Ouelques Souvenirs 
d’un Octogénaire (Paris, Plon, 1914). 


Correspondence with his wife and with most of the important 
temporary statesmen of France appears in the Lettres de Jules Fer? 
1846-1893 (Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1914). The presidency of Thiet 
the subject of the second volume of A. Claveau, Souvenirs Politiques et 
Parlementaires (Paris, Plon, 1914, pp. iii, 474). A varied career in 


French affairs is revealed in Count de Maugny, Cinguante Ans de Sou 
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venirs, 1859-1900 (ibid.). Jérome and Jean Tharaud describe another 
checkered career in La Vie et la Mort de Paul Derouléde (Paris, Emile- 
Paul, 1914, pp. 264). Das Franzdsische Geldwesen im Kriege, 1870- 
1878 (Strassburg, Triibner, 1913, pp. xii, 525) was presented by F. Gut- 
nann, as his thesis for the doctorate at the University of Strassburg. A. 
Siegfried, Tableau Politique de la France de l'Ouest sous la 3° Ré- 


publique (Paris, Alcan, 1914); A. Lods, La Nouvelle Législation des 
Cultes Protestants en France, 1905-1913 (Paris, Fischbacher, 1914) ; and 
Professor Le Fur, Le Protectorat de la France sur les Catholiques 
d’Orient ct la Reprise de nos Relations avec le Saint-Siége (Paris, Pe- 
done, 1914) are other new publications relating to the Third Republic. 
Some phases of the political agitation in France in the months pre- 
ceding the present war are shown in L. Dimier, L’Action Libérale dans 
les Elections (Paris, Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1914, pp. 310); the 
second edition of G. Valois, La Monarchie et la Classe Ouvriére (1bid., 


pp. clx, 400); and J. L. de Lanessan, former minister of marine, La 


Crise de la République (Paris, Alcan, 1914). 


Che militarist agitation in France during the months preceding the pres- 


ent war may be studied, in part, in L. de Montesquiou, 1870, les Causes 
Politiques du Désastre (Paris, Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1914, pp. 288) ; 


C. Maurras, Kiel et Tanger, 1895-1905; la République Frangaise devant 


’ Europe, Nouvelle Edition revue et augmentée d’une Préface de 1905 a 
1913 (ibid., pp. cxviii, 433); which is a rejoinder to Marcel Sembat, 


Faites un Roi, sinon Faites la Paix, in reply to the first edition; C 
Maurras, Enquéte sur la Monarchie (ibid., pp. lvi, 565); J. Bainville, 
Le Coup d’Agadir et la Guerre d’Orient; Luttes et Conflits de la Triple 
Entente et de la Triplice, la Politique des Grandes Monarchies Autori- 
taires du XX° Siécle, Décadence du Libéralisme et Avenir de la Ré- 
action dans l'Europe Contemporaine (ibid., pp. ix, 324) ; Colonel Debon, 
Notre Parlementarisme et la Défense Nationale en 1914 (Paris, Figuiére, 
1914); and A. Mévil, La Paix est Malade (Paris, Plon, 1914). 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: R. de Launay, Le Combat de Per- 
rigny, Aott 52 av. C. (Revue des Questions Historiques, July); M. 
Tangl, Die Epoche Pippins (Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir aeltere 
Deutsche Geschichtskunde, XXXIX. 2); J. Morize, Aigues-Mortes au 
XI1I® Siécle (Annales du Midi, July); L. Mirot, L’Enlévement du 
Dauphin et le Premier Conflit entre Jean sans Pcur ct Louis d’Orléans, 
Juillet-Octobre, 1405 [conclusion] (Revue des Questions Historiques, 
July, October); H. Prutz, Die Briefe Jeanne d’Arcs (Sitzungsberichte 
der K. Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Kl., 1914, 
1); M. Sepet, Observations Critiques sur Histoire de Jeanne d’Arc, la 
Relation Officielle du Procés de Condamnation et la Diplomatie de I 
Angleterre (Revue des Questions Historiques, October); M. Prevost, 
L’ Assistance aux Invalides de la Guerre avant 1670 (ibid.); E. Divoff, 
Paris pendant le Consulat, I. (Revue de Paris, August 1) ; G. Labouchére, 


‘ 
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Un Financier Diplomate au Si w Lal 
1772-1839 [conclusion] (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XXVIII. 1); 
L. Polier, La France en Egypte (Revue des Deux Mondes, August 1 H 


Welschinger, Souvenirs de Bordeaux, 1871-1014, 1 Nowemher 3 


ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


In the Regesta Pontificum Romano 


second part of the sixth volume of /talia / ficia (B \Weidmann 
1914, pp. XXXvii, 392) dealing with Piedmont and Lig 

Various phases of the his of D \g ( 
in G. Salvioli, Storia no} 1 t 


Origini (Naples, Detken and Rocholl, 1913); F. Tarducci, L’/talia dalla 
Discesa di Alboino alla Morte di Agilulfo (Citta di Cast Lapi, 1914 


and G. H. Horle, Friithmittelalterliche Ménchs- und Klerikerbildung in 


é 
Italien, Geistliche Bildungsideale vom 6. bis 9. Jahrhundert (Fr¢ y 
i. B., Herder, 1914, pp. xii, 88) which deals with south Italy, Naple 
Ravenna, and the Greek colony in Rome and shows the lingering of 
Greek speech and influence in Italy. The fifth part of L. S 

I Diplomi dei Re d'Italia (Rome, Tip. del Senato, 1914, pp. 255) « 
tains the diplomas of Hugh and Lothaire. he sat editor co- 
operated with F. Baldasseroni in the issue of the third volume of Regesta 


dt Camaldoli (Rome, Loescher, 1914, pp. viii, 397). 
A work entitled Life and Letters of the Italian Renaissan by 
Christopher Hare is announced by Messrs. Stanley Paul 
G. Jalla, Storia della Riforma in Piemonte fino alla Morte di Ema 


uele Filiberto, 1517-1580 (Florence, Lib. Claudiana, 1914, pp. iv, 411 


C. Contessa, J Regni di Napoli e di Sicilia nelle Aspirazioni Italian 
Vittorio Amedeo II. di Savoia, 1700-1713 (Turin, Bocca, 1914, pp. 139 
and C. Bandini, Roma e la Nobilta Romana nel Tramonto del Secolo 
XVIII, (Citta di Castello, Lapi, 1914, pp. xvi, 389) are rece I 
graphs on modern Italian history. 

In addition to A. Sartorius, Freiherr von Waltershausen, Die S i- 


anische Agrarverfassung und ihre Wandlungen, 1780-1912, cine S 7 
politische und Wirtschaftliche Untersuchung ( Leipzig, Deichert, 1912, pp 
xii, 385), the following monographs onthe revolutionary and ) 
periods in Italy have recently appeared: P. Cardona, La S§ 1 dur 
la 1* e 2% Coalizione contro la Francia, 1703-1801 (Catania, Gi 
1914); A. Simioni, La Congiura Giacobina 1 1704 a Nat 
Pierro, 1914, pp. 129); L. F. A. Peracca, L’Alta Valli Susa dal 178 
al 1804, la Rivoluzione Francese, la Repubblica Cisalpina 

] 


di Napoleone (Turin, Massaro, 1914, pp. 198); G. Rizzardo, J/ P 


rt 
arcato di Venezia durante il Regno Napoleonico, 
Ferrari, 1914, pp. 119); T. Baldi, Un Episodio della P . 
astica di Napoleone: a Proposito della Elezione del | Vancy 
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ad arcivescovo di Firenze, 1810-1814 (Florence, Seeber, 1914, pp. 129); 
and E. Piola-Caselli, Un Ministro Toscano al Congresso di Vienna, 1814- 
1815 (Pistoia, Tip. Cooperativa, 1914, pp. 138). 

The development of secret societies in Italy under the Restoration is 
shown in A. Baretta, Le Societa Segrete in Toscana, 1814-1824 (Turin, 
Unione, 1913, pp. viii, 175), and in Zara, La Carboneria in Terra d’Otranto, 
1820-1830 (Turin, Bocca, 1914). M. degli Alberti is using the papers 
of Count Bertone di Sambuy in the preparation of La Politica Estera del 
Piemonte sotto Carlo Alberto (ibid., pp. 380), of which the first volume 
deals with the years 1835-1838. G. Leti has published a liberally illus- 
trated volume on La Rivoluzione e la Repubblica Romana, 1848-1849 
(Milan, Vallardi, 1913, pp. xv, 531). 

Messrs. Doran have published the third volume of their translation 
of the Memoirs of Francesco Crispi, covering the period of the forma- 


tion and early history of the Triple Alliance. 


During the past four years, Senator T. Palamenghi-Crispi has been 
publishing from the family papers a series of volumes of materials re- 
lating to the career of Francesco Crispi, under the following titles: J 
Mille (Milan, Treves, 1911, pp. 409); Carteggi Politici inediti, 1860- 
1900 (Rome, 1912); Politica Estera, Memorie e Documenti (Milan, 
Treves, 1912), for the period 1876 to 1890; Questioni Internazionali, 
Diario e Documenti (ditto, pp. 300), supplementing the previous volume; 
Ultimi Scritti e Discorsi Extraparlamentari, 1891-1901 (Rome, 1913), 
continuing Scritti e Discorsi Politict, 1849-1890 (Rome, 1890; second 
ed., Turin, s. d.); and La Prima Guerra d’Africa (Milan, Treves, 1914, 
pp. xli, 419). 

Italy’s Foreign and Colonial Policy: a Selection from the Speeches 
delivered in the Italian Parliament by the Italian Foreign Affairs Min- 
ister Senator Tommaso Tittoni during his Six Years of Office (1903- 
1909), the English translation by Baron Bernardo Quaranta di San 
Severino (Smith, Elder, and Company), contains valuable material for 


any study of the diplomatic history of the years in question. 


Isabella the Catholic, by Mrs. Julia Cartwright, has been added to 
the Heroes of the Nations series. 

Two volumes of the writings of the second Viscount de Santarem, 
newly published for gratuitous distribution by the present viscount, have 
already been noted in this Review (XVIII. 656). A third volume, 
entitled 2° Visconde de Santarem: Ineditos (Miscellanea) (Lisbon, Im- 
prensa Libanio da Silva, 1914, pp. 583), contains a mass of historical, 
geographical, biographical, bibliographical, and archival information, 
largely relating to the history of Portuguese explorations and discov- 
eries. Besides many brief. notes the book also includes some memoirs, 
of which the longest is entitled “ Vinda de parte da Familia Real Hes- 
panhola para Portugal e suas consequencias” (pp. I-62). The editor, 
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Jordao de Freitas, promises further volur with material for contir 
ations of Santarem’s Essai sur l’Histoire de la Cosn rap] pendant 


le Moyen Age and of his Quadro Elementar. 


A. Pellizzari has collected a series of studies and essays mostly on 
Renaissance subjects in Portogallo e Italia nel S\ XVI. (Naples 
Perrella, 1914, pp. 338). B. Romano has issued a book on L’Espulsione 
dei Jesuiti dal Portogallo (Citta di Castello, Lapi, 1914, pp. 125 nd 


P. Lebesgue, on La République Portugaise (Paris, Sansot, 1914, pp. 307) 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: C. H. Haskins, Mos f Ber- 
gamo (Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XXIII. 1); R. Palmarocchi, Le Re- 
forme di Gioacchino Murat nel Primo Anno di Regno (Archivio Storico 
Italiano, LX XII. 1); F. Gentili, La Relazione dell’ Ambasceria di Mon 
Morichini a Vienna nel 1848 e sua Genesi (Rassegna Contemporanea 


August 10); M. Mazziotti, Lettere Politiche di un Intimo Amico de 
Conte di Cavour (Nuova Antologia, October); P. Buscalione, Cavour e 


la Massoneria (Rassegna Contemporanea, July 25); Marquis J. >} 

Pepoli, La Question Romaine, 1856-1860 [conclusion] (Revue d'Histoire 
Diplomatique, XXVIII. 1, 2); Anonymous, Le Pontificat de Pie X 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, September 15); G. A. di Cesard, Le Re- 


sponsabilita del Marchese di S. Giuliano (Rassegna Contemporanea, 
October 10); F. Mendizabal, /nvestigacitones acerca del Origen, His- 
toria, y Organizacién de la Real Chancilleria de Valladolid, su Juris« 
diccién y Competencia, I-IV. (Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas, y Mu- 
seos, January, Mareh, May, July); F. M. Angel, La Vie Franciscain 
en Espagne entre les Deux Couronnements de Charles-Quint ou le Pre 
mier Commissaire Général des Provinces Franciscaincs des Indes Occi- 
dentales, VI. (ibid., July); M. Hume, Las Reinas de la Espata Antigua, 
Juana la Loca, Maria Tudor, Isabel de la Paz (Isabel de Valois) (La 
Espafia Moderna, June—-October) ; C. Cambronero, La Reina Goberna- 
dora, Crénicas Politicas de 1833 a 1840, 1V. (ibid., October). 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 
Two phases of Pan-Germanism are manifested and studied in C 


Miller, Altgermanische Meeresherrschaft (Gotha, Perthes, 1914, pp. xii 


487), which treats the period prior to 1200, including the Scand 


as well as the Teutonic peoples; and in A. Zimmermann, Geschichte der 


Deutschen Kolonialpolitik (Berlin, Mittler, 1914, pp. xvi, 336). 


The fourth and fifth editions of the late R. Koser’s Geschichte Fried- 


richs des Grossen have been concluded with a fourth volume (Stuttgart 
Cotta, 1914, pp. 175) containing the appendixes, bibliography, and index. 
There is a biography of Der Prinz von Preussen August Wilhelm al 


Politiker (Berlin, Ebering, 1913) ; and one by B. Rosenmdller of Schulen- 
berg-Kehnert unter Friedrich den Grossen (Berlin, Rothschild, 1914) 
The valuable manuscript of A. H. Lucanus, in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Konigsberg, describing Preussens Uralter und Heutiger Zu- 
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stand, 1748 (2 vols., Létzen, Sommerfeldt, 1913, pp. viii, 16, 451; viii, 


2f)2 
information collected by a judicial official under Frederick William I. 


lil 


and Frederick the Great. It deals with West Prussia as well as with 


) is a mine of historical, geographical, ethnographical, and statistical 


East Prussia and will be consulted by students of Prussian history 
along with L. von Baczko, Handbuch der Geschichte, Erdbeschreibung, 
und Statistik Preussens (Konigsberg, 1802-1803). 

The third volume concludes Preussens Heer von seinen Anfdngen 
bis zur Gegenwart (Berlin, Mittler, 1914, pp. xxv, 543) by O. Freiherr 
von der Osten-Sacken und von Rhein. The part relating to 1813 in Das 
Preussische Heer der Befreiungskriege (ibid., pp. viii, 645) has been 


issued by the military history section of the German General Staff. 


The year 1914 saw the publication of a notable group of works on 
the growth and spread of political ideas in Germany during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. G. F. Preuss wrote on Die Quellen des 
Nationalgeistes der Befreiungskriege (Berlin, Mittler); P. Herre, on 
Von Preussens Befreiungs- und Verfassungskampf, aus den Papieren 
des Oberburggrafen Magnus von Briinneck (ibid., pp. ix, 501); Meis- 
ner, on Die Lehre vom Monarchischen Prinzip im Zeitalter der Restaura- 
tion und des Deutschen Bundes (Breslau, Marcus); A. Fichert, on 
Montesquieus und Rousseaus Einfluss auf den Vormirslichen Liberal- 
ismus Badens (Leipzig, pp. viii, 112) ; and K. Buchheim, on Die Stellung 
der Kdélnischen Zeitung im Vormdarslichen Rheinischen Liberalismus 
(Leipzig, Voigtlander, pp. xi, 430). 

Several items relating to German historians of the nineteenth century 
possess an historical as well as a merely biographical interest. FE. Waitz 
has written a Lebens- und Charakterbild George Waitz, su seinem Hun- 
dertjaihrigen Geburtstag (Berlin, Weidmann, 1913, pp. 100) ; A. Liibbe, a 
monograph on Friedrich von Gentz und Heinrich von Sybel: ein Beitrag 
sur Geschichte der Neueren Historiographie (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck 
haus, a study of Die Kunst der Ge- 


and Ruprecht, 1913), and Ritting 


schichtschreibung Heinrich von Treitschkes (Leipzig, Voigtlander, 1914). 
lreitschke’s Briefe are being edited by Max Cornicelius and published 
by Hirzel of Leipzig. 

R. C. T. Eigenbrodt, Meine Erinnerungen aus den Jahren 1848, 1849, 
und 1850 (Darmstadt, Staatsverlag, 1914, pp. iv, 58, 374) is a valuable 


detailed chronicle which was read in manuscript and annotated by Hein- 


rich von Gagern. The editor, L. Bergstrasser, has written an excellent 
biographical introduction for this volume published in the Quellen und 
Forschungen for grand-ducal Hesse. 


W. Schréder, Handbuch der Sozialdemokratischen Parteitage von 
1863 bis 1909 (Munich, Birk, 1914, pp. 591) presents in useful form a 
mass of material relating to the history of the social-democratic party. 


The first volume of W. Blos, Denkwiirdigkeiten cines Sozialdemokraten 


| 


(ibid., pp. vii, 287), is interesting though it ¢ s but tle new 
mation. 

Le Reichstag Impérial, 1871-1912; Etude de Démographie Politique 
(Paris, 1914) by Paul Meuriot; and Die Deutsche | tschaft und 


thre Wandlungen tm letzten Vierteljahr] t (21 Mut G 


bach, 1914) by 
Some of the conditions in medieval Frankfort art rtr ed in K, 
Biicher, Die Berufe der Stadt Frankfurt a. M. in telalter (lei 
Teubner, 1914, pp. 143) in the Abhandlungen of the Saxon Academy, and 
in I. Kracauer, Urkunden sur Geschichte irt a 
1150-1400 (vol. 1., Frankfort, Kauffmann, 1914) H. Dechent deals w 
a later period in his Kirchengeschicht. n l‘rankfurt a. M. seit der 
formation (vol. I., Frankfort, Kesselring, 1914). TI 
institute of Frankfort has published a volume of notable excel 
value by Georg Wolff on Die Siidliche Wetterau in Vor- und Friihgi 
schichtlicher Zeit (Frankfort, Ravenstein, 1913, p )6 


to the environs of the city. 


The commission for modern Austrian histor is rece! 
third volume of L. Bittner, Chronologisches Verzeichnis der Oester- 
reichischen Staatsvertrige (Vienna, H 
Krauter’s volume on Franz Freiherr von Ottenfi Salzbur Pustet 
1914) throws some light on the obscure subject of Metter: 
and relations with the Greek war for independence. Ottenfels was am 


bassador at Constantinople duri1 


Messrs. Appleton are soon to issue Fra s Joseph and his Times by 
Sir Horace Rumbold, who for four year Br 


Vienna. 


Hans Barth has begun the publication of a Bil 1p] 
Schweizer Geschichte enthaltend die sclbstindig erschienenen D) 
werke sur Geschichte der Schweiz bis Ende 1912, of which the fir 
ume contains Oucllen und Bearbeitungen nach der I ler Bes 


heiten (Basel, Basler Buch- und Antiqua shandlur XVili, 529). 7 
work is published in the Quellen zur Schweizer Geschichte of the Allge 
meine Geschichtforschende Gesellschaft 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: M. Krammer, Die Frage des Lai 
enkurrechts vom Interregnum bis sum G nen Bulli eur 
der Gesellschaft fiir aeltere Deutsche Geschichtkund ARAXIX. 2): A 
Martin, Geschichte der Tanzkrankh eit 
Vereins fiir Volkskunde, XXIV. 2, 3); H. Barge, Zur G é 
reformatorischen Vorgiin g toriscl 
schrift, XXV. 1): L. Bergstrasser, Neue Reitrig. 
Berliner Marstage (ibid.): R. Fester. Die Genesis d key r Dep 


[conclusion] (Deutsche Rundschau, August); F. Mehring, u) 
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Marx (Archiv fiir die Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbe- 
wegung, V. 1); R. Peschke, Moltke als Politiker (Preussische Jahr- 
bucher, October); P. Rohrback, L’Evolution de lV’Allemagne comme 
Puissance Mondiale (Revue Politique Internationale, July); A. Dirr- 
waechter, Zur Bayerischen Geschichte unter Ferdinand Maria und Max 
Emanuel (Historisches Jahrbuch, XXXV. 3); A. Domanovsky, Zur 
Frage der Thronfolge im Zeitalter der Arpdden (Ungarische Rund- 
schau, July); T. Ortvay, Die Schlacht von Mohdcs; ihre Ursachen und 
Folgen (ibid.). 
NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


\. Oppermann is the editor of a new series of Bijdragen van het In- 
stituut voor Middeleeuwsche Geschiedenis der Rijks-Universiteit te Ut- 
recht of which the first volume is N. B. Tenhaeff, Diplomatische Studien 
over Utrechtsche Oorkonden der X° tot XII® Eeuw (Utrecht, Oosthoek, 
1914); and the second, H. P. Coster, De Kroniek van Johannes de Beka, 
haar Bronnen en haar Eerste Redactie (ibid., pp. 302). Beka was a 
Utrecht chronicler of the fourteenth century whose narrative extended 
from the time of Willibrod to 1346. The chronicle was first printed in 


1611,‘and there is a continuation to 1524. 


M. Joseph Cuvelier, general archivist of the kingdom of Belgium, 
began with the year 1914 the publication of an annual entitled Les 
Archives de l’Etat en Belgique (pp. 537). It was planned, and, as it will 
now seem, very fortunately planned, that the initial volume, for 1914, 
should contain not merely the year’s reports of work and accessions, for 
the General Archives at Brussels and for each of the eight state archives 
in the provinces, but a tabular statement of the contents of each and of 
its printed inventories, the whole making a manual or guide of much 


value to the historical worker. 


The Bulletin of the Belgian Commission Royale d’Histoire, LX XXIII. 
I, consists almost entirely of a critical examination of the Anchin con- 
tinuation of Sigebert of Gembloux (important for the years 1150-1200), 
by Dr. P. Kath. The Coramission has also published Les Archives Far- ; 
nésiennes de Parme (pp. 164), treated from the point of view of Belgian 
history, by Professor L. Van der Essen of Louvain, and the first part of 
M. Léo Verriest’s Les Archives Départementales du Nord a Lille (pp. 


181), from the same point of view. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. Moullé, Les Corporations 


toriques, July); A. Eekhof, Twee Documenten betreffende den Slaven- 
handel in de 17° Eeuw (Nederlandsch Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis, 
XI. 3); L. de Torre, Los Motines Militares en Flandes, I. (Revista de 


Archivos, Bibliotecas, y Museos, May, July). 


Drapiéres de la Flandre au Moycn-Age, I. (Revue des Questions His- 
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The Autobiography of Charlotte Amélie, Princess Aldes Yr 
translated by Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond (New York, McBride, Nast, and 
Company), the memoirs of a princess of the House of Trémoille, lady 
in waiting to the Queen of Denmark and wife to the king’s brother 


1 


gives a useful picture of the customs of the peri 

James Mavor, professor of political nomy in the University of 
Toronto, has recently issued dn Economic History of Russia (New York, 
Dutton, 1914, pp. xxxii, 614, xxii, 630). The first volume treats mainly 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and tl second I t rev 
lutionary movements. The history of the Jews in Russia and their e1 
deavors to improve their character and status are recounted in Th 
Haskalah Movement in Russia (Philadelphia, the Jewish Publi 
Society of America, 1913, pp. 355) by Dr. J. S. Raisin. 

E. A. Brayley Hodgetts is the author of The Life of Catherine the 


Great of Russia (Brentano), which attempts to treat Catherine chiefly 


from the point of view of her value to Russia. The author has achieved 
a fair-minded and detailed picture, using diplomatic papers and personal 


letters extensively. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: C. Waliszewski, Alexandre 1°’ 
Diplomate (Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, XXVIII. 3); E. Daniel 
Russische Finanzen unter Alexander II]. und der Ursprung des Tiirken- 
krieges von 1877 (Preussische Jahrbticher, August); M. Kovalevsky, 
La Contre-Révolution en Russie (Revue Politique Internationale, l 
August) ; J. Draseke, Kaiser Kantakuzenos’ Geschichtswerk (Neue Jahr- 
biicher, XXXIII. 7); F. van Langenhove, La Nationalité Albanais: 


(Revue de l'Université de Bruxelles, February, March, June). 


THE FAR EAST AND INDIA 


The Archaeological Institute of America proposes to undertake the 
institution of an American School of Archaeology in Pekin. Prelimi 
nary inquiries and investigations in China, Indo-China, Manchuria, M 
golia, and Russia have been made by Mr. Langdon Warner, the dir« 


In Japanese Government Documents, 1867-1889, issued by the Asiat 


Society of Japan (Tokyo, 1914, pp. 681) Engli 
sented of all the essential documents—laws, constitutions, ordinances, 
he transition from the feudal to the m rn 


rescripts—for the history of t 
and representative régime. 

The Arthur H. Clark Company has published a volume by Professor 
F. A. Golder, of the Washington State Agricultural College, on Russian 
Expansion on the Pacific, 1641-1850, an account of Russian expeditions 
along the Pacific Coast of Asia and North America, and to the Arctic 
regions, 
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In The Gods of Northern Buddhism, a sumptuous volume published 
by the Oxford University Press (pp. 246), Professor A. Getty presents 
an account of the history and progressive evolution of these deities 
throughout the northern Buddhist countries, and especially of their 
iconography. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: W. W. Rockhill, Notes on the 
Relations and Trade of China with the Eastern Archipelago and the 
Coast of the Indian Ocean during the Fourteenth Century, I. (T’oung 
Pao, XV.); M. von Brandt, Zur Geschichte der Chinesischen Revolu- 


tion, Il. (Deutsche Rundschau, September). 


AMERICA 
GENERAL ITEMS 


The work on the Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United 


States which is being prepared by the Department of Historical Research 
in the Carnegie Institution of Washington has profited much by the aid 
of Professor R. H. Whitbeck of the University of Wisconsin, who has 
been associated with it for the period extending from October 1 to Feb- 
ruary I. Professor Golder has finished his work for the Department in 
the archives of Moscow as well as those of Petrograd, and is now on his 
way home. 

The Naval History Society held its annual meeting in Washington 
on December 17. Rear-admiral Caspar F. Goodrich was elected presi- 
dent. The society has issued for 1914 the second volume of Out-Letters 
of the Marine Committee, ed. C. O. Paullin, and will soon have ready 
its books of Gustavus Conyngham and of Admiral Graves, the latter to be 
reinforced from the recently discovered papers of de Grasse. A book 
of naval songs and ballads is also in contemplation. 

Teachers in secondary schools will find Dr. John Wayland’s How to 
Teach American History (Macmillan), a storehouse of practical sugges- 
tions, useful bibliographies, and stimulating criticisms. With the con- 
crete guides and lesson-plans of the usual manual for normal schools, the 
author has combined suggestive chapters on the philosophy which must 
underlie the teacher’s work. 

The Magazine of History for April, and the double issue for May- 
June, contain further installments of the late Colonel Legrand B. Cannon’s 
‘Personal Reminiscences of the Rebellion”, and an interesting sketch in 
five parts by Professor Arthur K. Davis, entitled “ Three Centuries of 
an Old Virginia Town (Petersburg)”. We note especially, in the May- 
June number, an article by Charles W. Holmes comparing the British 
and American Cabinets and a somewhat important contribution by Ed- 
ward E. Curtis entitled “The Provisioning of the British Troops in 
Boston, 1776”. Among the documents are letters of Colonel Robert 
Gould Shaw, 1861, and single letters of Major Benjamin Church, 1696; 
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ject historically. There is, for instance, a chapter upon the general 
environment which produced the constitutional restrictions upon state 
indebtedness, another upon the immediate causes, and a third upon the 
n, of the constitutional restrictions upon municipal indebtedness. 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation has just issued, in a pro- 
jected series of Scandinavian monographs, volume I. of The Voyages of 
the Norsemen to America, by William Hovgaard, late commander in the 
royal Danish navy, now professor in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. While the whole problem of the voyages is investigated, 
their nautical aspects receive the most extensive treatment. Those parts 
of the Icelandic sagas that pertain to Vinland are given in translation. 

S. de Ispizua has undertaken to assemble the available information on 
an obscure phase of the period of discovery in Historia de los Vascos en 
el Descubrimiento, Conquista, y Civilizacién de América (vol. I., Bilbao, 
Lerchundi Ledesma, 1914, pp. ix, 274). 

The Hispanic Society of America has brought out Willem Janszoon 
Blaeu, 1571-1638: a Sketch of his Life and Work, with special Reference 
to his large World Map of 1605, by Professor E. L. Stevenson. 

Mr. Artemas Ward of New York City has added to the collections in 
the Artemas Ward Homestead at Shrewsbury, Massachusetts, a full-size 
photoprint facsimile of the orderly-book of General Artemas Ward. The 
orderly-book extends from April 20, 1775, to March 20, 1777, and is fol- 
lowed by General Ward’s letter-book, extending from April 7, 1776, to 
April 3, 1777. 

The Yale University Press has recently published a revised edition 
of the Life of Nathan Hale by Professor Henry P. Johnston of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. The first edition was published in 1gor. 

For this academic year, the Albert Shaw Lectures in American Diplo- 
matic History at the Johns Hopkins University were given in November 
by Professor Clarence W. Alvord, the subject being the Partition of the 
West in 178 

Professor Archer B. Hulbert has brought out through the Arthur H. 
Clark Company Washington and the West: being George Washington’s 
Diary of September, 1784; and a Commentary upon the same, 


w 


The fourth volume of the Writings of John Quincy Adams, edited by 
Worthington C. Ford, has come from the press (Macmillan). The vol- 
ume covers the years 1811-1813, when Mr. Adams was at St. Petersburg. 

The Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library has 
come into possession of the orderly-books of Colonel Isaac Shelby, cov- 
ering the period of the Detroit campaign in the War of 1812 under Gen- 


eral Harrison. 
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The Neale Publishing Company has brought out The Political and 
Economic Doctrines of John Marshall . and also his Letters, Speeches 
and hitherto unpublished and uncollected Writings, edited by J. E. Oster. 


Mr. D. W. Howe, president of the Indiana Historical Society, has 
brought out through Messrs. Putnam a volume entitled Political Histor) 
of Secession to the Beginning of the American Civil Wa 

The letter-press copy book of the correspondence of General W. T 
Sherman during the two years prior to the Civil War, when he was in 
charge of the State Military Seminary of Louisiana, has | presented 
to the State Historical Society of Wisconsin by W. B. Carter of Lancaster. 

Lieut.-Col. John Page Nicholson of Philadelphia has prepared and 
published in a volume of 1022 pages a catalogue of his collection of mate- 
rials relating to the Civil War. The collection includes manuscripts 
excerpts as well as books. 

The True Ulysses S. Grant, by General Charles King, is the latest 


addition to Messrs. Lippincott’s “ True” series. 


Dr. Annie Heloise Abel, professor of history in Goucher College, has 


completed her work on The American Indian as Slaveholder and Seces- 
sionist: an Omitted Chapter in the Diplomatic History of the Southern 
Confederacy. The book will be published soon Miss Abel has edit 

for the United States Indian Office the official correspondence of James 


1 


S. Calhoun, first territorial governor of New Mexico 


John Hay: Author and Statesman, by Professor Lorenzo Sears, has 
been published by Dodd, Mead, and Com 


pany 
Hon. Samuel W. McCall has written a Life of Thomas B. Reed, just 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 


LOCAL ITEMS, ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 


Little, Brown, and Company have brought out Social Life in Old 


New England, by Mary Caroline Crawford 


The Maine Historical Society has brought out four additional volumes 
of the Documentary History of Maine (XVII. to XX.) 


collection called the Baxter manuscripts, edited by James Phinney Baxter 


it 
Dr. Henry S. Burrage, who was in England at the outbreak of the 
present European war, gathered for the Maine Historical Society an in- 
teresting collection of the posters used in connection with enlistments, 
etc., including the proclamations calling for troops and the war posters 
used by the city of Oxford. 
The Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society at its semi- 


annual meeting of April, 1914 ( 


pp. 215), is occupied to the extent of 


nearly five-sixths by a body of quite general Notes on the Calendar and 
the Almanac, by Mr. George E. Littlefield; and by a check-list of Con- 
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necticut Almanacs, 1709-1850, prepared by Mr. Albert C. Bates, secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Historical Society, with a suitable introduction 
and notes. The remaining pages contain an account of the early migra- 
tions of the Indians in New England and the Maritime Provinces, by Mr. 
R. B. Dixon, and a well-informed and clearly presented defense of 
Poinsett’s career in Mexico, by Dr. Justin H. Smith. 

The October serial of the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society contains some papers, 1636-1644, of William Pynchon of Spring- 
field, and a paper by Mr. Jonathan Smith on Toryism in Worcester 
County. 

In the /:ssex Institute Historical Collections for October, the publi- 
cation of Benjamin F. Browne’s “ Youthful Recollections of Salem”, 
written in 1867, is continued, as are also the extracts from the probate 
records of Essex County, Massachusetts. 

Rhode Island Imprints, 1727-1800, a collection of 1560 entries of 


ts, newspapers, etc., printed in the colony and state during 


by the Rhode Island Historical Society for its members. The compiler 
is Mr. George Parker Winship, who also writes an introduction. 

The report of the librarian of the Rhode Island Historical Society, in 
the society’s Proceedings for 1913-1914, notes among the accessions of 
the year a series of the Newport Mercury for 1774 and 1775 and a number 
of other early newspapers, the excessively rare Calendrier Frangais, 
printed at Newport in 1781 on the press of the French fleet, temporarily 
» on shore, an extra-illustrated edition of Mason’s Newport, com- 


prising over 500, valuable documents, the gift of Mr. Oliver Hazard 
Perry, and the commissions and correspondence of Commodore Silas 
Talbot, consisting of about fifty manuscripts, including besides Talbot’s 
official correspondence numerous letters from prominent persons to him. 
The manuscripts preserved in the society’s vault have been catalogued, 
and the librarian has begun a check-list of eighteenth-century Rhode 
Island’newspapers. 

The Annual Report of the Connecticut Historical Society (May, 1914) 
includes a rough list of the Johnson family papers recently donated to 
the society. The more important of these are the papers of William 
Samuel Johnson, including nearly 500 letters written by him, about 200 
letters written to him, and a series of letter-books extending from 1746 
to 1774. There are numerous family papers of a miscellaneous sort. 
The society has received as a gift from Mr. James H. Goodwin 670 num- 
bers of the Connecticut Journal, scattered through the period 1777-1821. 
It has also come into possession of the autograph collection of the late 
Edgar T. Welles, son of Gideon Welles, secretary of the navy in Lin- 
coln’s cabinet. The collection comprises about 2400 letters, principally of 
the period 1810-1860, many of them from men prominent in public and 


political life. 


, pamphl 
the eighteenth century, together with a number of facsimiles, is printed 
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The Col Nia History oy Hart} rd, | Rev. W le | Love, 18 lrawn 


from original records ( Hartford, the 

The fourteentl nua eting of State | 1A 
ciation, held at Saratoga Springs, Bennington, and Schuy!] C 
ber I7 to 20, 1912, Was devoted to the severa pl ise { the Burgovne 
campaign [he numerous papers and addresses, as also some t 
of the sessions and other exercises, are brought t in volume XII. of 


the society's P) ceedings. The pt ne I pay I ire Relat on 
of the Battle of Bennington to the Battle of Saratoga, by Rev. Isaac 
Jennings; the Place of Saratoga in 1 Revolutionary War, by Ger 
A. S. Draper; General Schuyler’s Part in the Burgoyne Campaign, by 
F. W. Halsey; General Daniel Morgan’s Part in the Burgoyne Can 
by Rev. J. H. Brandow; St. Leger’s Invasion and the Batt f Oriskany, 
by F. H. Allen; and the Influence of the Death of Jane McCrea on the 
Burgoyne Campaign, by J. A 
on Burgoyne by Rev. Henry Belcher, author of the First Civil War m 
America. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the 1 iation W 
Utica, October 5 to 8. Among the ldress vered the following 
may be mentioned: Notes on the Early History of the Palatines in th 
Valley, by Rev. W. W. Ellsworth; the Battle of Oriskany, by H. J. ¢ 
inham; Early Institutions of Learning in the Mohawk Valley, by Presi- 
dent Charles A. Richmond of Union College; the History of Tra 
tation in the Mohawk Valley, by Lieutenant William G. Mayer; Samu 
Kirkland and the Oneida Indians, by Rev. M. W. Stryker; and Fret 
Immigrants of the Black River Country, by W. A. M 

The New York Genealogical and Biographical Record for July 
tains an account, by John Cox, jr., of the Quaker records in New York, 
together with a list of meetings and a map of 1821 showing the “ Meet 
ings constituting New York Yearly Meeting of Friends 

The Acts and Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Federation of H 


ical Societies, ninth annuz 


J 
+. 


111), has been issued. Especially deserving attention are the report 
the committee on the preservation of 


the committee on state legislation. 


Among the recent acquisitions of the Historical Society of Pennsy] 
vania are the followin 
liam Penn’s journals in Ireland, Holland, and Germany, documents r« 
ing to Pennsylvania affairs, and a number of letters of William Pent 
others of the Penn family; the diary of Thomas F. Pleasants, 1814-1817, 
covering life at Camp DuPont; an addition to the Cox-Parrish-W 
papers, including 152 manuscripts and nine maps, presented by Mrs 


Rodman Wharton; an addition of 24 manuscripts to the | 


tion, from the estates of Louis C. Vanuxem and William Potter; fifty- 


nine maps and other materials, presented by Miss Letitia A. Humphreys 


meeting, Harrisbur gue 
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as an addition to the Humphreys collection; an addition of 217 letters 
and documents to the Dreer collection; and 119 miscellaneous newspapers 
published at Poughkeepsie, 1796-1825. 

In the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography for October 
Dr. John W. Jordan prints the Journal of John Watson, assistant sur- 
veyor to the commissioners of the province of Pennsylvania, 1750. 
Among the articles in the same issue is “ The Pennsylvania and Virginia 
Boundary Controversy ” by John L. Potter. 

The Pennsylvania-German in the Settlement of Maryland, by D. W. 
Nead, illustrated by Julius F. Sachse, is part XXV. of the series of mono- 
graphs prepared by authority of the Pennsylvania-German Society, having 
for the general title Pennsylvania: the German Influence in its Settle- 
ment and Development. 

A new issue of the Rev. Jehu C. Clay’s Annals of the Swedes on the 
Delaware (1835, 1858), has been brought out in handy form, but without 
substantial revision in the light of Dr. Amandus Johnson’s researches, by 
the Swedish Historical Society of America (Chicago, the society, 1914, 
pp. 170). 

The Maryland Historical Society has issued, for the state of Mary- 
land, vol. XXXIV. of the Maryland Archives, embracing the proceed- 
ings and acts of the General Assembly from October, 1720, to October, 
1723, five sessions. 

Under the caption of “Some Old English Letters”, the Maryland 
Historical Magazine for June prints a group of personal letters of 1724- 
1746, written by Mrs. Helen Wolseley Sprat, widow of the Bishop of 
Rochester, Mrs. Elizabeth Arnold Duncombe, Margaret Calvert, Bryan 
Fairfax, and Mrs. Alicia Arnold Ross. The letters are elaborately anno- 
tated by McHenry Howard. There are also printed a few documents on 
the Bank Riot of 1835, and further installments of the Vestry Proceed- 
ings of St. Ann’s Parish, Annapolis; and of Land Notes, 1634-1655. 

The Colonial Trade of Maryland, 1689-1715, by Miss Margaret 
Morriss, is a recent number of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science. 

The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography for October con- 
tains the conclusion of the “ Randolph Manuscript”, continuations of the 
Council Papers (March—-May, 1702), and of the Sainsbury Abstracts and 
De Jarnette Papers (October, 1677); and a group of eight letters from 
Richard Adams to Thomas Adams, 1771-1778. 


The Bulletin of the Virginia State Library, vol. VII., nos. 2 and 3, 
consists of a list of maps relating to Virginia in the Virginia State Li- 
brary and other departments of the commonwealth, together with the 
Virginia maps contained in seventeenth-century and eighteenth-century 
atlases possessed by the Library of Congress. Compiled by Mr. Ear] G. 
Swem, and furnished with learned annotations, the pamphlet (pp. 37- 
263) forms a valuable work of historical reference. 
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The principal contribution in the William and Mary College Quarterly 
for October, is a study of “ Morgan and his Rfflemen”, by Lieut. W. W. 
Edwards. Among the documents, apart from continuations, should be 


rti 


noted a “ List of taxable articles . . . in Williamsburg 

The state of North Carolina has now brought out the fourth and con- 
cluding volume of Dr. Stephen B. Weeks’s Jndex to the Colonial and 
State Records of North Carolina. Besides indexing with care the 26 
volumes of the series, Dr. Weeks presents in his final volume an elabo- 
rate and authoritative “ Historical Review of t ( 
Records of North Carolina”, dealing wi 


publication and the character of its contents, and also furnishing a most 
useful description of the manuscript sources for the history of North 
Carolina in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in archives 
libraries, domestic and foreign. 

The South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine for July 
prints six letters of Peter Manigault written from London in 1750 an 
1752, and the first installment of the parish register of St. James, Santee, 
1758-1788. 


The Tennessee Historical Society expects to i this winter the first 


number of a Tennessee Historical Magazine, edited by Professor St 
George L. Sioussat of Vanderbilt University. 


The Ohio Valley Historical Association held its eighth annual meet- 
ing in Charleston, West Virginia, November 27 and 28. Some of the 
noteworthy papers presented at the meeting were the following: John 
Floyd and Oregon, by Professor C. H. Ambler; the Tories at Fort Pitt 
and what became of them, by Professor W. H. Siebert; General Wilkin- 
son’s First Break with the Spaniards, by Professor I. J. Cox; Early 
Land Grants in Southeastern Ohio, by Professor H. W. Elson; West 
Virginians v. West Virginia, 1861-1863, by Professor J. C. McGregor; 
and a series of papers on the development of transportation in Ohio 

The second number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, being 
the issue for September, marks :n our judgment a distinct advance upon 
the first. Professor M. M. Quaife’s paper called “Critical Evaluation 
of the Sources of Western History ” examines once more the question of 
Jonathan Carver, but consists mainly in a dissection of George W. Ogden’s 
Letters from the West (New Bedford, 1823), which is conclusively shown 
to be valueless. Of more importance are the articles of Professor W. H 
Siebert on the Dispersion of the American Tories, that of Professor W. 
O. Scruggs on William Walker’s Designs on Cuba, and that of Professor 
I. J. Cox on the Pan-American Policy of Jefferson and Wilkinson. Mr. 
D. E. Clark of the State Historical Society of Iowa surveys the historical 
activities of the last two years in the trans-Mississippi Northwest and in 
Western Canada. There are notes on Dr. Daniel Coxe’s Carolana, on 


John Peter Salling’s journey in the Mississippi Valley about 1738-1742, 
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on an additional petition of 1780 for a western state; also a diary of a 
scout who participated in the campaign for the relief of Detroit and Fort 
Wayne in August and September, 1812. Some forty books, of western 


history, of other American history, and of political science, are reviewed. 


The Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly for October is 
devoted to the proceedings of the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
State Archaeological and Historical Society, and to the dedication in 
Columbus, on May 30, of the society’s museum and library building. 

Che Quarterly Publication of the Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio for July-September contains the second installment of selec- 
tions from the Follett Papers. The letters here printed are principally 
from Thomas Corwin to Oran Follett, and are of the years 1842-1851. 


Their principal interest lies in their bearing upon the history of the Whig 


The Indiana Magazine of History contains an historical survey by 
Professor James A. Woodburn of Constitution Making inIndiana. Other 
articles are Jackson County prior to 1850, by John C. Lazenby, Indiana 
History in the Public Schools, by Oscar H. Williams, and the concluding 
part of Home Life in Early Indiana, by William F. Vogel. 

The Indiana Centennial Celebration Committee has issued Suggestive 
Plans for a Historical and Educational Celebration in Indiana, 1916. 
The book is attractively illustrated. 

Among the contents of the January and July numbers of the Illinois 
State Historical Society’s Journal, we note the following: Marking the 
Site of Old Fort St. Joseph, by M. M. Quaife; The Great Cahokia Mound, 
by J. F. Snyder; The Early Courts of Chicago and Cook County, by 
Orrin N. Carter; New Jersey Families in Illinois, by Edmund J. James; 
and Soldiers of the American Revolution buried in Illinois, by Mrs. 
Edwin S. Walker. 


The Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for the year 
1912 (Publications of the Illinois State Historical Library, no. 17) in- 
cludes the papers read at the thirteenth annual meeting of the society 
in May of that year. Noteworthy among these are: the West and the 
War with Mexico, by W. E. Dodd; the Calumet Portage, by W. H. Lee; 
Genesis of the Whig Party in Illinois, by C. M. Thompson; Was there 
a French Fort at Chicago? by M. M. Quaife; Virginia Currency in the 
Illinois Country, by Mrs. Minnie G. Cook; and Senator Stephen A. 
Douglas and the Germans in 1854, by F. I. Herriott. Mr. W. D. Barge 
contributes a useful list of the old towns in Illinois, with their corre- 
sponding new names. Publication no. 18 of the library is A List of the 
Genealogical Works in the Illinois State Historical Library, compiled by 
Georgia L. Osborne. 

The Development of Banking in Illinois, 1817-1863 (University of 
Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. II., no. 4), by Dr. George 
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William Dowrie, is a valuable contribution to the financial history of the 
United States. An interesting feature of the study is concerned with the 
relation between banking and internal improvements in I!linois 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has recently acquired, from 
the governor's office, all the papers therein preserved pertaining to the 
Civil War, numbering some 15,000 in all; a collection, numbering proba- 


> bly more than 40,000, of personal papers of the late Judge E. W. Keyes 


of Madison, covering the period from 1851 to 1910; and a small but in 
teresting collection of correspondence between Edwin Bottomley, an early 


settler, and his father in England The annual address before the so- 


ciety, October 22, was delivered by Mr. Worthington C. Ford, of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, on the subject of The Treaty of Ghent 
. —and After. Besides the annual volume of Proceedings the society ex- 
pects to issue soon the first volume of its Calendar of the Draper 
Manuscripts. 
; At a meeting of the executive council of the Minnesota Historical 


Society on November 10 Dr. Warren Upham, formerly secretary and 
librarian of the society, was elected archaecolos ist, and Dr. Solon J Buck 
was elected superintendent and secretary. The society has recent 
quired by gift from the library of Hon. Ignatius Donnelly a collection 


of letters, scrapb oks, pamphk ts, etc., comprising about 30,000 items and 


relating principally to the history of Minnesota. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has published a History of 
Township Government in lowa, by Dr. C. R. Aurner, which will later be 
followed by a History of County Government in Iowa, by Dr. F. H 
Garver; also by a history of Third Party Movements in lowa, by Pt 
fessor F. E. Haynes. The society has also brought out volumes I. a1 
II. of Mr. Aurner’s History of Education in lowa, which is to run to 
six volumes. Of the Jowa Applied History series, \ II. is in pr 
reprints of the separate papers having already been issued, such as Reor 
ganization of State Government in Iowa, by F. E. Horack, Home Rule 
in Iowa, by O. K. Patton, and Direct Legislation in Lowa, by cob Van 
der Zee. Of the Jowa Social Hist ry series the latest project of the 
society, two volumes will be ready for distribution in the near futuré 
They are: a History of Social Legislation in Iowa, by John E. Briggs 
and a History of Poor Relief Legislation in Iowa, by John L. Gillin 


The October Annals of Jowa contains biographical sketches.of Judge 


George G. Wright, John I. Blair, and Charles Abiathar White. There 


are also printed a war-time diary (May 15-—July, 1864) of Dr. W. I 


Nicholson, surgeon in the 29th Iowa Infantry, and a 
tribution by Alice Marple, “Iowa Authors and their Work 

The principal contribution in the Jowa Journal of History and Politics 
for October is a careful study by Jacob Van der Zee of “Fur Trade 
Operations in the Eastern Iowa Country from 1800 to 1833”. There is 
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also a suggestive article by Louis Pelzer on “ The Public Domain as a 
Field for Historical Study ” 


A History of Butler County, lowa, in two volumes, by I. H. Hart, 
and a History of Franklin County, lowa, likewise in two volumes, edited 
by I. L. Stuart, are recent outputs of the S. J. Clarke Publishing Company. 


The Missouri Historical Review for July presents Major Alphonso 
Wetmore’s Diary of a Journey to Santa Fé, in 1828, edited by F. F. 
Stephens. The October number contains a study entitled “ A Sketch of 
Missouri Constitutional History during the Territorial Period”, by Floyd 
C. Shoemaker; and the translation of an account by Edward Zimmer- 
man, a German immigrant, of a foot-tour in Missouri in 1838. 

The Loan Office Experiment in Missouri, 1821-1836, by A. J. Mec- 
Culloch, is issued as vol. XV., no. 24, of the University of Missouri 
Bulletin. 

The Fourth Biennial Report of the board of curators of the Louisiana 
State Museum includes lists of the accessions to the department of his- 
tory. Noteworthy are the Vidal papers and correspondence, 1787-1808, 
and papers of William Kenner‘and Company. The most important acces- 
sion was the manuscripts, documents, etc., some ten thousand in number, 
dating from 1728 to 1803, deposited by the Louisiana Historical Society. 


Aside from continuations, the Southwestern Historical Quarterly for 
October contains an article on Harris County, Texas, 1822-1845, by 
Adele B. Loosean, and a letter from A. M. Manigault, written at Vera 
Cruz in 1847. The continuations consist of R. G. Cleland’s Early Senti- 
ment for the Annexation of California, Miss Sandbo’s First Session of 
the Secession Convention in Texas, and British Correspondence concern- 


ing Texas, contributed by Professor E. D. Adams. 


Mr. E. W. Winkler of the Texas State Library has brought out the 
Diary of Ephraim Shelby Dodd, December 4, 1862, to January 1, 1864 
(Austin, E. L. Steck, pp. 32). Dodd was a member of Company D, 
Terry’s Texas Rangers, and was hanged at Knoxville, Tennessee, as a 
spy, on the evidence of this diary. 

T. Turnbull’s Travels from the United States across the Plains to 
California, edited with introduction and notes by Professor Frederic L. 
Paxson, is issued as Separate no. 158 from the Proceedings of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin for 1913 (pp. 151-225). Turnbull’s 
journey west of the Missouri was by the Mormon Trail instead of the 
Oregon Trail, which was usually followed in 1852 by gold-seekers, and 
his journal is one of the few records of travel by that route. 

The Washington Historical Quarterly for October prints an article by 
Professor F. J. Turner on “ The West and American Ideals”, and con- 
tinues the publication of the Journal of John Work and of “ A New Van- 


‘ 


couver Journal”, as well as of a syllabus of Northwestern history. 
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In its Ouarterly for March, the Oregon Historical Society prints the 


annual address delivered before it by Judge William C. Brown: Old Fort 


Okanogan and the Okanogan Trail. The Journal of David Thomps 


duction and notes by T. C. Elliott 

California: an Intimate History, by Mrs. Gertrude Atherton. has 
been issued by Harper and Brothers 

Junipero Serra: the Man and his Work, by A. H. Fitch. is a popular 
account of the life of the Franciscan monk and pioneer (McClurg 

San Diego and Imperial Counties, California: a Record Settle 
ment, Organization, Progress, and Achievement (two volumes eclite 
by S. T. Black, is from the press of S. J. Clark 

A revised edition of Professor Dean C. Worcester’s Th, 
Past and Present contains a new ch ipter of nearly fifty pages reviewing 
“One Year of the New Era” 

Dr. George Bryce has rewritten his Short H the Canadian 
People, bringing the work up to date (Scribner) 

Volume III. of Lescarbot’s History of New France, edited by P 


fessor W. L. Grant, has been issued by the Champlain S 


Judge A. W. Savary has brought out a volume of 142 pages supple 


mentary to Calnek’s History of the County of Annaf ncluding Old 
Port Royal and Acadia, edited and extended by him som 

The supplement corrects and enlarges the more in portant features of 
the older work and includes an account of the Scottis ( col 
zation under Sir William Alexander (1623-1632), and also of that under 


D’Aulnay de Charnisay, the first governor (1636-16: besides much 
material concerning the Loyalist settlers 
The Fall of Canada: a Chapter in the Histor) the S n Yea 


War, by Professor George M. Wrong of the Univers f Toront eals 


in detail with the events of a single year of the war, from Wolfe's victory 
before Quebec, in September, 1759, to the surrender of ( Sep 
tember, 1760 (4 xford, Clarendon Press) 
We have received at the same time two pamphlets respecting the 
i 


Rush-Bagot agreement and the history of action under it he one, 
appearing in the pamphlet series of the World Peace Foundation, is The 
Anglo-American Agreement of 1817 for Disarmament on the Great 
Lakes (Boston, pp. 28) by Dr. Charles H. Levermore; the other, a publi- 
cation of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, entitled 


Limitation of Armament on the Great Lakes (Washington, pp 57), 18 a 


reprint of a report made to President Harrison in 1892 by John W 
Foster, secretary of state, and originally printed as 52 Cong., 2 sess., 


Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 9. 


July 3-15, 1811, copied from the Ontario Archives, is printed with intro- 
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The September issue of the Revue Canadienne, of Montreal, contains 
seven articles relating to Sir Georges-Etienne Cartier, the ministerial 
colleague of Sir John A. Macdonald, in commemoration of the centenary 
of his birth on September 6. 

A brief sketch of The Grange in Canada, by H. Michel, is Bulletin 
no. 13 of the departments of history and political and economic science 
in Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 

It is announced that Morang and Company of Toronto will issue a 
Life of Lord Strathcona, by Dr. John Macnaughton, of McGill University. 

No. 9 of the Canadian Archive Publications is The Canadian North- 
west, its Early Development and Legislative Records, vol. I., text by Pro- 
fessor E. H. Oliver, documents from the Minutes of the Red River Colony 


and the Northern Department of Rupert’s Land, and six folded maps. 


British Columbia from the Earliest Times to the Present, in four vol- 
umes, by E. O. S. Scholefield and F. W. Howay, comes from the press of 
S. J. Clarke. 

Messrs. Putnam have issued Mexican Archacology: an Introduction 
to the Archacology of the Mexican and Mayan Civilizations of Pre- 
Spanish America, by T. A. Joyce. 

M. Cuevas, of the Society of Jesus, has collected and annotated a 
volume of Documentos Inéditos del Siglo XVI. para la Historia de 
México (Mexico, Museo Nacional, 1914, pp. xxxi, 521). The first three 
books are included in the first volume of F. Cervantes de Salazar, 
Cronica de Nueva Espanta (Madrid, Hausser and Menet, 1914, pp. lvi, 
363), published in Papeles de Nueva Espaia, compiled and published by 
Francisco del Paso y Troncoso. 

Despite the lessening interest in the Mexican problem, due to Euro- 
pean war, the output of books on Mexico has not altogether ceased. A 
Popular History of Mexico, by Hubert Howe Bancroft, is a book of 
1887 by this veteran historian, brought down to date by the addition of 
a score of pages recounting the story of the present revolution (New 
York, The Bancroft Company, pp. 581). 

Insurgent Mexico (Appleton), by John Reed, is a series of pen pic- 
tures of personal experiences and events among the revolutionists of 
Mexico, written by a newspaper correspondent. Phases of life both in 
the little armies and among the peons are set forth graphically and often 
humorously, and one gets some notion of the conglomerate of ideas and 
feelings underlying the revolution—and of Villa. At times, however, 
this rapid succession of moving pictures might be clearer to the under- 
standing if more of explanatory legend were thrown upon the screen. 

The Cuban Boletin del Archivo Nacional prints in the July-August 
number a group of letters from the correspondence of the intendant- 
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general of hacienda of Cu 
October, 1747. 

Smith and Elder have published in London, in two volumes, The 
Spanish Dependencies in South America, an Introduction to the History 
of their Civilization, by Professor Bernard Moses, former] f the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Under the title The Evolution of Brazil compared with that Spanish 
and Anglo-Saxon America, the Leland Stanford Junior U1 rsity has 
brought out (Publications, University Serics) a group of six lectures 
delivered at the university in the autumn of 1912 by Dr. Manoel de 
Oliveira Lima, sometime attaché of the Brazilian embassy in Was! 
and author of numerous writings on Brazilian histor Professor P. A 
Martin of the university furnishes an appt tive introduction and 
numerous explanatory notes. 

The Uruguayan war for independence is the main subject of Artigas 
y la Revolucion Americana (Paris, Ollendorff, 1914, pp. vii, 4 
D. Barbagelata. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. R. Swanton and R. B. Dixon 
Primitive American History (American Anthropologist, July-Septem 
ber); Mrs. L. K. Mathews, Benjamin Franklin’s Plans for a Colonial 
Union, 1750-1775 (American Political Science Review, August); F. A 
Woods, The Racial Origin of Successful Americans (P pular Science 
Monthly, April); M. Serrano y Sanz, El Brigadier Jaime Wilkinson y 
sus Tratos con Espaiia para la Independencia del Kentucky, Afios 1787 
@ 17097, I1., III. (Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas, y Museos, May, July) 
G. Latorre, La Separacién del Virreinato de Nueva Espaiia 1 Metr 
poli, I. (tbid., July); Roscoe Pound, The Place of Judge Story in the 
Making of American Law (American Law Review, September—October) : 
H. C. Washburn, The Battle of Lake Champlain (U.S. N | Institute 
Proceedings, September-October) ; L. N. Feipel, The I Exploring 
Expedition (ibid.); B. B. Kendrick, Toombs and Stephens (Political 
Science Quarterly, September); W. R. Thaver, Lincoln and some Union 
Generals, from Unpublished Diaries of John Hay (Harper's Monthly 
December); A. R. H. Ransom, Reminiscences of thi IVar (Sewa 
nee Review, November); Lieutenant W. J]. Biittgenbach, Coast Defense 
in the Civil War: Fort Sumter (Journal of the United States Artillery 
Association, September—October); C. R. Fish, Carl Schur Political 
Science Quarterly, September) ; G 
bama (South Atlantic Quarterly, October); R. de Manjarrés, Proyectos 
Espanoles de Canal Interocednico (Revista de Ar os, Bibliotes y 
Museos, January, March); G. Ds schamps, Jacques de Lit Libéra- 
teur de Buenos Aires (Revue Sud-Américaine, July): A. L. Perevra and 
L. de la Robla, L’Etat des Provinces du Rio de la Plata cn 1824 l’aprés 


les Envoyés du Gouvernement d’Espagne (ibid.) 


i 
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LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN HISTORY NOW 
IN PROGRESS AT THE CHIEF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES, DECEMBER, 1914 


[In 1807 the compiler of this list began the practice of collecting, from pro 
essors of American history having charge of candidates for the doctor's degree, 
lists of the subjects of their dissertations. These were then circulated among the 
professors, in typewritten form, to avoid duplication and for other purposes 
Subsequently the list was enlarged to include all subjects, and not solely the 

erican. In 1902 the practice began of printing the lists. That for December, 
)09, was accompanied by a list of those historical dissertations which had been 
printed The list for December, 1912, was printed in the History Teacher's 
Magazine for January, 1913; that for December, 1913, in this journal (XIX. 450- 
46 Henceforward, it may be expected that such lists will appear annually 
in the January number of this journal. Copies of the printed lists for the years 

913 can still be supplied by the compiler, J. F. Jameson, 1140 Woodward 


ling, Washington, D. C.] 


GENERAL 


E. P. Smith, A.B. Women’s College of Baltimore 1904; A.M. Columbia 


1909. History of the Opposition to the Theory of Evolution. Columbia, 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


S. G. Dunseath, A.B. Ursinus 1910; A.M. Columbia 1911. An Economic 
Interpretation of Hebrew History from the Egyptian Bondage to the 
Fall of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. Columbia. 

George Dahl, A.B. Yale 1908, A.M. 1909. The History of the City of 
Dor, Syria. Yale. 

W. B. Fleming, A.B. Muskingum 1894, A.M. 1897; B.D. Drew 1897. 
History of the City of Tyre. Columbia. 

Carl Huth, A.B. Wisconsin 1904, A.M. 1905. Rights and Customs of 
Sanctuary in Ancient Greece and Rome. Columbia. 

FE. J. Jennings, A.B. St. Stephens College 1912. Some Aspects of Greek 
Society in the Seventh and Sixth Centuries. Columbia. 

Oric Bates, A.B. Harvard 1905. The History of Cyrene. Harvard. 

C. W. Blegen, A.B. Minnesota 1907; A.B. Yale 1908 Studies in the 
History of Ancient Corinth. Yale. 

Herbert Wing, jr., A.B. Harvard 1909; A.M. Wisconsin 1g11. The Fi- 
nancial Relations of Athens and her Allies in the Fifth Century. 
Wisconsin. 

H. G. Teel, A.B. Dickinson 1911, A.M. I912. Athenian Social Condi- 
tions represented in the Orations of Lysias. Columbia. 

R. V. Cram, A.B. Harvard 1907, A.M. 1908. Studies in the History of 
Attic Demes. Harvard. 

FE. C. Hunsden, A.B. Columbia 1908. History of the Delphic Amphictyony. 
Columbia. 
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H. P. Arnold, A.B. Harvard 1906, A.M. 1907. Chror 9 f Delos, 
314-166 Harvard. 

A. D. Muir, A.B. McGill 1912. Ptolemy Philadelphu Harvard 

F. W. Clark, A.B. Manitoba 1892; Ph.D. Cl FO 1913 \ ( 


tion of the Influence of Sea-Power upon the Histor f the R 
Republic. Chicago. 

S. P. R. Chadwick, A.B. Harvard 1892, A.M. 1899. The Condit f 
Italian Colonization during the Government of 1 Roman Set 


Harvard. 
R. N. Blews, A.B. Greenville 1904. The Lex Julia Mu 
W. E. Caldwell, A.B. Cornell 1910. Roman §S tv under tl lu 
and Claudian Principes. Columbia 


L. A. Lawson, A.B. Upsala College 1909; A.M. Columbia 1911. S« 


Conditions in the Principate of Augustu Columt 

E. D. Pierce, A.B. Vassar 1910, A.M. 1912. Asinius Pollio ( mi 

J. J. van Nostrand, A.B. Chicago 1905; A.M. Leland Stanford 1911 
The Administration of Spain under Augustus. California 

M. F. Lawton, A.B. Columbia 1904, A.M. 1913. Philanthropy in Rom« 
and Italy under the Early Roman Empire. Columbi 

Margaret Bancroft, A.B. Wellesley 1912; A.M. Columbia 1913. The 
Popular Assemblies in the Municipalities of Spain and Gaul. Columbia 


Maud Hamilton, A.B. Cornell 1902 Phe Sources of Metal and Ore Sup 
plies in the Roman Empire. [Visconsin. 
R. P. Blake, A.B. California 1908; A.M. Harvard 1909. Imperial Leg 


lation on Religious Matters during the Later Roman Empir« Harvard 

Dora Askowith, A.B. Barnard 1908; A.M. Columbia 1909 Document 
on the History of the Jews during the Roman Empire. Columbia 

M. Dadson, A.B. McM ister 1900, \ M .B *ersistel 
of Paganism in the Roman Empir¢ Ci 

R. R. Powell, A.B. Rochester 1911. The Development in Roman and in 


English Law of Remedies against Fraud. 

P. B. Whitehead, A.B. Beloit 1906; M.A. Yale 1908, B.D. 191 Phe 
Conversion of Pagan Buildings in the City of Rome into Christian 
Churckes. Harvard 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 
C. H. Lyttle, A.B. Western Reserve 1907, A.M 1908 B.D. Meadville 
1910. Bar-Daisan of Edessa: his Influence upon the Doctrines of 
Mani the Persian. Harvard. 
Dudley Tyng, A.B. Harvard 1902, A.M. 1904; B.D. Episcopal Th 


logical School 1909 Theodore of Mopsuestia. Harvwvar 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
T. P. Oakley, A.B. Columbia 1909. The Penitentials. ( imbia 
T. C. Van Cleve, A.B. Missouri 1911. The Celtic Element in the Civi- 


lization of the Carolingian Empire. Wisconsin 
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R. H. George, A.B. Amherst 1911; A.M. Harvard 1914. The Relations 
of England and Flanders, 1066-1215. Harvard. 

Einar Joranson, A.B. Augustana 1908; A.M. Wisconsin 1914. The Mo- 
nastic Ideal of Service in the Twelfth Century. Wisconsin. 

H. H. Maurer, A.B. Wisconsin 1907, A.M. 1909; Ph.D. Chicago 1914. 
Feudal Procedure in the Courts of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. Chicago. 

A. C. Krey, A.B. Wisconsin 1907, A.M. 1908. The Latin Patriarchate 
in the Kingdom of Jerusalem. Wisconsin. 

FE. H. Byrne, Litt.B. Wisconsin 1903. Genoese Colonies in Syria, 1100- 
13 

M. R. Gutsch, A.B. Wisconsin 1908, A.M. 1909. Preparations for the 


00. Wisconsin. 


Fourth Crusade. Wisconsin. 

J. R. Knipfing, A.B. Cornell 1911. The Social Activities of the Fran- 
ciscans in Western Europe during the Thirteenth Century. Columbia. 

R. B. Yewdale, A.B. Wisconsin 1914. Life at Avignon under the Popes. 
Wisconsin. 

R. A. Newhall, A.B. Minnesota 1910, A.M. 1911. The English in Nor- 
mandy, 1417-1422. Harvard. 

G. B. Hatfield, A.B. Oberlin rg08, S.T.B. 1908; S.T.M. Harvard 1914. 
The Influence of the Nominalistic Philosophy upon the Reformation 
Doctrine of the Church with especial Reference to the Period fol- 


lowing the Council of Basel. Harvard. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

A. P. Evans, A.B. Cornell 1911. Religious Tolerance in the Age of the 
Reformation (1516-1530). Cornell. 

Rudolph Kastanek, A.B. New York 1913. The Religious Policies of the 
House of Hapsburg in Bohemia from 1526 to 1781. Columbia. 

N. A. Olsen, A.B. Luther 1907; A.M. Wisconsin 1909. Trade Relations 
between England and the Scandinavian Countries from the Sixteenth 
to the Eighteenth Century. Harvard. 

C. L. Grose, A.B. Findlay 1910; A.M. Harvard 1914. Anglo-French 
Relations, 1672-1685. Harvard. 

F. A. Middlebush, A.B., A.M., Michigan 1914. The Diplomatic Rela- 
tions between England and Holland, 1678-1688. Michigan. 

Frances Marion Fay, A.B. Radcliffe 1912, A.M. 1913. Trade Policy of 
England and France from 1689 to 1715. Radcliffe. 

A. W. Nagler, S.T.B. Garrett Biblical Institute 1910; S.T.M. Harvard 
1913. The Significance of Pietism in the Origin and Development of 
Methodism. Harvard. 

Anne E. Burlingame, A.B. Syracuse 1900; A.M. Columbia 1910. The 
Anti-Slavery Movement in England and France in the Eighteenth 
Century. Columbia. 

J. A. C. Mason, A.B. Toronto 1905. The Continental System and the 
Orders in Council. Columbia. 

Margaret W. Piersol, A.B. Vassar 1912; A.M. Pennsylvania 1914. Eng- 


~~ 
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land and France in the Mediterranean during the Continental System. 


Pennsylvania. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


A. J. Meyer, A.B. Rutgers 1900; A.M. New Brunswick Theological Semi 
nary 1904. A History of the Observance of the Lord’s Day, with 
Special Reference to Great Britain. Columbia 

W. O. Ault, A.B. Baker 1907; B.A. Oxford 1910. The Private Court in 
England. Yale. 

J. E. Miller, A.B. Kansas 1910; A.M. Illinois 1913. Benefit of Clergy in 
England. 

C. A. Smith, A.B. Kansas 1908; A.M. Yale 1909. The English Liberty 
(Immunity). Yale. 

James Kenny, A.B. Toronto 1907; A.M. Wisconsin 1908. An Introduc 
tion to the Sources for the Early History of Ireland. Columbia 

A. H. Sweet, A.B. Bowdoin 1913; A.M. Harvard 1914. The Ecclesias- 
tical Relations of the English Benedictines. Cornell. 

J. L. Moore, A.B. Harvard 1914. The Lawmen and the Justiciar. Harvard. 

E. S. Morris, A.B. Cornell 1914. The Royal Taxation of the Clergy 
in England. Cornell. 

C. W. New, A.B. Toronto 1903; Th.B. McMaster 1906, D.B. 1907; Ph.D. 
Chicago 1913. History of the Alien Priories in England to the Con- 
fiscation of Henry V. Chicago. 

C. W. David, B.A. Oxford 1911; A.M. Wisconsin 1912. Robert Court- 
hose. Harvard. 

H. H. Holt, B.A. Oxford 1908; A.M. Wisconsin 1909. The Cost of 
Living in England, 1172-1183. isconsin, 

H. A. Kellar, A.B. Chicago I1go09 King John the Interdict and Ex- 
chequer. Wisconsin 

Lyman Howes, A.B. Leland Stanford 1906; A.M. Columbia 1911 
Educational Theories and Educational Influ 1f Roger Bacor 
Columbia. 

Carl Wittke, A.B. Ohio 1913; A.M. Harvard 1914. The History of Par 
liamentary Privilege. Harvard 

Frederic Schenck, A.B. Harvard 1909; Litt.B. Oxford 1912; A.M. Har- 
vard 1914. The English Merchant Class in the Fourteenth Century. 
Harvard. 

P. G. Mode, A.B. McMaster 1897, A.M. 1898, Th.B. 1899. The Influence 
of the Black Death on the Church in England, Chicago. 

W. A. Gifford, A.B. Toronto 1904, B.D. 1909; S.T.M. Harvard 1914 
The Lollard Element in the English Reformation. Harvard. 

Elizabeth F. Jackson, A.B. Wellesley 1913; A.M. Pennsylvania 1914 
The Lord Lieutenant of the English County in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. Pennsylvania. 

F. C. Dietz, A.B. Pennsylvania 1909; A.M. Harvard 1912. English Fi- 
nances under the Tudors. Harvard. 
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Susan M. Lough, Ph.B. Chicago 1907, Ph.M. 1909. Administration of 
Ireland in the Time of Elizabeth. Chicago. 

H. M. Wriston, A.B. Wesleyan 1911, A.M. ig12. The English Monarcho- 
machs. Harvard. 

T. R. Galbraith, B.S. Pennsylvania 1897. The First Five Years of the 
British East India Company. Pennsylvania. 

J. E. Gillespie, A.B. Cornell 1909; A.M. Harvard 1910. The Influence 
of Oversea Expansion on England to 1700. Columbia. 

R. B. Westerfield, A.B. Ohio Northern University 1907, A.M. IgIo; 
A.M. Yale 1911. The Mercantile Organization in England in the 
Seventeenth and 

F. W. Pitman, Ph.B. Yale 1904, A.M. 1906. The History of the Sugar 
Industry in the British Empire in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 


Eighteenth Centuries. Yale. 


Centuries. Yale. 

A. J. Klein, A.B. Wabash 1906; B.D. Union Theological Seminary 1909; 
\.M. Columbia 1909. The Sources for Tolerance in England during 
the Reign of James I. Columbia. 

Mabelle Louise Moses, A.B. Leland Stanford 1899; A.M. Radcliffe 1908. 
The Economic Policy of Charles I. andthe Commonwealth. Radcliffe. 

T. C. Pease, Ph.B. Chicago 1907, Ph.D. 1914. John Lilburn and the 
Levellers. Chicago. 

*y, Princeton Theological Seminary 1907. The Clarendon 

i gland, 1660-1689. Johns Hopkins. 

P. C. Galpin, A.B. Yale 1910, A.M. 1912. The Rise of Political Non- 
conformity in England after 1660. Yale. 

G. F. Zook, A.B. Kansas 1906, A.M. 1907. The Royal African Company, 
1662-1715. Cornell 

FE. B. Russell, Ph.B. Vermont 1906. Action of the Privy Council on 
Colonial Legislation. Columbia. 

W. T. Morgan, A.B. Ohio 1909; A.M. Harvard 1910. The Whig Party, 
1700-1720. Yale. 

O. H. Draper, A.B. Johns Hopkins 1910; B.D. Drew 1912. Ecclesias- 
tical Politics under James II. Columbia. 

Alden Anderson, A.B. Bethany 1910. British Trade in the Baltic in the 
Eighteenth Century. Yale. 

J. R. H. Moore, A.B. Boston 1899, A.M. 1906. The English Colonial 
System under the Hanoverians. Harvard. 

Mary G. Young, A.B. Cornell 1898, A.M. 1908. The Organization of 
the Whig Party under Sir Robert Walpole. Yale. 

Judith B. Williams, A.B. Vassar 1912; A.M. Columbia 1913. An Intro- 
duction to the Literature and Sources for the English Industrial Revo- 
lution. Columbia. 

L. S. Mayo, A.B. Harvard 1910, A.M. 1911. The Political and Military 
Career of Jeffrey Amherst. Harvard. 

N. Macdonald, A.B. Queen’s (Kingston) 1913. Henry Dundas, first 
Lord Melville (1742-1811). Cornell. 
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F. F. Rosenblatt, A.B. Columbia 1907, A.M. 1908. History of the Chartist 
Movement. Columbia. 


FRANCE 
N. S. Parker, A.B. Chicago 1911; A.M. Harvard 1912 Trade Route 


Southern France in the Middle Ages. Chicag 

C. G. Kelly, A.B. Johns Hopkins 1908. French P: 
Eve of the Religious Wars, 1559-1562. Johns Hopkins 

J. S. Will, A.B. Toronto 1897. The Persecution of the Huguenots 
France under Louis X1\ Columbia 

L. B. Packard, A.B. Harvard 1909. Econon \spe 
Royal Policy, 1700-1756. Harvard. 

M. P. Cushing, A.B. Bowdoin 1909; A.M. Columbia 1912. Baron d’H 
bach. Columbia. 

C. O. Hardy, A.B. Ottawa 1904. The Race Question during the Fret 
Revolution. Chicago. 

Eloise Ellery, A.B. Vassar 1897. Brissot de Warvill Corn 

W. A. Frayer, A.B. Cornell 1903. Marat. Cornell. 

A. L. Barton, A.B. Chicago 1900. Marat’s Opinion of the Men of the 
French Revolution. Corn, 

Ellen H. Adams, A.B. Cornell 1913. Billaud-Varenne in the Frencl 
Revolution. Corne/ 


F. L. Nussbaum, A.B. Cornell 1906. Ducher: an J xponent of the An 


ican Influence in the French Revolution, with particular referet 
to Commercial Legislation. Pennsylvania 

P. W. MacDonald, A.B. Wisconsin 1910, A.M. 1011 \ Study of 
Committee of Public Safety during the Reign of Terror. with reg 
to its Centralizing Policy and its Relations to the Local Aut] 


Wisconsin 

Lucy Lewis, A.B. Bryn Mawr 1893. The Continental System and Fret 
Industry. Pennsylvania 

FE. P. Brush, A.B. Smith 1909; A.M. Illinois 1912. Francois Pierre 


rT 


Guillaume Guizot, the H 


ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


A. F. Peine, A.B. Wesleyan 1911; A.M. Illinois 1913. Cola di Ri 
and the Popular Revival of the Empire. Jilinois. 
Keith Vosburg, A.B. California 1910; A.B. Oxford 1913. Milan é 


the Visconti. Harvard. 

Gertrude B. Richards, A.B. ( ipe Girardeau 1909; A.M. Wellesley 1 
The Younger Pico della Mirandola. Cornell. 

D. F. Grass, Ph.B. Iowa College 1894; A.B. Harvard 1898, A.M. 1800. 
Antonio Serra’s Breve Trattato: the Beginning of Political ] 
in Italy. Leland Stanf 

Julius Klein, Litt.B. California 1907, Litt.M. 1908. The Mesta: a Stud 
in Spanish Economic History, 127 3: 

J. G. McDonald, A.B. Indiana 1909, A.M. 1910. The Spanish Cor- 


regidor: Origin and Development. Harvard. 
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C. E. McGuire, A.B. Harvard 1911, A.M. 1912. The Right of Asylum 
in the Middle Ages, with special Reference to Spain. Harvard. 

A. Neuman, B.S. Columbia 1909, A.M. 1912. Jewish Communal Life in 
Spain during the Thirteenth Century. Columbia. 

C. H. Haring, A.B. 1907; Litt.B. Oxford 1909. Trade and Navigation 
between Spain and the Indies during the Reign of Charles V. Harvard. 

F. E. J. Wilde, A.B. Wisconsin 1911, A.M. 1912. The Career of Don 


Antonio of Portugal. Pennsylvania. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


K. R. Greenfield, A.B. Western Maryland 1911. Paternal Government 
in Medieval Cities of the Lower Rhine. Johns Hopkins. 

Helen Boyce, Ed.B. Chicago 1905. The Duchy of Brunswick under 
Henry the Younger (1517-1568) and his Son Julius (1568-1589) : an 
Economic Study. Chicago. 

Mabel E. Hodder, A.B. Syracuse 1895; A.M. Minnesota 1900; Radcliffe 
1904. Peter Binsfeld and Cornelius Loos: an Episode in the History 
of Witchcraft. Cornell. 

F. C. Church, A.B. Cornell 1909. Boniface Amerbach and his Circle. 
Cornell. 

C. F. Lemke, A.B. Wisconsin 1903. The Opposition to Stein’s Reforms 
in Prussia. Chicago. 

D. O. Clark, A.B. Drury 1890; A.M. Illinois 1909. Stein’s Principles 
of Administration. J/linots. 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 
Paul Fox, A.B. Western Reserve 1906, A.M. 1908; B.D. Oberlin 1907. 
Phases in the Social and Economic History of Poland. Johns Hopkins. 
lexander Baltzly, A.B. Harvard 1912, A.M. 1913. Russia’s Entry into 
European Politics: Tsar Alexis Mikhailovich in the Great Northern 
War. Harvard. 
Cleanthes Vassardakis, LL.D. National University of Athens 1910; S.D. 


University of Geneva 1908. The Bank of Greece. Chicago. 


THE FAR EAST AND INDIA 


J. K. Wright, A.B. Harvard 1913; A.M. 1914. A Study of European 
Knowledge of the Far East in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Harvard. 

C. H. Cunningham, B.L. California 1909, M.L. 1910. The Audiencia in 
the Philippine Islands. California. 

William L. Schurz, B.L. California 1911; M.L. 1912. The Manila Gal- 
leon. California. 

K. C. Leebrick, S.B. California, 1911; S.M. 1913. The English Expedi- 
tion to Manila in 1762, and the Government of the Philippine Islands 
by the East India Company. California. 
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S. Kitasawa, A.B. Waseda 1910; A.M. North Carolina 1911. History 
and Growth of National Indebtedness in Japan. . : 

P. L. Gillette, A.B. Colorado College 1897; A.M. Yale 1909. The His- 
tory of Corean Gilds. Yale. 

H. L. Reed, A.B. Oberlin 1911. The Currency Policy of India since 1898. 
Corneil. 

L. H. Davis, B.S. Pennsylvania 1901, LL.B. 1904, A.M. 1912. The Doc- 
trine of Spheres of Influence and the Open-Door Policy in China. 
Pennsylvania, 

AMERICA: GENERAL 

H. H. Holmes, Ph.B. Alabama Normal 1904. History of the De 
tional Control of Education in the United States. Columbia 

Carrie M. Lewis, A.B. Cornell 1903. A History of the Literature of 
Abolition. Cornell. 

L. E. Crossman, A.B. Michigan 1913, A.M. 1914. Literary Campaign 
against Abolition. Michigan. 

W. E. Rich, A.B. Wesleyan 1911, A.M. 1912. The History of the P 
Office in the United States. Harvard 


B. Chicago 1909, P! 


Lucia von Lueck Becker, Ph 
of the Admission of New States into the Union. Chicago 

A. H. Buffington, A.B. Williams 1907; A.M. Harvard 1909. The Spirit 
of Expansion in the United States prior to 1860. Harvard. 

Ds Re Goebel, jr., A B. Illinois 1912, A.M IQI3 Recognition of De Facto 
Governments by the United States. J/linots 

K. W. Colgrove, A.B. Iowa 1909, A.M. 1910 he Early History of 
State Instructions to Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
Harvard. 

A. P. James, A.B. Randolph-Macon 1906; B.A. Oxford 1910; A.M. 
Chicago 1912. The Constitutional Responsibilities of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Chicago. 

Q. Wright, A.B. Lombard 1912; A.M. Illinois 1913. The Extent to which 
the Principles of International Law have been Incorporated i 
Municipal Law of the United States. J//linois. 

Ralston Hayden, A.B. Knox 1910: A.M. Michigan 1911 The Treaty 

making Power of the United States Senate. Michigan. 

P. Martin, A.B. Leland Stanford 1913; A.M. California 1914. The 

Confirmation of Foreign Land Titles in the Acquired Territories of 

the United States. Harvard. 

C. H. Crennan, A.B. Indiana 1913, A.M. 1914. The American State 
Executive. Pennsylvania. 

A. W. Lovell, A.B. Dartmouth 1903; LL.B. Boston 1907, LL.M. 1907 
The History of the Office of Attorney-General in the United States 
Yale. 

E. C. Evans, A.B. Missouri 1910, A.M. 1912. The History of the Aus- 
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A. C. Henry, A.B. Franklin and Marshall 1910. The Influence of the 
United States in the Movement for International Arbitration and 
Peace. Pennsylvania. 

O. C. Ault, A.B. Tri-State 1907; A.B. Defiance 1911. The Recent Devel- 


opment of Socialism in the United States. Chicago. 


AMERICA: GENERAL, ECONOMIC 

Mary J. Lanier, S.B. Chicago 1909. Geographical Influence on the De- 
velopment of Atlantic Seaports. Chicago. 

R. M. Tryon, A.B. Indiana 1907, A.M. 1912. Household Manufactures 
in the United States, 1640-1860. Chicago. 

H. A. Wooster, A.B. Wesleyan 1909, A.M. 1910. The Rise of a Wage- 
Earning Class in the United States. Yale. 

F. FE. Richter, A.B. Harvard 1913. The History of the Copper Industry 
in the United States. Harvard. 

L. M. Crosgrave, A.B. Indiana 1909; A.M. Harvard 1911. The History 
of the Glass Industry in the United States. Harvard. 

\. H. Cole, A.B. Bowdoin 1911; A.M. Harvard 1913. The History of 
the Woollen Manufacturing Industry in the United States. Harvard. 

C. K. Knight, A.B. Ohio 1912, A.M. 1913. The History of Life Insur- 
ance in the United States. J/linois. 

FE. H. Hahne, A.B. Nebraska 1911, LL.B. 1913; A.M. Harvard 1914. The 
History of the Meat Packing Industry in the United States. Harvard. 

J. Anton De Hass, A.B. Leland Stanford 1910; A.M. Harvard tgrr. 
History of the Wage Theories of American Economists. Leland 
Stanford. 

W. L. Abbott, A.B. Pennsylvania 1911, A.M. 1913, LL.B. 1913. De- 
velopment of the Theory of the Tariff in the United States. Penn- 
sylvania, 

D.S. Hanchett, A.B. Wisconsin 1910. History of the Commercial Policy 
of the United States. Pennsylvania. 

T. F. Leilich, A.B. Washington (St. Louis) 1912. A History of Rail- 
road Capitalization in the United States. Cornell. 

F. H. Gilman, A.B. Wesleyan 1909; A.M. Cornell 1910. Federal Super- 
vision of Banks. Cornell. 

F. L. Cummings, A.B, Chicago 1904, A.M. 1911. The Development of 


Prairie Agriculture. Chicago. 
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nies. Chicago. 

A. A. Holtz, A.B. Colgate 1909; Ph.M. Chicago 1910, D.B. 1911, Ph.D 
1914. The Moral and Religious Element in Amet n Education te 
1800. Chicago. 

Hubert Phillips, A.B. Chattanooga 1908 A.M lum! 191%. The 
Development of the Residential Qualification on Suffrage in the 
American Colonies. Columbia 

V. W. Crane, A.B. Michigan 1911; A.M. Harvard 1912 Southern 
Frontier of the English Colonies in America, 1670-1763: R 


with the Indians, French, and Spanis! Pennsylvania 


Charles J. Faust, A.B. North Dakota 1908; A.M. Wisconsin 1912. The 
Relation of the Southern Colonies to the Indians before the Rev 


lution. Chicago. 

A. P. Scott, A.B. Princeton 1904; B.D. Chicago Theological Se: 
1910. A Comparative Study of the Criminal Legislation of Massa 
chusetts and Virginia in Colonial Times. Chicago. 

H. J. Coppock, A.B. Earlham 1904, A.M. 1908. Immigration into the 
American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century. Columbia 

W. W. Kemp, A.B. Leland Stanford 1898. Educational Work in the 
American Colonies of the Society for the P pagation « f the Gosp 
in Foreign Parts, 1701-1783. Columbia 

C. H. Maxson, A.B. Rochester 1892, A.M. 1895 The Great Awaket 
Chicago. 

R. V. Harlow, A.B. Yale 1909, A.M. 1911 The History of Legislative 


Committees, 1750-1800. Yale. 
Louise F. Perring, B.S. Temple 1909; A.M. Pennsylvania 1912. The 
Policy of Imperial Defense in the Southern Colonies during th 


French and Indian War. Pennsylvania. 

J. A. Hofto, A.B. North Dakota 1913, A.M. 1914 John Stuart, Super 
intendent of Indian Affairs for the Southern Department. J/linois 

A. H. Basye, A.B. Kansas 1904, A.M. 1906. The Office of Secretary of 
State for America Yale 

ae Johns, A.B. Randolph Macon 1908; A.M. Cl ig 1g1r. The 
Southern Loyalists. Chicago. 

E. E. Curtis, A.B. Yale 1910. The Organization of the British Army in 
the American Revolution. Yale. 

Leita M. Davis, A.B. Michigan 1911. Proposals to Amend the Articles 
of Confederation. Pennsylvania 

L. H. Gipson, A.B. Idaho 1903; B.A. Oxford 1907. Jared Ingersoll 
Chi ago. 

A. M. Schlesinger, A.B. Ohio State 1910; A.M. Columbia 1911. The 
Association of the First Congress. Columbia. 

J. L. Deming, A.B. Cincinnati 1899; A.M. Bethany 1900. Immigration 
to the United States, 1776-1820: a Study in Causes and Effects 
Columbia. 
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Vernon Stauffer, A.B. Hiram 1901. Illuminism in America. Columbia. 

C. E. Sweitzer, A.B. Johns Hopkins 1908; A.M. Pennsylvania 1914. The 
Influence of John Jay in American Diplomacy. Pennsylvania. 

Orpha E. Leavitt, A. B. English Policy towards the United States, 1783- 
1795. Wisconsin. 

A. L. Kohlmeier, A.B. Indiana 1908; A.M. Harvard 1911. Commerce 
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Jane M. Berry, Ph.B. Chicago 1904; A.M. Columbia 1913. Relations 
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and 1795. Chicago. 

W. A. Robinson, A.B. Bowdoin 1907; A.M. Wisconsin 1910. The Re- 
publican Party in New England, 1793-1815. Yale. 
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1912. William Branch Giles: a Biography. Chicago. 
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to 1812. Pennsylvania. 
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P. L. White, A.B. Bowdoin 1914. The Relations between France and 
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A. E. Martin, A.B. William Jewell 1908, A.M. 1912. The Anti-Slavery 
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G. D. Bradley, A.B. Michigan 1907, A.M. 1913. History of the Santa 
Fé Railroad. Michigan. 

D. L. McMurry, A.B. Beloit 1911; A.M. Wisconsin 1913. The History 
of the Pension Movement, 1885 to present. Wisconsin. 

J. Tanger, Ph.B. Franklin and Marshall 1909; A.M. Pennsylvania 1912. 
Proposed Amendments to the Constitution of the United States since 
1889. Pennsylvania. 

H. G. Hodges, Litt.B. Princeton 1911; A.M Pennsylvania 1914. Diplo- 
matic Relations between the United States and Great Britain, 1893 
1897. Pennsylvania, 

J. A. Dunaway, A.B. Park College 1910, A.M. 1912. Recent Diplomatic 


Relations of the United States with Japan. Pennsylvania. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


P. W. Bidwell, A.B. Yale 1910. History of Agriculture in New England. 
Yale. 

J. C. Zeller, A.B. Chicago 1904, B.D. 1905; A.M. Chattanooga 1906. His- 
tory of New England Legislation on Education, 1776-1830. Chicago. 

B. J. Baldwin, A.B. Wesleyan 1902; A.B. Yale 1903; B.D. Union Theo- 
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Seminary 1908. The Decay of the New England Parish. 
Columbia. 

Mary Merrick Goodwin, A.B. Bryn Mawr 1909. The Massachusetts 
Colonial Agency in England. Bryn Mawr. 

Blanche Evans Hazard, A.B. Radcliffe 1907, A.M. 1913. History of the 
Shoe Industry in Massachusetts. Radcliffe. 

G. A. Wood, A.B. Amherst 1906. The Career of Governor William 
Shirley. Columbia. 

H. H. Burbank, A.B. Dartmouth tg09, A.M. 1910. The History of the 
General Property Taxation in Massachusetts since 1775. Harvard. 
W. F. Hall, A.B. Harvard 1909, A.M. 1910. The Political History of 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, 1830-1840. Harvard. 

J. W. E. Bowen, jr., A.B. Wesleyan 1911; A.M. Harvard 1913. The 
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Edith FE. Ware, A.B. Goucher 1905; A.M. Columbia 1908. Political 
Opinion in Massachusetts during the Civil War and Reconstruction. 
Columbia. 

G. S. Dow, A.B. William Jewell 1909; A.M. Brown 1911. The Social 
History of Martha’s Vineyard. Chicago. 

R. J. Purcell, A.B. Minnesota 1910, A.M. 1911. The Connecticut Consti- 


tution of 1818. Yale. 


J. P. Senning, A.B. Union 1908. Legislation and Legislative Methods 
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SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 
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A. E. Parkins, A.M. Michigan State Normal College 1911; S.B. Chicago 
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